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THE 

HEREDITY  OF  ALCOHOL. 


The  most  saddening,  and  perhaps  the  most 
serious,  of  the  numerous  evils  inflicted  by  alcohol 
on  human  kind  is  the  hereditary  transmission, 
both  of  the  drink-crave  itself,  and  of  the  patholo- 
gical changes  caused  by  indulgence  in  alcohol. 

Physical  disease,  induced  by  habitual  intempe- 
rance, is  often  transmitted.  Alcoholic  phthisis, 
for  example,  is  a disease  frequently  imprinted  on 
the  constitution  of  the  unborn  babe  ( foetus  inutero). 
Some  very  painful  cases  of  this  hereditary  infliction 
have  recently  come  before  me.  Hereditary  alco- 
holic rheumatism  and  hereditary  alcoholic  gout 
are  constantly  to  be  met  with.  I have  had  under 
my  care  a life-teetotaler,  who  has  been  repeatedly 
tormented  by  acute  attacks  of  gout,  though  by  his 
careful  diet  and  mode  of  life  he  has  disarmed  the 
disease  of  half  its  terrors.  He  owes  his  besetting 
ailment  to  the  alcoholic  indulgence  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  has  inherited  this  legacy  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  property.  In  no  other  disease  is  the 
heredity  of  alcohol  more  marked.  In  Britain  the 
proofs  are  everywhere  around  us. 

Many  other  diseases  produced  by  alcohol  are  the 
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subject  of  transmission.  Among  the  most  charac- 
teristic are  alcoholic  cirrhosis  and  alcoholic  con- 
tracted kidney.  In  one  painful  case  of  the  latter, 
under  my  own  care,  the  patient  had  been  a total 
abstainer  for  nearly  forty  years,  but  he  inherited 
the  contracted  kidney  from  an  intemperate  father. 

The  blood  of  the  inebriate  parent  is  so  vitiated 
and  his  energies  are  so  wasted,  that,  even  when 
there  is  a sober  mother,  the  innocent  progeny  are 
often  brought  into  existence  puny,  stunted,  and 
debilitated.  Body  and  brain  having  been  insuffi- 
ciently nourished,  the  vital  powers  of  such  infants 
are  so  defective  that,  in  their  earliest  years,  they 
are  literally  mowed  down.  In  the  causation  of  the 
terrible  infantile  mortality  which  is  such  a disgrace 
to  English  civilisation,  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
parent  or  parents  have  the  largest  share.  Even 
when  grown  up  to  manhood,  the  constitutions  of 
the  offspring  of  intemperate  parentage  are  fre- 
quently so  enfeebled  and  impaired,  that  they 
succumb  to  a premature  death  from  their  lack  of 
recuperative  power  after  the  exhaustion,  following 
some  acute  illness,  'which  a tolerably  vigorous 
system  would  have  perfectly  recovered  from. 

Alcoholic  nervous  and  mental  diseases  are  also 
handed  down.  Hereditary  alcoholic  epilepsy,  for 
example,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Defective 
nerve  power,  enfeebled  will,  and  a debilitated  morale , 
form  a favourite  legacy  from  thoughtless  inebriates 
to  their  helpless  issue.  The  nerves  of  the  dip- 
somaniac are  shattered,  while  the  bodily  strength 
is  undermined,  and  thus  the  family  are  liable  to 
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be  mentally  afflicted.  Some  of  the  circle,  generally 
the  daughters,  may  be  nervous  and  hysterical ; 
others,  generally  the  sons,  are  apt  to  be  feeble 
and  eccentric,  and  to  fall  into  insanity  when 
any  emergency  calls  for  the  display  of  unusual 
brain  power.  In  one  household,  with  a drunken 
father,  two  girls  were  hysterical,  and  the  third  was 
an  imbecile ; of  the  sons,  the  eldest  was  an 
epileptic,  the  second  died  suddenly  of  alcoholic 
apoplexy,  and  the  third  was  an  idiot.  In  another 
family,  burdened  with  the  hereditary  drink  curse, 
the  eldest  daughter  committed  suicide,  the  second 
lost  her  reason  and  became  quite  demented,  and 
the  youngest  was  the  incarnation  of  hysteria.  The 
elder  son  killed  himself  by  poison  through  drink, 
and  the  younger  is  an  apparently  confirmed  sot. 

Absence  of  intellect  from  infancy,  or  idiocy,  net 
unseldom  follows  of  necessity  from  parental  excess 
in  alcohol.  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  well-known  Report 
on  the  State  of  Idiocy  in  Massachusetts,  states, 
that  the  habits  of  one  or  both  parents  of  300  idiots 
having  been  learned,  145  of  these  children,  or 
nearly  one-half,  were  found  to  be  the  progeny  of 
habitual  drunkards.  Dr.  Howe  gives  the  case  of 
one  drunkard  who  was  the  parent  of  seven  idiots. 
Dr.  A.  Mitchell,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  said  he 
was  quite  certain  that  the  children  of  habitual 
drunkards  were  in  larger  proportion  idiotic  than 
other  children  ; a belief  shared  in  by  M.  Rousel, 
M.  Taquet,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  a host  of  com- 
petent observers.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
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British  Medical  Association  at  Cambridge,  Dr. 
Fletcher  Beach,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Darenth  Asylum,  reported  that  an  analysis  of  430 
cases  under  his  own  care  showed  31*6  per  cent,  of 
idiotic  children  to  be  the  offspring  of  intemperate 
parents.  In  private  practice  the  proofs  of  the 
influence  of  parental  alcoholic  excess  in  the  genera- 
tion of  amentia  are  continually  confronting  me ; 
and  among  my  professional  confreres  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

That  the  impairment  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
faculties  arises  from  the  intemperance  of  one  or 
both  heads  of  the  family,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
healthfulness  and  intellectual  vigour  of  children 
born  while  the  parents  were  temperate,  contrasted 
with  the  sickliness  and  mental  feebleness  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  born  after  the  same  parent  or 
parents  became  intemperate.  In  one  case,  there 
were  first  a son  and  daughter,  both  excellent 
specimens,  mentally  and  physically,  of  vigorous 
humanity.  After  the  birth  of  the  daughter  the 
father  fell  into  habits  of  dissipation,  and  rapidly 
became  an  habitual  drunkard.  He  had  four  chil- 
dren after  his  declension  to  insobriety.  Of  these 
one  was  defective  in  mind,  and  the  remainder 
were  complete  idiots. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  in  fine,  that 
not  the  least  painful  and  unavoidable  effects  of 
intemperance  in  alcohol  are  the  physical  and 
mental  debility  and  disease  it  entails  on  posterity. 
Darwin,  in  “ The  Botanic  Garden,”  in  1794, 
pointed  out  this  fixed  and  immutable  law.  Nearly 
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all  the  diseases  springing  from  indulgence  in  dis- 
tilled and  fermented  liquors  are  liable  to  become 
hereditary,  and  to  descend  to  at  least  three  or 
four  generations,  unless  the  hereditary  tendency 
be  starved  out  by  uncompromising  and  persistent 
abstention  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  This  is 
no  speculative  theory,  no  visionary  hypothesis.  It 
is  a well-grounded  belief  founded  on  accurate 
observation — a legitimate  conclusion  deduced  from 
extended  experience,  and  based  on  incontrovertible 
facts. 

But  the  most  distressing  aspect  of  the  heredity 
of  alcohol  is  that  the  transmitted  narcotic  and 
insatiable  craving  for  drink — the  dipsomania  of 
the  physician — is  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent.  Probably  this  alarming  increase 
in  the  alcoholic  heredity  in  England  is  owing,  in 
great  part,  to  the  unmistakable  increase  of  female 
intemperance  amongst  us. 

Not  long  since,  I was  called  to  a lady,  sixty- 
three  years  of  age,  evidently  dying.  All  that  I 
was  happily  able  to  accomplish  was,  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  medicinal  stimuli,  to  restore  her  failing 
consciousness  for  a few  brief  moments  while  her 
spiritual  adviser  addressed  to  her  a solemn  exhorta- 
tion. She  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  getting 
drunk  regularly  every  night,  and  when  drunk  she 
lost  all  sense  of  shame  and  decorum.  She  was  a 
victim  to  the  hereditary  drink-crave.  The  only 
other  members  of  her  family,  two  sisters,  were 
also  hereditary  dipsomaniacs.  The  one  died  in  an 
asylum  from  insanity  caused  by  drinking,  and  the 
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other  is  so  confirmed  a drunkard  that  she  has  to  be 
constantly  watched. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  an  innate  prone- 
ness to  excess  in  alcohol,  of  a special  susceptibility 
to  habitual  and  abandoned  intemperance,  has  been 
recognised  from  the  earliest  times.  Plato  referred 
to  the  injurious  effects  of  intemperance  both  on 
the  parent  and  on  the  child.  Plutarch  wrote  — 
“ Ebrii  gignunt  ebrios  ; ” and  Aristotle  taught  that 
“ drunken  women  bring  forth  children  like  unto 
themselves.”  The  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1834,  in  their 
Report  on  Intemperance,  state  that  the  evils  of 
alcoholism  “ are  cumulative  in  the  amount  of 
injury  they  inflict,  as  intemperate  parents,  accord- 
ing to  high  medical  testimony,  give  a taint  to 
their  offspring  before  its  birth,  and  the  poisonous 
stream  of  ardent  spirits  is  conveyed  through  the 
milk  of  the  mother  to  the  infant  at  the  breast  ; 
so  that  the  fountain  of  life,  through  which  nature 
supplies  that  pure  and  .healthy  nutriment  of  in- 
fancy, is  poisoned  at  its  very  source,  and  a diseased 
and  vitiated  appetite  is  thus  created,  which  grows 
with  its  growth,  and  strengthens  with  its  increas- 
ing weakness  and  decay.” 

One  more  example,  which  has  come  under  my 
own  professional  observation,  may  be  useful.  A 
gentleman  of  position,  sixty-four  years  of  age,  is 
an  hereditary  drunkard.  So  violent  is  he  that  his 
wife  and  family  have  had  to  leave  him.  One  of 
his  sisters  (unmarried)  is  an  imbecile  through 
drinking.  She  has  frequently  tried  to  commit 
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suicide,  when  drunk,  by  hanging,  by  poison,  by 
jumping  from  a window,  and  by  drowning.  Her 
insanity  has  so  suicidal  a tendency  that  she  cannot 
be  left  for  a moment  alone — all  the  repeated  efforts 
at  self-destruction  which  I have  just  enumerated 
having  been  attempted  while  the  attention  of  the 
attendant  was  withdrawn  from  her  for  a few 
seconds.  She  will  do  anything  for  drink — will 
beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  pawn  everything  she  can 
lay  her  hands  on,  and  even  essay  robbery  with 
violence  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  money  to  gratify 
her  morbid  craving  for  alcohol.  Another  sister 
(married)  is  also  an  habitual  drunkard,  who  gets 
into  fits  of  ungovernable  fury  when  in  drink,  and, 
being  dangerous  both  to  herself  and  others,  is 
under  restraint.  Thus  all  the  family  are  dipso- 
maniacs. The  fatal  legacy  in  this  case  was  from 
both  parents.  The  father  shot  himself  when 
labouring  under  alcoholic  mania,  and  the  mother 
was  an  inveterate  drunkard.  The  grandfather 
was  also  a confirmed  inebriate. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  when  the  father  is 
addicted  to  drunkenness  the  girls  are  the  most 
liable  to  be  the  subjects  of  hereditary  alcoholism, 
and  when  the  mother  is  the  culprit  the  sons  are 
specially  endowed  with  the  family  failing  (litrtdite 
croisce) ; but  upon  this  point  I can  at  present  form 
no  reliable  opinion.  That  the  female  parent  is 
the  more  general  transmitter  of  the  hereditary 
alcoholic  taint  I have  little  doubt.  In  a London 
prison,  recently,  female  representatives  of  four 
different  generations  of  one  family  were  incai*- 
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cerated,  at  the  same  time,  for  drunkenness  or 
offences  connected  therewith.  In  my  own  ob- 
servation, the  female  members  of  several  families, 
which  suffered  under  the  infliction  of  drunken 
mothers,  have  all,  except  those  individuals  who 
have  become  rigid  teetotalers,  lapsed  into  being 
hardened  drunkards.  In  one  case,  the  females  of 
two  successive  generations,  and  in  another  case 
of  three  successive  generations,  have  all  formed 
an  unbroken  chain  of  reckless  inebriates ; and 
then  all  at  once  their  successors  in  life  have 
exhibited  an  utter  loathing  for  alcohol  in  every 
shape  and  form.  Apart  from  any  outside  tempe- 
rance influences,  an  instinctive  and  irrepressible 
abhorrence  is  sometimes  seen,  simultaneously  and 
of  its  own  accord,  in  the  children  of  the  third  or 
fourth  generation  of  families  formerly,  apparently, 
helplessly  and  firmly  bound  by  the  iron  fetters  of 
the  heredity  of  alcohol.  The  very  extent  of  the 
evil  seems  to  have  worked  out  its  own  cure.  The 
depths  of  misery  and  despair  into  which  the 
relentless  tyranny  of  alcohol  has,  by  inheritance, 
plunged  its  victims,  seems  to  have  permeated  their 
whole  being  with  hatred  of  their  enslaver,  and  to 
have  inspired  them  with  the  determination  to 
strike  a blow  for  freedom,  and,  casting  off  for  ever 
the  yoke  of  the  oppressor, — 

To  burst  the  chains  which  drink  for  ever  flings 

On  the  entangled  soul’s  aspiring  wings. 

The  inherited  drink-crave,  where  it  exists,  even 
when  from  the  absence  of  temptation  or  from  the 
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strength  of  resolute  will  it  has  never  been  made 
manifest,  is  always  latent,  and  ever  ready  to  be  lit 
up  at  the  faintest  alcoholic  provocation.  The 
smallest  sip  of  the  weakest  form  of  fermented  or 
distilled  liquor  has  power  to  set  in  a blaze  the 
hidden  unhallowed  fire.  Persons  ignorant  of  the 
inexorable  law  of  heredity  in  alcohol,  indiscrimi- 
nately rebuke  and  denounce  the  vicious  drunkard 
and  the  diseased  dipsomaniac.  But  to  medical, 
experts  it  is  as  clear  as  is  their  own  existence  that 
there  are  multitudes  of  persons,  of  both  sexes  and 
in  all  positions  in  life,  who,  though  they  may 
never  have  yielded  to  the  enticements  around 
them,  are  yet  branded  with  the  red-hot  iron  of 
alcoholic  heredity.  There  is  no  nobler  sight  on 
earth  than  the  triumph  of  such  weighted  ones 
over  their  lurking  and  implacable  foe — a foe  the 
more  terrible  that  it  lies  concealed  within  their 
own  bosom.  The  only  safety  for  all  such  lies  in 
entire  and  unconditional  abstinence  from  all  alco- 
holic drinks.  Such  must  shun  all  the  alcohols. 
Every  fermented  and  distilled  liquor  is  their 
•enemy.  Though  added  horrors,  such  as  de- 
lirium tremens,  may  be  heaped  up  by  a resort 
to  impure  spirits  and  the  heavier  alcohols, 
the  purest  ethylic  alcohol,  or  the  weakest  and 
most  delicate  fermented  wine,  is  strong  enough 
to  awake  the  dormant  appetite,  and  provoke  a 
thirst  too  often,  alas  ! quenched  only  in  death. 
Whatever  their  station  or  their  accomplishments, 
the  subjects  of  the  inherited  drink-crave  can  ab- 
stain or  can  drink  to  excess,  but  drink  moderately 
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they  cannot.  If,  in  a state  of  consciousness,  they 
taste  an  alcoholic  beverage  at  all,  whether  on  the 
plea  of  sickness  at  the  prescription  of  a physician 
or  on  the  plea  of  religion  at  the  exhortation  of  a 
priest,  they  are  in  imminent  danger.  Their  whole 
system  is,  as  it  were,  set  on  fire.  Unless  happily 
enabled  to  master  the  giant  appetite  in  the  very 
first  moments  of  its  reawakened  life,  they  are  truly 
taken  possession  of  by  a physical  demon,  a demon 
easily  raised,  but,  once  raised,  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  even  a Hercules  to  slay. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  is  well  here  to 
state  that  all  the  evil  resulting  from  hereditary 
alcoholism  may  be  transmitted  by  parents  who 
have  never  been  noted  for  their  drunkenness. 
Long  continued  habitual  excessive  indulgence  in 
intoxicating  drinks,  to  an  extent  far  short  of  pro- 
nounced intoxication,  is  not  only  sufficient  to 
originate  and  hand  down  the  morbid  tendency, 
but  is  much  more  likely  to  do  so  than  even 
oft  repeated  drunken  outbreaks  with  intervals  of 
perfect  sobriety  between. 

In  what  consist  these  influences  of  the  alco- 
holism of  parents  upon  the  constitutions  of  their 
children  ? The  mother  probably  is  the  more 
potent  factor  in  the  transmission.  She  exerts 
an  influence,  not  only  equally  with  the  father 
in  the  conception,  but,  in  addition,  during  the 
whole  period  of  utero-gestation,  wields  a special 
influence  on  the  unborn  child.  Exact  records 
are  wanting,  but  I have  remarked  a prepon- 
derance of  the  maternal  influence  in  the  causa- 
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tion  of  alcoholic  heredity  in  many  cases  in  family 
practice. 

Alcoholism  seems  to  impair  the  vital  properties 
of  the  fertilising  material,  and  thus  from  the  very 
beginning  the  child  of  one  or  two  intemperate 
parents  is  burdened  with  an  inherited  constitu- 
tional idiosyncrasy.  Then  the  depraved  moral 
sense  is  transmitted,  just  as  are  other  heritable 
mental  and  moral  defects.  When  the  heredity  is 
from  the  mother,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  arises 
mainly  from  the  defective  nutrition  of  the  nervous 
centres  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  substance,  during 
the  entire  uterine  career.  The  continued  action 
of  nervine  stimulants  modifies  the  nutrition  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  it  is  this  acquired  perversion 
of  the  normal  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  conveyed  from  parent  to  child  and  con- 
stitutes heredity  in  alcohol. 

The  nerve  cells  are  built  up  and  kept  in  ade- 
quate repair  by  the  nutritive  plasma  from  the 
blood.  This  process  is  essentially  a healthy  func- 
tion, the  health  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body 
depending  on  the  proper  nutrition,  growth,  and 
repair  of  the  cells.  By  taking  alcohol  (whether 
the  less  poisonous,  as  the  ethylic,  or  the  more 
poisonous,  as  the  butylic  or  amylic),  we  cause 
the  blood  plasma  to  convey  to  the  cells  an  irritant 
narcotic  poison  instead  of  a bland  nutritious  sub- 
stance, we  stimulate  the  cells  to  a rate  of  waste 
too  rapid  for  efficient  renewal,  and  thus  set  up  a 
depraved  diseased  condition. 

Alcohol  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  mental 
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powers.  Its  action  is  to  destroy  the  equilibrium 
of  the  organic  functions  of  the  mind,  and  by  this 
interference  it  brings  about  undue  depression  of 
some  of  the  functions,  and  undue  exaltation  of 
others.  This  abnormal  mental  unsteadiness  pro- 
duces in  the  children  of  such  parents  a badly- 
balanced  and  weakly  condition  of  the  brain  and 
whole  nervous  system,  as  well  as  of  the  moral 
faculties,  and  thus  both  the  mind  and  body  of  the 
offspring  of  parents,  whose  mental  and  physical 
being  is  steeped  in  alcohol,  are  predisposed  to  take  a 
diseased  action.  A crowd  of  nervous  disorders  is. 
the  inevitable  outcome.  The  mortality  among 
children  so  afflicted  is  enormous,  and  when  they 
survive  the  period  of  childhood,  epilepsy,  apoplexy, 
cerebral  and  meningeal  disease  and  insanity,  work 
sad  havoc  with  the  survivors. 

The  heredity  of  alcohol  is  now  beyond  dispute- 
It  is  no  mere  dream  of  an  abstemious  enthusiast, 
but  the  operation  of  a natural  law ; no  fanciful 
creation  of  a nephalian  brain,  but  an  acknowleged 
fact.  Men  and  women  on  whom  this  dread  in- 
heritance has  been  forced  without  their  consent 
are  everywhere  around  us,  bravely  struggling  to 
lead  a pure  and  sober  life ; and  would  it  not  be 
but  an  act  of  justice  to  make  every  church,  every 
home,  and  every  land,  safe  for  all  such  afflicted 
ones  by  the  expulsion  of  all  intoxicating  beverages 
from  our  sacred  services,  from  our  social  gather- 
ings, and  from  within  our  borders  ? Equity  and 
fairness  demand  this  at  our  hands  in  the  interest 
and  the  rights  of  each  hereditary  legatee  of  alcohol; 
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for  of  all  such  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  in  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  : — 

“ So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  man, 

That,  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, — 

As  in  their  birth  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 

Since  Nature  cannot  choose  its  origin) 

By  the  o’ergrowth  of  some  complexion, 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason  ; 

. , . . that  these  men 

Carrying,  I say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect. 

Being  Nature’s  livery  or  Fortune’s  star, 

(Their  virtues  else  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo) 

Shall  in  the  general  censure,  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault.” 


“ Hereditary  Alcoholism  is  an  undeniable  fact.” 
— Dr.  Lunier , of  Paris,  at  the  Brussels  Congress. 

“ Alcoholism  strikes  man,  not  only  in  his  own 
person,  but  also  in  his  descendants.  The  children 
of  the  alcoholic  parent  are  stamped,  as  it  were, 
with  a fatal  sign  that  seals  their  doom  and  death 
in  an  early  age.” — Dr.  Lunier , of  the  French  Medico- 
Psychological  Society. 

“ Cases  of  hysteria  observed  in  men  are  cases 
of  absinthism  transmitted  by  heredity.” — M.  Lan- 
ceraux.  

“ Diseases  arising  from  drinking  spirituous  or 
fermented  liquors  are  liable  to  become  hereditary.” 
— Frasmus  Darwin , M.D.,  F.R.S. 

“ One  sees  alcohol  follow  the  individual  in  his 
offspring.” — M.  Rousel. 

“ Of  many  manifestations  of  alcoholic  heredity 
epilepsy  is  the  most  common.” — M.  Taquet. 
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CONCERNING  THE 

EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  MAN. 


o 

Alcoholic  liquids,  as  derived  from  the  fermentation  of  fruits 
and  vegetable  substances,  have  been  known  and  used  from  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  our  race.  Being  derived  from 
the  grape  or  fruit  of  the  vine  chiefly,  the  name  vinum,  or 
wine,  was  naturally  applied  to  all  these  liquids,  until  some 
time  in  the  seventh  century,  when  a liquid  obtained  from  the 
fermentation  of  corn  began  to  be  called  beer  by  the  Saxons. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  alchemists  or  Arabian  schools 
of  chemistry,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  vinous  liquids  in 
use  began  to  be  subjected  to  distillation,  by  which  the  active 
intoxicating  constituent  was  obtained  in  a concentrated  form, 
to  which  was  applied  the  name  “ spirit  of  wine,”  and  after- 
wards the  word  “ alcohol.”  This  last  word  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  by  the  Arabians  to  designate  an  impalpable 
cosmetic  powder  used  by  the  women  of  that  day.  It  was 
afterwards  applied  to  various  subtle  powders,  and  finally  to 
spirit  of  wine.  The  first  really  scientific  use  of  the  term 
“ alcohol  ” with  which  we  are  acquainted  was  by  Lemert,  in 
his  Chemistry,  published  in  1698.  For  a long  period  after 
the  discovery  of  spirit  of  wine  or  alcohol,  it  was  used  only 
as  a solvent  or  menstruum  in  the  preparation  and  preserva- 
tion of  other  substances,  while  the  fermented  liquids  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  drinks.  The  impure  and  diluted  alco- 
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hols  derived  from  distillation  of  fermented  liquids,  known  as 
brandy,  gin,  rum,  and  whisky,  are  of  modem  origin,  having 
been  introduced  into  use  within  the  last  two  or  threo 
centuries.  Although  we  have  a large  variety  of  beverages 
derived  from  fermentation  and  distillation,  known  as  wines, 
beers,  and  distilled  spirits,  yet  ethylic,  or  absolute  ether, 
universally  known  under  the  name  alcohol,  constitutes  the 
active,  controlling  ingredient  in  them  all.  The  amount  of 
this  alcohol  in  the  fermented  drinks,  called  wines,  beer,  ales, 
&c.,  varies  from  four  to  twenty  per  cent. ; while  in  the  dis- 
tilled spirits,  called  brandy,  whisky,  rum,  and  gin,  it  consti- 
tutes from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  Separate  the  alcohol 
from  all  these  liquids,  and  the  remainder  would  be  capable  of 
producing  little  more  effect  on  the  human  system  than  pure 
water.  The  juniper  in  gin,  the  hop  in  beer,  and  the  vege- 
table acids  and  fecula  in  wines,  are  in  quantities  too  small  to 
exert  any  important  influence,  and  hence  may  be  omitted 
from  our  further  consideration. 

When  we  speak  of  alcohol,  therefore,  or  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol,  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  we  mean  to 
include  all  alcoholic  liquids,  whether  fermented  or  distilled. 
Until  analytical  and  organic  chemistry  had  made  sufficient 
progress  to  show  the  composition  of  the  more  common  articles 
of  food  and  drink,  no  efforts  were  made  to  explain  the  special 
or  physiological  action  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system.  All 
liquids  containing  it  were  simply  regarded  as  cordial  or  stimu- 
lant, and  capable  of  supporting  strength  and  life.  When  the 
chemico-physiological  school  of  investigators,  with  Baron  Lie- 
big at  its  head,  developed  the  fact  that  all  alimentary  substances 
were  capable  of  being  arranged  into  two  classes,  the  nitrogenous 
and  carbonaceous,  they  very  naturally  adopted  the  theoretical 
idea  that  the  former  when  taken  into  the  system  were  appro- 
priated to  the  nourishment  of  the  tissues,  while  the  latter 
united  with  oxygen  by  a species  of  combustion,  resulting  in 
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tlie  development  of  animal  heat  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
hence  were  familiarly  styled  “ respiratory  food.” 

Alcohol,  being  one  of  the  purest  of  the  carbonaceous  class, 
and  especially  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  was  at  once  as- 
signed a place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  respiratory  foods,  and 
of  supporters  of  animal  heat.  When  taken  into  the  living 
system  it  was  supposed  to  unite  rapidly  with  the  oxygen 
received  through  the  lungs,  evolving  heat,  and  leaving  as 
resultants  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water ; in  this  way  its  sup- 
posed heating  and  stimulating  effects  were  explained. 

The  simplicity  of  the  explanation,  coupled  with  the  high 
authority  of  Liebig,  caused  it  to  be  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted, although  resting  on  a purely  theoretical  basis,  without 
a single  experimental  fact  for  its  support.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  Dr.  Prout,  of  London,  ascertained  by  direct 
experiment  that  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  human  system 
directly  diminished  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  exhaled 
from  the  lungs,  and  consequently  there  could  be  no  combus- 
tion or  oxydation  of  the  alcohol  by  which  it  was  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Dr.  Percy  and  others  by  ex- 
amination found  that  alcohol,  taken  in  a dilute  form  into  the 
stomach,  was  taken  up  without  change  of  composition,  and 
carried  with  the  blood  into  all  the  organs  and  structures  of 
the  body  ; and  that  its  presence  could  be  easily  detected  by 
the  proper  chemical  tests.  The  chemico-physiologists,  how*- 
ever,  still  assuming  that  alcohol,  being  a hydrocarbon,  must 
necessarily  be  used  for  maintaining  temperature  and  respira- 
tion, suggested  that  the  union  of  its  elements  with  oxygen 
might  be  such  as  to  result  in  forming  acetic  acid,  or  aldehyde, 
instead  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Hence  they  still  sustained  the 
popular  belief  that  alcoholic  drinks  were  capable  of  increasing 
both  the  temperature  and  strength  of  the  human  body.  In 
the  meantime,  the  process  of  experimentation  went  on.  Dr. 
Boker,  of  Germany,  by  a well-devised  and  carefully-executed 
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series  of  experiments,  proved  that  the  presence  of  alcohol  in 
the  living  system  actually  diminished  the  sum  total  of  elimi- 
nations of  effete  matter  daily ; and,  consequently,  that  its 
presence  must  retard  those  molecular  changes  by  which  nutri- 
tion, secretion,  and  elimination  are  effected.  In  1850  the 
writer  of  this  paper  prosecuted  an  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  effects  of  different  articles  of  food  and 
drink  on  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  on  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  excreted  from  the  lungs.  These  experiments 
proved  conclusively  that  during  the  active  period  of  digestion 
after  taking  any  ordinary  food,  whether  nitrogenous  or  car- 
bonaceous, the  temperature  of  the  body  is  always  increased ; 
but  after  taking  alcohol  in  the  form  of  either  fermented  or 
distilled  drinks*  the  temperature  begins  to  fall  within  half  an 
hour,  and  continues  to  decrease  for  from  two  to  three  hours. 
The  extent  and  duration  of  the  reduction  of  temperature  was 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  taken.  The 
results  of  this  series  of  experiments  were  embodied  in  a paper 
read  to  the  American  Medical  Association  in  May,  1851.  A 
few  years  later,  the  experimental  researches  of  Lallemand, 
Perrin,  and  Duroy  proved  conclusively  that  alcohol,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  was  not  only  absorbed  and  carried 
with  the  blood  into  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  but 
also  that  it  was  eliminated  as  alcohol,  unchanged  chemically, 
from  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys.  The  experiments  of 
Prout  were  repeated,  and  his  results  confirmed,  by  Sandras 
and  Bouchardt,  of  France  ; W.  A.  Hammond,  myself,  and 
others  of  this  country.  Those  of  Boker  were  carefully  re- 
peated and  varied  by  Anstie,  of  England,  and  Hammond,  of 
this  country.  My  own  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
animal  heat  have  been  repeated,  and  the  results  confirmed,  by 
a large  number  of  observers,  among  whom  are  Drs.  Eichard- 
son,  Anstie,  and  Hammond.  Those  of  Lallemand,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  elimination  of  alcohol,  have  been  equally  con- 
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firmed,  except  the  claim  that  the  amount  eliminated  is  not 
equal  to  the  whole  quantity  taken.  Hence  the  following  pro- 
positions may  be  stated  as  fully  established  scientific  facts  : — 

First.  That  alcohol,  when  taken  diluted  in  the  form  of 
fermented  or  distilled  spirits,  is  rapidly  absorbed  without 
change,  carried  into  the  blood,  and  with  that  fluid  brought 
in  contact  with  every  structure  and  part  of  the  human  body. 

Second.  That  while  circulating  in  the  blood,  its  presence 
retards  those  molecular  or  atomic  changes  by  which  nutrition, 
disintegration,  and  secretion  are  maintained,  and  the  phenomena 
of  life  continued. 

Third.  That  its  presence  retards  the  elimination  of  waste 
matter,  impairs  nerve  sensibility,  lessens  muscular  excitability, 
and  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

Fourth.  That  a part,  at  least,  of  the  amount  taken  is  finally 
eliminated  or  thrown  out  of  the  system  with  the  excretions, 
without  having  undergone  any  appreciable  chemical  change. 

These  facts  are  as  well  established  as  any  in  the  domain  of 
physiology  or  in  the  whole  field  of  natural  science,  and  they 
point  with  all  the  clearness  and  force  of  a mathematical  de- 
monstration to  the  conclusion,  that  alcohol  is  in  no  sense  food  ; 
neither  furnishing  material  for  the  tissues,  nor  fuel  for  com- 
bustion, nor  yet  generating  either  nervous  or  muscular  force. 
Having  thus  determined,  experimentally,  that  alcohol  is  neither 
food  nor  a generator  of  force  in  the  living  body,  the  question 
recurs,  What  are  its  positive  effects  when  taken  in  the  ordinary 
manner  ? I answer,  simply  those  of  an  anaesthetic  and  organic 
sedative.  Like  ether  and  chloroform,  its  presence  diminishes 
the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system  and  brain,  thereby  render- 
ing the  individual  less  conscious  of  all  outward  and  exterior 
impressions.  This  diminution  of  sensibility,  or  anaesthesia, 
is  developed  in  direct  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  taken, 
and  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  from  simple  exemption  from  all 
feeling  of  fatigue,  pain,  and  idea  of  weight,  exhibited  by  ease, ' 
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buoyancy,  hilarity,  &c.,  to  that  of  complete  unconsciousness, 
and  loss  of  muscular  power.  It  is  this  anaesthetic  effect  of 
alcohol  that  has  led  to  all  the  popular  errors,  and  contradictory 
uses,  which  have  proved  so  destructive  to  human  health  and 
happiness.  It  lias  long  been  one  of  the  noted  paradoxes  of 
human  action  that  the  same  individual  would  resort  to  the  same 
alcoholic  drink  to  warm  him  in  winter,  protect  him  from  the 
heat  in  summer,  to  strengthen  when  weak  or  weary,  and  to 
soothe  and  cheer  when  afflicted  in  body  or  mind.  With  tho 
facts  now  before  us,  the  explanation  of  all  this  is  apparent. 
The  alcohol  does  not  relieve  the  individual  from  cold  by  in- 
creasing his  temperature ; nor  from  heat  by  cooling  him ; nor 
from  weakness  and  exhaustion  by  nourishing  his  tissues ; nor 
yet  from  affliction  by  increasing  nerve-power ; but  simply  by 
diminishing  the  sensibility  of  his  nerve  structure,  and  thereby 
lessening  his  consciousness  of  impressions,  whether  from  cold 
or  heat,  or  weariness  or  pain.  In  other  words,  the  presence 
of  the  alcohol  has  not  in  any  degree  lessened  the  effects  of  tho 
evils  to  which  he  is  exposed,  but  has  diminished  his  conscious- 
ness of  their  existence,  and  thereby  impaired  his  judgment 
concerning  the  degree  of  their  action  upon  him. 

It  is  this  property  of  alcohol  to  produce  that  sense  of  ease, 
buoyancy,  and  exhilaration,  arising  from  a moderate  diminution 
of  nerve  sensibility,  that  gives  it  the  fascinating  and  delusive 
power  over  the  human  race  which  it  has  wielded  so  ruinously 
for  centuries  gone  by.  But  while  the  presence  of  alcohol 
diminishes  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  structure,  it  also  re- 
tards all  the  molecular  changes,  thereby  diminishing  the 
activity  of  nutrition,  secretion,  elimination,  and  the  evolution 
of  heat,  constituting  a true  organic  sedative.  When  taken  in 
small  quantities,  repeated  daily,  the  individual  usually  slowly 
increases  in  weight,  not  from  increased  nutrition,  but  from 
retarding  the  waste  and  retaining  the  old  atoms  longer  in  the 
tissues.  By  some  investigators,  this  power  to  retard  atomic 
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changes,  and  consequently  to  retain  the  old  atoms,  has  been 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  nutrition,  or  the  actual  assimilation 
and  addition  of  new  atoms.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  Dr.  Ham- 
mond and  a few  others  persist  in  representing  alcohol  as  in- 
direct food.  The  fallacy  of  such  claim,  and  its  mischievous 
tendency,  'will  be  fully  apparent  by  reference  to  one  of  the 
plainest  laws  governing  living  animal  matter.  The  law  is, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  are  associated  with  and 
dependent  on  atomic  changes,  and  that  each  individual  cell  or 
aggregation  of  bioplasm  constituting  an  organic  atom,  has 
its  determinate  period  of  growth,  maturity,  and  dissolution. 
Hence,  to  introduce  into  the  living  system  any  agent  that  will 
retard  atomic  change, is  equivalent  to  retarding  the  phenomena 
of  life.  And  if  by  retarding  the  atomic  changes,  < ells  or  atoms 

i 

are  retained  in  the  tissues  longer  than  the  natural  duration  of 
their  activity,  such  retention  may  increase  the  bulk  and 
weight,  but  in  the  same  ratio  it  embarasses  the  tissues  with 
the  presence  of  material  which  is  constantly  becoming  inert 
and  tending  to  degeneration.  Consequently,  the  individual 
who  thus  increases  his  bulk  and  weight  by  taking  just 
enough  of  the  weaker  alcoholic  drinks  daily  to  retard  the 
processes  of  secretion  and  waste,  in  the  same  proportion  dimi- 
nishes his  activity,  his  power  of  endurance,  and  his  ability 
to  resist  the  effects  of  morbid  agents  of  every  kind.  This 
is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  thousands  of  beer  and  wine 
drinkers,  who  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  were 
muscular,  active,  capable  of  any  reasonable  endurance,  Avith  a 
weight  of  150  pounds,  but  who,  after  moderately  retarding 
atomic  changes  and  retaining  old  atoms  by  the  daily  use  of  wine 
or  beer,  have  acquired  a weight  of  200  pounds  or  more,  and 
have  lost  their  muscular  activity  and  endurance  to  such  an 
extent  that  an  active  exercise  of  twenty  minutes  would  make 
them  puff  like  a “ heavy  horse.”  It  is  this  sedative  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  organic  or  molecular  changes  in  the  tissues, 
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retaining  waste  and  effete  matter  that  ought  to  have  been 
promptly  disintegrated  and  thrown  out,  which  impairs  the 
vital  properties,  and  predisposes  or  prepares  the  system  to 
yield  to  morbid  influences  of  any  kind  to  which  it  may  be 
•exposed.  And  especially  does  this  sedative  effect  of  alcohol 
on  the  organic  changes,  when  maintained  by  a moderate  and 
eontinued  use  of  the  article,  favour  those  degenerative  changes 
which  result  in  tubercular,  caseous,  and  fatty  deposits  in  the 
lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  and  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  in 
materially  shortening  the  duration  of  life.  It  is  the  same 
interference  with  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  waste,  only 
exerted  more  actively,  that  causes  gastritis  and  delirium 
tremens  in  the  excessive  drinker  of  distilled  spirits.  If 
you  ask  for  the  special  modus  opercindi  of  alcohol,  how  it 
produces  its  anaesthetic  and  sedative  effect  when  taken  into 
the  human  system,  I answer,  chiefly  by  its  strong  affinity 
for  water  and  albumen.  The  two  last-named  substances 
•exist  in  the  blood  and  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
for  them  alcohol  has  a strong  chemical  affinity.  Hence, 
when  it  is  present  in  the  blood,  it  attracts  the  water  from 
the  blood  corpuscles,  causing  them  to  become  more  or  less 
eorrugated,  and  inclined  to  adhere  to  one  another,  as  des- 
cribed by  Dr.  Richardson,  of  London,  and  diminishing  the 
capacity  of  the  blood  to  absorb  oxygen  or  other  gases  from 
the  air  in  the  lungs  ; and  by  its  strong  affinity  for  the 
albumen  of  the  tissues  it  retards  the  play  of  vital  affinity 
between  that  substance  and  the  other  materials  with  which 
it  is  in  contact,  thereby  retarding  the  molecular  changes 
as  already  described.  The  paralysing  effect  exerted  on  the 
vasomotor  as  well  as  cerebro-spinal  nervous  structures  by 
which  sensibility  is  impaired,  is  owing  partly  to  the  direct 
anaesthetic  properties  of  the  alcohol,  and  partly  to  the 
diminished  interchange  of  oxygen  for  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
process  of  respiration.  That  a part  of  the  alcohol  should  bo 
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retained  for  a considerable  length  of  time  in  the  system  by 
the  affinities  just  mentioned,  is  very  probable.  Hence,  the 
late  Dr.  Anstie  may  have  been  correct  in  claiming  that  it  was 
not  all  eliminated  from  the  system  within  any  limited  period 
of  time,  and  yet  its  retention  would  afford  no  proof  that  it 
was  either  appropriated  as  food  or  for  the  generation  of  force. 

On  the  contrary,  the  catalytic  influence  of  its  presence  re- 
tards both.  If  we  scan  the  whole  domain  of  physiology  and 
pathology  in  connection  with  the  logical  deductions  from  the 
experimental  researches  by  parties  widety  separated  by  time, 
space,  nationality,  and  language,  we  shall  be  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  alcohol  as  found  in  any  or  all  of  the  fermented 
and  distilled  drinks,  is  neither  stimulating,  strengthening,  nor 
nourishing  to  the  human  system,  but  simply  anaesthetic  and 
sedative.  Consequently,  it  cannot  be  used  in  health  without 
injurious  effects  proportioned  to  the  quantity  used  and  the 
frequency  of  its  repetition.  Its  applicability  as  a remedy  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  is  extremely  limited ; so  much  so 
that  it  might  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  without  any  injury 
to  the  sick,  every  intelligent  physician  being  able  to  supply 
its  place  with  other  remedies  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  value  in 
the  limited  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  applicable.  Such 
we  regard  as  the  just  and  legitimate  verdict  of  true  science, 
regarding  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  man.  We  might 
amplify  this  paper  by  the  citation  of  additional  authorities 
and  illustrative  facts,  until  it  would  fill  a volume  ; but  wre 
have  thought  it  more  profitable,  and  better  fitting  the  present 
occasion,  to  limit  it  to  a concise  and  plain  statement  of  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  on  this  important  subject. 


“ IIAS  NOT  THE  TIME  ARRIVED  FOR  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION  TO  GIVE  THE  PUBLIC  A SCIEN- 
TIFIC OPINION  AS  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  ALCO- 
HOLIC LIQUORS  AS  BEVERAGES  ? ” * 


Why  is  there  so  much  said  about  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  ? 
Why  is  the  alcohol  which  they  all  contain  the  subject  of  such 
incessant  questionings  1 “ Is  there  not  a cause  ? ” If  it  be  true 

that  at  least  40,000  lives  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  cut  off  by 
alcohol  every  year,  is  there  not  a cause  ? If  it  be  true,  as  Lord 
Justice  Coleridge  and  many  other  other  judges  say,  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  serious  crimes  have  their  origin  in  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  is  there  not  a cause1?  If,  as  the  Commisioners  in 
Lunacy  say,  and  as  Dr.  Crichton  Browne  and  other  authorities 
confirm,  14  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  registered  lunatics,  that 
is  to  say,  nearly  15,000  persons,  have  lost  their  reason  through 
the  direct  influence  of  alcohol,  with  an  uncertain,  but,  in  all 
probability,  an  equal  number  through  its  indirect  influence,  is 
there  not  a cause  ? If  three-fourths,  or  even  two-thirds  of  the 
pauperism  of  the  country,  and  an  undefined,  but  immense 
amount  of  misery,  vice,  and  disease  are  justly  traceable  to  the 
effect  of  alcoholic  liquors,  is  there  not  a cause  ? Finally,  if  it 
be  true  that  there  are  two  or  three  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  who  never  use  any  of  these  liquors,  and  who,  therefore, 
do  not  suffer  any  of  their  direct  evil  consequences,  or  become 
burdens  or  nuisances  to  their  fellow-creatures  thereby,  I ask 
with  all  earnestness,  is  there  not  a cause  for  inquiry  as  to  the 
possibility  of  avoiding  all  those  terrible  drink-caused  evils,  and 
has  not  the  time  arrived  for  the  medical  profession  to  give  the 


* A paper  read  at  a Conference  of  Medical  Men,  in  the  Athenceum 
Bristol,  13th  October,  1880. 
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public  a scientific  opinion  with  regard  to  the  value  of  alcoholic 
liquors  as  beverages  ? 

The  public,  or  at  least  a large  section  of  it,  is  always  ready 
to  hear  what  the  profession  has  to  tell  on  this  subject,  and  it  is 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  public  is  much  perplexed  at  the- 
difference  of  opinion  which  has  hitherto  been  only  too  palpable. 
That  perplexity  has  in  some  quarters  given  rise  to  contempt, 
and  I have  heard  it  freely  stated  that,  if  the  profession  cannot 
agree  as  to  the  necessity  and  value  of  alcohol  to  healthy  people, 
their  opinion  on  other  matters  as  well  as  this  can  be  worth  but 
little.  This  is,  of  course,  a very  superficial  view,  but  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a grain  of  common  sense  in  it,  and  it  behoves  us- 
therefore  to  ask  why  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  conflicting  voices 
on  the  subject,  and  to  see  whether  a more  unanimous  verdict 
cannot  be  given.  Some  months  ago  twelve  papers  appeared  in 
the  Contemporary  Review , on  the  Alcohol  Question,  from  as 
many  medical  men,  and  although  no  pronounced  advocate  of 
total  abstinence  was  permitted  to  state  that  side  of  the  question, 
yet  the  impression  left  in  literary  and  .scientific  circles  was  not 
one  satisfactory  to  the  medical  profession ; it  was  a kind  of 
painful  amusement  at  the  strange  diversity  of  opinion  among 
the  twelve.  Why  is  this  so  1 Need  it  be  so  ? 

We,  as  medical  men  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  life  and 
disease,  are  better  able  to  understand  the  difficulties  which  beset 
us  than  the  public  can  be.  They  give  us  credit  for  knowing 
more  than  we  do  know,  and  for  seeing  what  is,  and  perhaps  ever 
will  be,  invisible,  and  they  expect  an  oracular  and  authoritative 
reply  to  the  myriad  questions  which  arise.  The  temptation  to- 
play  the  part  of  “ Sir  Oracle  ” is  very  strong,  since  each  great 
voice  can  count  upon  a very  respectable  number  of  echoes  who- 
will  take  his  word  for  gospel.  It  is  these  voices  of  authorities,, 
great  and  small,  deductions  more  or  less  correct,  and  more  or  less 
conscientious,  from  facts  which  are  facts,  and  from  many  facts- 
which  are  not  facts, — it  is  these  mere  opinions,  often  wide  as- 
the  poles  asunder,  which  have  caused  so  great  confusion  on  this- 
subject. 

There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  much  remains  to  be  discovered 
as  to  the  action  of  alcohol  in  the  body  in  health  and  disease. 
But  we  are  not  in  entire  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Its  physio- 
logical and  pathological  effects  are  becoming  increasingly  under- 
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stood,  and  information  as  to  tho  resultant  of  its  action  on  the 
life,  work,  and  health  of  the  community  are  accumulating  year 
by  year.  It  is  these  facts  of  science  which  alone  form  a firm 
foundation  on  which  an  opinion  of  any  true  value  can  be  given, 
and  if  such  facts  do  not  exist,  or  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
or  broad  to  warrant  a conclusion,  it  were  better,  surely,  to  state 
plainly  that  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  a scientific 
opinion,  that  is,  an  opinion  founded  on  knowledge,  than  to 
assert  with  a show  of  authority  what  may  be  mere  fictions  of 
the  mind. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  state  what  may  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
rule  of  alcohol  in  the  system,  since  my  object  is  not  to  raise 
controversy,  but  rather  to  indicate  certain  broad  facts  which 
seem  to  me  established,  and  to  suggest  a position  which  the 
Profession  may  with  certainty  adopt  when  interrogated  as  to 
the  value  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages. 

At  the  very  outset  I would  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  vital 
distinction  between  health  and  disease  in  respect  to  alcohol. 
Even  though  alcoholic  liquors  were  the  most  pernicious  poisons 
in  any  quantity  to  healthy  people  it  might  well  be  that  at 
certain  periods  of  some  diseases  they  might  have  a most  benefi- 
cial action.  All  reasonable  people  must  admit  this  possibility, 
and  only  experience  of  disease,  treated  both  with  and  without 
alcohol,  can  afford  the  data  for  a just  decision  as  to  its  value 
therein.  But  the  question  as  to  its  value  in  health  is  entirely 
separate  from  this. 

What  are  we  prepared  to  say,  then,  to  the  question,  “Is 
alcohol  a necessary  of  life  ? ” When  we  remember  that  alcoholic 
liquors  are  not  known  to  have  been  used  till  centuries — perhaps 
ages — after  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  globe  ; that  all 
inanimate  creation  below  man  lives  and  thrives  without  them ; 
that,  at  least  as  beverages,  they  are  artificial  products,  the  result 
of  man’s  invention ; and  that  there  have  been,  and  still  are, 
millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  in 
all  climates  and  under  all  conditions,  who  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being  without  any  such  liquors,  I think  we 
are  justified  in  saying  that  they  are,  in  no  sense,  necessary  to 
healthy  life. 

But  while  I think  all  will  agree  on  this  point,  the  question 
arises  whether  their  use  may  make  life  more  healthy  than  it 
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otherwise  would  be  ; whether  alcohol  has  any  power  of  warding 
off  disease,  or  of  assisting  the  body  and  mind  under  exceptional 
circumstances — such  as  exposure  to  great  cold,  great  heat,  or 
excessive  work  ? How  is  this  to  be  settled  ? It  is  clear  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  individual  testimony, 
for  this  is  conflicting,  and  perhaps  always  will  be.  Nor  can  we 
be  surprised  at  this.  "We  learn  by  the  most  simple  observations 
that  alcohol  frequently  acts  as  a most  decided  narcotic  ; that  it 
blunts  the  sensibilities  and  confounds  the  judgment.  Hence  an 
individual  under  its  influence  is  not  always  the  best  judge  of  its 
real  effect.  But  if  individual  testimony  is  inconclusive,  the 
consensus  of  testimony,  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  of  more 
value.  But  this  must  be  checked  by  what  is,  after  all,  the  court 
of  final  appeal— namely,  facts  which  are  independent  of  opinion. 
Are  there  any  such  facts  ? Are  there  any  facts  which  show  what 
is  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  health  and  longevity  1 We  do  not 
want  to  be  told  that  excess  in  the  use  of  alcohol  is  injurious  to 
life.  We  know  that.  But  we  want  to  know  whether  what  is 
called  “ moderation  ” in  their  use  has  any  injurious  influence. 
I cannot  but  think  that  most  of  the  facts  I have  to  adduce, 
though  they  are  very  familiar  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject,  are  nevertheless  unknown  to  many  medical  men,  since 
no  single  instance  was  referred  to  by  the  writers  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  before  mentioned. 

Thus  there  are  several  tables  which  show  the  comparative 
health  of  abstaining  clubs  with  those  who  make  no  profession 
on  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  contain  many  hard 
drinkers  whose  lives  would  inflate  the  average ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  clubs  also  contain  many  abstainers  whose  lives 
are  a set-off  to  those  of  the  drunkards,  and  through  which  the 
general  average  more  fairly  indicates  the  influence  of  the  mode- 
rate drinking  of  the  majority. 

(1.)  The  following  comparison  was  instituted  some  time  ago 
between  several  clubs  in  Preston  : — 


Members  sick 
per  annum. 

Average  days  per 
siek  member. 

Average  days 
per  member. 

8 General  Clubs 
3 Total  Abstaining  Clubs 

23*3  per  cent. 
13  9 „ „ 

53 

23 

121 
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(2.)  The  following  shows  the  difference  between  the  abstaining 
Rechabites,  and  the  Oddfellows  in  the  Bradford  district  during 
eight  years : — 


Time  Sick  per  Member. 

Deaths. 

Odd  Fellows 

13  days  10  hours 

1 in  44 

Rechabites 

4 2 „ 

1 in  141 

(3.)  The  Rev.  Stenton  Eardley,  Vicar  of  Streatham,  London, 
has  given  the  following  particulars  respecting  a Court  of  Foresters 
in  that  parish.  During  the  years  1869-75  inclusive  there  were 
on  the  average  152  members,  of  whom  nearly  one-fourth  were 
total  abstainers.  The  amount  of  sick  pay  during  those  seven 
years  was  £745,  and  of  this  the  abstainers’  share,  if  they  had 
been  ill  to  the  same  extent  as  the  others,  should  have  been 
£180  ; as  a matter  of  fact  they  only  drew  £56  : in  other  words  the 
non-abstainers,  though  only  three  times  as  numerous,  had  thirteen 
times  as  much  sickness. 

(4.)  The  following  is  a comparison  between  the  Preston  Sick 
Union  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  comprising  about 
a dozen  lodges  in  and  round  Preston,*  and  the  London  Grand 
Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance : — 


Average  No 
of  Members. 

Average  No. 
of  days  of  Sick- 
ness each  Sick 
Member. 

Average  No. 

of  days  of 
Sickness  per  . 
Member. 

Preston  Sick  Union 

5 years 

1,345 

3850 

7-7 

Sons  of  Temperance 

7 „ 

1,250 

27L5 

50 

(5.)  If  we  turn  to  the  Army  we  find  a similar  contrast.  There 
are  now  more  than  9,000  abstaining  soldiers  in  India,  and  several 
regiments  have  sent  in  returns  as  to  the  relative  sickness  and 
mortality  of  the  abstainers  and  non-abstainers,  among  2,118  of 
the  former,  and  4,430  of  the  latter.f 

* Hardv/ick’s  Manual  for  Patrons  and  Members  of  Friendly  Societies, 
Table  II.,  p.  90. 

f Annual  Report  of  the  Soldiers’  Total  Abstinence  Association  for 
187U-SU,  p.  1C. 
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The  following  are  the  monthly  averages  per  1,000  : — 


Admissions 

Invalided  to 

Invalided  to 

Deaths 

into  Hospital. 

the  Hills. 

England. 

per  1,000. 

Non-Abstainers  

93 

87 

5-27 

T45 

Abstainers  

48 

3-9 

T27 

•375 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  statistics  include  a considerable 
number  of  immoderate  drinkers,  and  that  they  cannot,  therefore, 
be  relied  on.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  although,  as  I said 
before,  the  Oddfellows  and  other  clubs  include  many  abstainers. 
Eut  they  are  confirmed  by  other  statistics  where  this  fallacy 
seems  to  be  excluded. 

(6.)  Thus  Dr.  Lees  gives  us  the  following  comparison  for  ten 
years  between  the  Colne  Tent  of  Eechabites  and  the  Colne 
Wesleyan  Friendly  Society,  the  members  of  which  we  may  pre- 
sume to  be  sober  men  : — 


Average  Sickness. 

Mortality  per  1,000. 

Wesley ans  

10  days  19  hours 
5 „ 18  ,, 

13-9 

Rechabites 

9-9 

(7.)  Dr.  W.  E.  Carpenter  some  years  ago  published  the 
returns  obtained  by  Government,  in  1849,  as  to  the  sickness  and 
mortality  of  the  European  troops  of  the  Madras  army,  in  which, 
as  you  will  observe,  the  intemperate  are  not  classed  with  the 
temperate,  and  these  can,  therefore,  be  compared  with  the  total 
abstainers. 


Intemperate, 

942. 

Temperate, 

4,318. 

Abstainers, 

460. 

Ratio  of  admissions  to  hospital 

to  strength  per  cent. 

214-861 

141-593 

130-888 

Ratio  of  deaths  to  strength 

per  cent.  •••  • • # 

4-458 

2-315 

■ 1 

1-111 

In  this  case,  although  the  number  of  admissions  to  Hospital 
among  the  abstainers  is  not  greatly  less  than  among  the  tern- 
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peratemen,  as  130  to  141,  yet  the  severity  of  the  illnesses  must 
have  been  considerably  less,  since  the  deaths  were  almost  exactly 
one-half. 

(8.)  This  superior  longevity  of  abstainers  comes  out  in 
all  the  statistics  which  refer  thereto,  and  is  further  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  now  well-established  results  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institution  of 
London.  This  Life  Assurance  Society  has  two  sections,  a 
General  Section,  in  which  about  20,000  sound  and  healthy 
moderate  drinkers  are  insured,  the  intemperate  being  rigidly 
excluded  ; it  includes,  nevertheless,  a considerable  number  who 
have  become  abstainers  : the  other,  the  Temperance  Section,  in 
which  about  10,000  strict  abstainers  are  insured.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  claims  expected  according  to  the  tables  of 
mortality  employed,  and  the  claims  actually  made  through 
death  : — 


General  Section. 

Temperance  Section. 

Years. 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

Claims 

expected. 

made. 

expected. 

made. 

1865-80 

3,450 

3,444 

2,002 

1,433 

These  figures  show  that  as  a result  of  total  abstinence  some 
550  lives  have  been  preserved,  or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  that, 
if  those  in  the  General  Section  had  abstained,  instead  of  3,444 
claims,  only  2,469  claims  would  have  been  made,  so  that  975 
more  deaths  occurred  in  that  period  through  the  use  of  alcohol. 

(9.)  The  late  Dr.  Parkes  made  a very  careful  analysis  of  the 
results  of  the  issue  of  a small  ration  of  spirits,  namely  2^  ounces 
of  rum,  to  the  troops  of  the  Ashanti  expedition  in  the  evening 
after  the  march.  He  showed  that,  after  making  every  possible 
allowance  for  error,  there  was  less  sickness  in  general,  and  also 
less  fever,  among  the  abstainers,  than  amongst  those  who  had 
this  very  small  allowance.  It  was  shown,  too,  that  these 
abstainers  did  everything  that  was  required  of  them  just  as  well 
as  the  moderate  drinkers,  and,  therefore,  that  the  idea  many  of 
the  latter  held,  that  the  rum  “ did  them  good,”  was  purely 
imaginary.  The  observations  then  madr  have  confirmed  the 
truth  of  many  previous  observations  to  the  effect  that  alcoholic 
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liquors  have  a decidedly  injurious  effect  on  the  power  of 
muscular  endurance.  That  while  for  a short  time  alcoholic 
liquors  seem  to  relieve  fatigue,  yet  that  this  effect  soon  passes 
away,  leaving  the  system  worse  off  than  before.  It  is  clear,  as 
Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  says,  that  alcohol  does  not  give  strength, 
but  simply  enables  a person  to  use  up  more  completely  what 
strength  he  may  have.  This  is  a fact  so  certainly  demonstrated 
that  I think  we  may  unanimously  declare  that  alcoholic  liquors 
are  very  injurious  when  hard  and  continuous  work  has  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Moreover,  these  vital  facts  are  uniformly  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  our  prisons.  It  is  admitted  that  our  prisoners  are 
healthier  than  the  population  at  large.  Is  it  not  clear  then  that 
their  total  abstinence  is  consistent  with  good  physical  health  % 
It  is  true  that  the  other  dietetic  and  hygienic  arrangements  are 
perfect,  but  they  are  subject  to  the  depressing  influence  of  con- 
finement. Their  good  health,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
when  many  outside  the  prison  complain  that  total  abstinence  does 
not  agree  with  them,  the  cause  is  in  all  probability  to  be  found 
in  the  violation  of  some  other  rule  of  health,  and  not  in  the 
observance  of  this. 

But  to  return  to  our  statistics,  do  not  these  clearly  indicate 
what  is  the  tendency  and  influence  of  alcohol  % Do  they  not 
show  that  whatever  may  be  our  theories  as  to  the  action  of 
alcohol,  it  does  in  the  long  run,  used  by  many  people  for  many 
years,  increase  the  amount  of  disease  and  shorten  the  average 
duration  of  life  % I know  of  no  facts  pointing  the  other  way, 
but  if  the  results  had  been  just  the  opposite,  should  we  not  have 
had  them  rightly  brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  value  of 
alcohol  1 But  seeing  that  they  speak  most  plainly  of  the  danger 
of  the  use  of  alcohol,  ought  we  not  to  accept  them  candidly,  and 
publish  as  widely  as  possible  the  conclusion  to  which  they  point, 
namely,  that  alcoholic  liquors  increase  the  amount  of  disease  and 
shorten  life  ? 

I am  not  so  insane  as  to  say  that  a minute  quantity  of  alcohol 
is  a fatal  poison.  But  we  are  not  called  on  to  say  that.  We 
know  that  any  large  amount  of  alcohol  taken  daily  is  decidedly 
injurious,  and  are  prepared  to  say  so.  Are  we  able  to  say  how 
much  can  be  taken  with  impunity  ? It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
there  are  multitudes  at  this  moment  who  are  injuring  their 
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constitutions  and  shortening  their  lives  by  taking  alcohol  daily 
in  an  amount  which  they  consider  strictly  moderate.  Is  it  not 
our  wisdom  and  our  duty  to  advise  these,  and  all  men,  to  take 
only  so  much  as  we  know  to  be  perfectly  safe,  thus  putting  on 
them  the  responsibility  of  all  evil  consequences  which  may 
ensue  if  they  do  not  follow  our  advice  ? When  we  see,  therefore, 
that  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the 
performance  of  all  the  duties  of  life — that  its  habitual  use  in  an 
unknown  but  moderate  amount  produces  disease  and  shortens 
life — ought  we  not  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  of  taking 
any  at  all  upon  the  public  themselves  ? 

How  do  we  act  in  reference  to  ventilation?  We  know  that 
the  presence  of  all  but  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
is  injurious  to  health,  and  all  our  efforts  are  directed  towards 
getting  rid  of  this  deleterious  agent  as  completely  as  possible. 
We  tell  the  public  that  the  purer  the  air  is,  the  tetter  it  is. 
When  we  deal  with  alcohol,  which  becomes  deleterious  at  an 
unknown  amount,  and  exerts  a hurtful  influence  by  its  slow 
continuous  chemical  influence,  without  any  obvious  warning  to 
the  individual,  must  we  not  honestly  say,  without  being  biassed 
by  our  own  habits  or  tastes,  or  those  of  the  public,  The  less  alcohol 
you  take  the  tetter  for  you. 

That  this  chemical  action  of  alcohol,  by  which  it  tends  to 
harden  protoplasm,  and  to  check  its  healthy  growth,  is  exerted 
in  direct  proportion  to  its  amount,  I have  been  able  to  prove 
by  its  action  in  checking  the  growth  of  cress.  If  equal  quantities 
of  mould  be  put  into  bottles  of  the  same  size,  and  if  to  these  be 
added  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  alcohol  of  different  strengths, 
and  if  then  a similar  number  of  seeds  of  cress  be  sprinkled  on 
the  surface,  and  the  bottles  be  corked  and  exposed  to  the  same 
conditions,  it  will  be  found  that  the  growth  of  the  cress  is 
hindered  in  exact  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  alcohol,  and 
that,  acting  thus  continuously,  surprisingly  minute  quantities  of 
alcohol  are  able  to  affect  it.  Thus  even  one  drop  of  alcohol  in 
20,000  of  water  (over  one  quart)  hinders  its  growth  slightly, 
while  one  in  10,000,  and  lower  dilutions,  exert  a very  marked 
influence.  It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  the  potassic 
bichromate  test  for  alcohol  only  just  shows  the  presence  of  one 
drop  in  about  4,000  of  water. 

It  is  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  alcoholic  liquors  should 
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not  be  given  to  children.  They  are  more  sensitive  to  its  nervine 
influence,  and  their  bodies  contain  a larger  proportion  of  young 
growing  cells  on  which  alcohol  has  a greater  influence.  But 
growth  does  not  cease  with  adolescence,  the  repair  of  tissues  by 
cell-growth  goes  on  throughout  life.  To  whatever  extent,  there- 
fore, alcohol  is  injurious  to  the  young  cells  of  young  people,  it 
must  be  injurious  to  the  young  cells  of  older  people,  and  I see  in 
this  one  cause  of  the  degeneration  of  tissues  to  which  alcohol 
leads,  and  by  which  it  exerts  its  hurtful  influence  on  health  and 
life.  For  tissues  which  are  built  up  of  cells  affected  by  alcohol 
are,  to  that  extent,  unsound;  and  when,  in  time  to  come,  the 
body  is  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  and  storms  of  life,  it  is 
they  who  first  succumb : like  the  forest  tree  whose  core  has  rotted 
unseen,  and  which  showed  no  outward  sign  of  decay  until  the 
howling  tempest  hurled  it  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

I will  but  just  refer  to  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a food,  because 
although  it  seems  proved  that  alcohol  can  and  does  disappear  in 
the  body,  and  may  possibly  (though  this  has  not  been  proved) 
furnish  force  to  that  extent,  nevertheless  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
small  amount  (from  three-quarters  to  one  ounce  and  a half)  which 
can  be  taken  without  immediate  and  palpable  injury,  is  so  small 
as  to  be  of  no  importance  as  an  article  of  diet.  Further,  there 
are  so  many  hydrocarbons  of  even  higher  thermic  value  and  of 
lower  price,  which  are,  moreover,  perfectly  harmless,  that  there 
is  no  object  whatever  in  running  the  slightest  risk  in  order  to 
secure  whatever  force  alcohol  may  be  able  to  furnish.  As 
Dr.  Brunton  says,  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  use  sulphur  as 
fuel  in  a steam-engine  on  the  ground  that  it  is  combustible. 
Chloroform,  ether,  turpentine  and  many  other  things,  are  simi- 
larly combustible  but  are  contra-indicated  as  a food  by  their 
other  effects.  It  is  also  shown  to  be  of  no  value  as  a food  for 
healthy  'people  by  the  fact  that  it  reduces  the  temperature  even 
in  small  quantities,  and  diminishes  the  excretion  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  proper  oxidation  of  the  tissues.  The  experience  of 
all  observers  in  Arctic  expeditions  and  cold  climates  conclusively 
shows  that  it  is  not  only  utterly  unable  to  warm  the  body  but 
renders  the  system  unable  to  produce  as  much  heat  as  it  other- 
wise would,  and  so  exposes  it  to  danger  and  to  death. 

What  then  are  the  conclusions  founded  on  science,  or 
true  knowledge,  which  we  may  announce  for  the  guidance 
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of  the  public  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as 
beverages  1 

1.  That  alcoholic  liquors  are  in  no  sense  necessary  to  healthy 
life. 

2.  That  they  are  of  no  importance  as  food  to  healthy  people. 

3.  That  they  are  utterly  unable  to  warm  the  body,  and  are 
dangerous  during  exposure  to  severe  cold. 

4.  That  they  are  very  injurious  when  hard  and  continuous 
work  has  to  be  performed. 

5.  That  alcoholic  liquors  are  specially  injurious  to  children. 

6.  That  they  increase  the  liability  to  disease  and  shorten 
life. 

7.  That  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  quantity  can  be  taken  with 
impunity,  and  therefore  the  less  taken  the  better. 

These  conclusions  seem  to  me  to  be  such  as  we  may  reasonably 
expect  all  medical  men  to  coincide  in.  On  more  than  one  pre- 
vious occasion  declarations  on  the  subject  have  been  prepared 
and  extensively  signed.  The  first  of  these  was  drawn  up  in 
1839,  by  Julius  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  a medical  man,  it  ran  thus: — 
‘*An  opinion  handed  down  from  rude  and  ignorant  times,  and 
imbibed  by  Englishmen  from  their  youth,  has  become  very 
general,  that  the  habitual  use  of  some  portion  of  alcoholic 
drink,  as  of  wine,  beer,  or  spirit,  is  beneficial  to  health,  and  even 
necessary  to  those  who  are  subjected  to  habitual  labour.  Anatomy, 
physiology,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries,  when 
properly  examined,  must  satisfy  every  mind,  well-informed  in 
medical  science,  that  the  above  opinion  is  altogether  erroneous. 
Man,  in  ordinary  health,  like  other  animals,  requires  not  any 
such  stimulants,  and  cannot  be  benefited  by  the  habitual  employ- 
ment of  any  quantity  of  them,  large  or  small ; nor  will  their 
use  during  his  life-time  increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  his 
labour.  In  whatever  quantity  they  are  employed,  they  will 
rather  tend  to  diminish  it.  When  he  is  in  a state  of  temporary 
debility  from  illness  or  other  causes,  a temporary  use  of  them  as 
of  other  stimulant  medicines,  may  be  desirable  ; but  as  soon  as 
he  is  raised  to  his  natural  standard  of  health,  a continuance  of 
their  use  can  do  no  good  to  him,  even  in  the  most  moderate 
quantities,  while  larger  quantities  (yet  such  as  by  many  persons 
are  thought  moderate),  do,  sooner  or  later,  prove  injurious  to  the 
human  constitution,  without  any  excejutions.  It  is  in  my 
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opinion  that  the  above  statement  is  substantially  correct.”  This 
document  was  signed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Dr.  W.  F. 
Chambers,  Sir  James  Clarke,  Bransby  Cooper,  Dr.  D.  Davis, 
Sir  J.  Eyre,  Dr.  B.  Ferguson,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Dr.  J.  Hope, 
C.  A.  Key,  Dr.  R.  Lee,  Herbert  Mayo,  R.  Partridge,  Richard 
Quain,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  R.  Travers,  Drs.  Andrew  and 
Alexander  Ure,  and  in  all  by  seventy-eight  men  of  distinction 
in  the  profession. 

The  second  medical  certificate  was  promoted  by  John  Dunlop, 
Esq.,  in  1847,  and  was  signed  by  upwards  of  2,000  physicians- 
and  surgeons.  Their  testimony  was  as  follows  : — 

“ We,  the  undersigned,  are  of  opinion  : — 1.  That  a very  large 
portion  of  human  misery,  including  poverty,  disease,  and 
crime,  is  induced  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  or  fermented  liquors  as 
beverages.  2.  That  the  most  perfect  health  is  compatible  with 
total  abstinence  from  all  such  intoxicating  beverages,  whether  in 
the  form  of  ardent  spirits,  or  as  wine,  beer,  ale,  porter,  cyder, 
<fec.,  &c.  3.  That  persons  accustomed  to  such  drinks  may,  with 

perfect  safety,  discontinue  them  entirely,  either  at  once  or 
gradually,  after  a short  time.  4.  That  total  and  universal 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors  and  beverages  of  all  sorts  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  health,  the  prosperity,  the  morality, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.” 

Among  the  signatures  to  this  document  were  those  of  Dr. 
Addison,  Dr.  Hiell  Arnott,  Dr.  B.  G.  Babington,  Dr.  A.  Billing, 
Dr.  John  Bostock,  Dr.  R.  Bright,  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Sir  W. 
Burnett,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Sir  J.  Clark,  Dr.  Copland,  Dr. 
A.  Farre,  Dr.  Robert  Fergusson,  Sir  J.  Forbes,  Dr.  Guy,  Sir 
H.  Holland,  Dr.  P.  M.  Latham,  Sir  J.  McGrigor,  Bart.,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Paris,  Dr.  Pereira,  Dr.  Prout,  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  and 
many  others  of  equal  note. 

The  truth  of  these  two  early  declarations  is  completely  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  science  and  experience  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  have  not 
had  the  amount  of  influence  in  promoting  the  spread  of  total 
abstinence  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Why  is 
this  ? There  are,  doubtless,  more  reasons  than  one  ; but  I cannot 
but  think  that  there  is  one  reason  of  greater  weight  than  many. 
It  is  that  the  practice  of  most  of  these  medical  men  did  not 
agree  with  their  principles.  They  said  that  total  abstinence  was 
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best,  but  did  not  abstain  themselves,  and  men  judged  their  faith 
by  their  works,  as  they  ought  to  do.  Hence  these  declarations 
became  a nine  days’  wonder,  and  then  fell  unheeded  to  the 
ground. 

But  is  there  not  a nobler  part  for  us  to  play  than  simply  to 
tell  our  fellow-men  of  the  dangers  which  arise  from  the  use  of 
alcohol,  and  of  the  safety  and  benefits  of  abstinence  ? May  we 
not  aspire  to  use  our  powerful  influence  to  show  them  a more 
excellent  way,  that  we  may  avert  from  the  rising  generation 
those  evils  under  which  we  groan  through  the  present  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  1 Each  one  of  us  is  a centre  of  influence  ; each 
one  of  us  by  our  personal  habit  either  encourages  or  discourages 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a beverage,  and  the  consequences  are 
altogether  beyond  our  control.  Already  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  medical  men  have  abandoned  the  personal  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and  have  united  together  as 
a Medical  Temperance  Association,  so  as  to  exert  an  influence 
far  and  wide  as  well  as  in  the  narrower  sphere  of  their  own 
locality.  I appeal  to  you  by  every  motive  of  patriotism  and 
philanthropy  to  throw  the  weight  of  your  influence  into  the 
scale  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  deliver  their  fellow- 
countrymen  from  the  curse  and  bondage  of  alcohol. 
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FIRST  LECTURE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — The  object  of  this 
lecture  is  to  lay  before  you  in  a clear  and  popular  manner  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  upon  the  animal  economy ; but,  in  order 
to  prepare  your  minds  for  a due  appreciation  cf  the  subject,  we 
must  first  direct  our  attention  to  “ stimulants  and  narcotics  ” in 
general.  My  first  step  is  to  explain  to  you  the  exact  signification 
of  the  words  “ stimulant”  and  “narcotic,”  as  applied  to  medicinal 
agents. 

In  common  parlance , a narcotic  means  an  agent  capable  of  pro- 
ducing sleep,  whereas  the  term  stimulant  is  generally  applied  to 
those  agents  which  rouse  up  the  nervous  system  to  a greater  ex- 
hibition of  energy. 

If  your  horse  moves  slowly,  either  from  laziness  or  on  account 
of  the  length  of  his  journey,  a prompt  application  of  whip  or  spur 
will  urge  him  to  make  greater  exertion.  In  this  case  the  whip  or 
spur  is  the  stimulant. 

If  you  feel  fatigued  with  walking,  or  muscular  labour  of  any 
kind,  a glass  of  beer  or  a little  brandy  and  water  will  remove  the 
sense  of  fatigue,  and  act  as  a stimulus  to  your  nervous  system, 
bestowing  a feeling  of  newly-acquired  strength,  which  sends  you 
back  to  your  work  almost  as  fresh  as  when  you  started. 

If  your  head  feels  “ stupid  ” and  dull  from  long  study  or  much 
mental  worry,  so  that  you  are  quite  unable  to  compel  your  thought? 
to  follow  the  subject  in  which  you  aie  engaged,  a glass  of  wine 
will  immediately  enable  you  to  proceed  with  your  work.  Such  is 
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the  effect  of  a stimulant;  it  removes  the  feeling  of  laziness  or  ex- 
haustion, and  spurs  on  the  nervous  system  to  renewed  exertion. 

When  the  schoolboy  runs  behind  his  companion,  and  administers 
a prick  with  an  unsuspected  pin,  he  uses  a stimulant  which  libe- 
rates an  immense  amount  of  energy  throughout  the  entire  play- 
ground. The  two  boys  at  once  confront  each  other  in  attitude  of 
battle,  and,  if  well  matched,  their  struggle  will  probably  continue 
until  mutual  exhaustion  compels  them  to  desist.  Then  as  they 
drag  their  weary  limbs  homeward  from  the  village-school,  appear- 
ing and  feeling  scarcely  able  to  crawl  along,  they  see  rushing  to- 
wards them  a maddened  bull  from  the  nearest  farmyard.  In  a 
moment,  as  if  transformed  by  the  wand  of  a fairy,  they  start  to 
their  heels  and  make  off  as  nimbly  as  ever  their  legs  have  carried 
them.  They  rush  to  the  nearest  wall,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  are  out  of  reach  of  the  furious  animal.  The  fear  of  being 
gored  to  death  was  a stronger  stimulant  than  had  yet  been  applied ; 
under  its  influence  they  performed  prodigies  of  strength  and  fleet- 
ness, which  a moment  previously  seemed  utterly  beyond  their 
power. 

And  here  I desire  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  a true 
stimulant  imparts  no  power  whatever  to  the  body.  It  merely 
compels  the  brain,  or  muscles,  or  other  portion  of  the  organism,  to 
liberate  the  energy  wThich  is  stored  up  therein.  The  whip  gives 
no  strength  to  the  horse ; the  fear  of  the  mad  bull  infused  no  new 
force  into  the  worn-out  schoolboys.  And  I hope  to  show  you  that 
the  same  is  true  of  all  pure  stimulants  of  whatever  kind.  In  par- 
ticular, I hope  to  make  clear  to  you  that  the  stimulating  power  of 
alcohol,  which  is  the  principal  substance  that  will  engage  our  at- 
tention this  evening,  is  exactly  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  the 
whip,  and  that  of  the  terror  produced  by  the  bull.  A narcotic,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  prime  you  for  fresh  exertion;  its  effect 
is  of  an  entirely  opposite  character.  Instead  of  producing  a feeling 
of  renewed  vigour,  it  creates  a sensation  of  exhaustion,  and  in- 
duces a pleasant  condition  of  drowsiness,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  followed  by  complete  unconsciousness.  The  most  familiar 
example  of  a drug  narcotic  is  opium — a juice  obtained  from  certain 
“ poppy-heads.”  Morphia  is  an  active  principle  yielded  by  opium, 
and  laudanum  is  opium  dissolved  in  spirit.  So  that  whether  you 
take  crude  opium,  laudanum  or  morphia,  the  same  effects,  more 
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or  less,  are  produced,  viz.,  feelings  of  languor,  want  of  power,  and 
a tendency  to  sleep. 

If  you  have  been  reading  or  writing  too  long  about  some 
interesting  question,  or  should  you  feel  worried  and  harassed 
about  business,  the  brain  will  frequently  refuse  to  cease  acting. 
You  go  to  bed  and  resolutely  close  your  eyes,  but  no  sleep  comes  ; 
you  count  a hundred  or  a thousand  in  order  to  divert  your  thoughts 
from  the  subjects  which  have  engaged  your  attention  during  the 
evening ; but  even  that  charm  leaves  you  as  wide  awake  as  before. 
It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  men  are  tempted  to  take  a dose  of 
morphia  or  chloral,  and  the  effect  is  frequently  miraculous.  In  a 
short  time  the  condition  of  restlessness  is  entirely  removed,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a comfortable  sensation  of  exhaustion  and  drow- 
siness. But  the  so-called  sleep  produced  by  a narcotic  is  by  no 
means  so  refreshing  as  the  undrugged  repose  which  is  earned  by 
vigorous  exercise  or  labour  in  the  open  air.  For  my  own  part,  I 
would  rather  lie  awake  all  night  through,  than  bring  on  sleep  by 
any  drug  whatever.  If  my  brain  is  at  any  time  too  active  to 
permit  me  to  enjoy  natural  slumber,  I attempt  to  repress  its 
activity  by  the  sedative  influence  of  a cold  head-bath  gently  applied  ; 
and  if  this  means  fail  I go  out  for  a short  walk  in  the  open-air. 
The  best  sleep-producer  is  open-air  exercise.  No  other  bestows 
such  natural  repose,  or  makes  you  feel  so  fresh  and  ready  for 
work  on  the  following  day.  Among  ladies,  tea-drinking  in  the 
evening  is  a very  common  cause  of  sleeplessness.  This  is  due  to 
the  stimulating  properties  of  the  tea  which,  in  the  case  of  those 
of  nervous  temperament,  continue  to  exert  their  influence  lor 
many  hours  after  being  taken.  Those  in  whom  tea  produces 
this  effect  ought  to  drink  it  much  earlier  in  the  evening  than  is 
their  usual  custom,  for  when  its  stimulating  power  is  exhausted, 
a slight  narcotic  influence  follows.  In  very  many  cases  of  con- 
firmed sleeplessness,  I have  found  a complete  cure  effected  by 
the  discontinuance  of  tea-drinking  and  the  adoption  of  a short 
daily  walk  in  the  open-air. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  effects  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics  upon  the  nervous  system  as  a whole.  Let  us  now 
direct  our  attention  to  their  influence  when  excited  upon  a single 
nerve.  A nerve  may  be  regarded  as  an  animated  telegraphic 
wire,  which  is  capable  of  conveying  only  a limited  number  of 
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messages.  The  nervous  power  which  enables  it  to  transmit  a 
message  is  termed  irritability,  and  a portion  of  this  irritability 
is  exhausted  in  sending  every  message,  so  that  if  you  compel  the 
nerve  to  perform  a large  amount  of  work,  you  will  sooner  or  later 
find  that  its  energy  has  become  exhausted.  In  other  words,  the 
nerve  will  have  become  paralysed,  and  is  unable  to  convey  an- 
other message  until  it  has  had  sufficient  time  to  store  up  a fresh 
supply  of  energy. 

This  is  the  reason  why  you  cannot  keep  a nerve  in  operation 
night  and  day  as  you  can  a telegraphic  wire.  Suppose  you  admi- 
nister a stimulant  to  the  animal  whose  nerve  is  under  observa- 
tion, you  will  discover  that,  after  a small  dose,  messages  can  be 
sent  along  the  nerve  with  greater  ease  than  when  no  stimulant 
has  been  given  ; but  you  will  also  find  that  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  nerve  when  under  the  influence  of  a “ stimulant”  is 
much  less  than  when  no  “ stimulant  ” has  been  administered. 
The  “ stimulant  ” has  the  power  of  liberating  the  energy  resident 
in  the  nervous  structure.  While  this  liberation  of  energy  is 
taking  place,  work  is  more  easily  done  ; but  when  the  direct 
■effect  of  the  “ stimulant  ” has  died  away,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
nerve-power  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  work  per- 
formed. And  if  you  administer  a sufficiently  large  quantity  of 
stimulant,  you  may  liberate  the  entire  volume  of  nervous  energy 
so  rapidly  that  the  nerve  will  be  rendered  incapable  of  perform- 
ing any  work  whatever.  A stimulant,  then,  does  not  communi- 
•cate  energy  to  the  nervous  system,  but  has  a directly  opposite 
effect,  although  its  primary  action  exalts  the  irritability  of  the 
nerve  tissue,  and  enables  work  to  be  done  for  a short  time  with 
less  apparent  effort. 

Now,  I am  well  aware  that  this  view  of  stimulus  is  combated 
by  Dr.  Anstie  and  other  able  writers.  Dr.  Anstie  held  that 
■alcohol  not  only  produced  an  evolution  of  nervous  energy,  but 
supplied  the  force  necessary  for  such  an  exhibition  of  power  ; 
and  he  believed  that  this  force  was  generated  by  the  oxidation  of 
alcohol  (i.e.,  its  combustion)  within  the  organism.  I believe  that 
-alcohol  is  oxidised  within  the  animal  body,  but  that  it  supplies 
more  than  the  merest  fraction  of  the  force  which  it  calls  into 
-operation  I most  unhesitatingly  deny. 

To  rob  a man  of  a sovereign,  uive  him  back  a shilling,  and 
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expect  him  to  be  satisfied,  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  suppose 
that  the  excessively  low  form  of  oxidation  which  alcohol  under- 
goes within  the  organism,  can  possibly  supply  the  amount  of 
energy  which  its  stimulant  action  liberates. 

Those  who  maintain  that  alcohol  burns  within  the  body  with 
a considerable  evolution  of  energy,  ignore  the  fact,  so  ably 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Richardson,  that  alcohol,  immediately  on  its 
introduction  to  the  animal  body,  saturates  itself  with  the  water 
which  it  finds  abundantly  pervading  all  the  tissues.  Thus,  if 
they  would  discover  how  much  energy  alcohol  really  generates 
within  the  system,  they  must  attempt  to  burn  it  when  saturated 
with  water.  Dr.  Richardson  informs  us  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  energy  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  practically  of  no 
avail  in  the  economy. 

Moreover,  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  alcohol,  unless  taken 
in  small  doses  and  at  considerable  intervals,  decidedly  lowers  the 
animal  temperature — a result  which  could  not  follow  its  admi- 
nistration if  it  supplied  as  much  energy  as  it  calls  forth  from  the 
nervous  system.  Every  medical  practitioner  who  is  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  thermometer  knows  that  the  temperature  of 
those  who  drink  alcohol  to  the  exclusion  of  ordinarv  diet,  is  dis- 
tinctly  lower  than  that  of  his  other  patients.  Now,  if  alcohol 
really  supplied  the  amount  of  heat  or  energy  which  it  is  said  to- 
be  capable  of  producing,  such  excessive  drinkers  ought  to  exist 
in  a condition  of  continuous  febrile  heat. 

Many  years  ago  attention  was  drawn  to  this  point  by  Dr.  F. 
R.  Lees,  and  it  has  lately  been  settled  on  a scientific  basis  by  Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson. 

The  opponents  of  this  view  of  stimulus  further  argue  that  if 
alcohol  does  not  supply  energy  sufficient  to  make  up  for  what  it 
liberates,  then  every  successive  dose  must  necessarily  produce 
greater  and  greater  depression,  until  ultimately  death  must,  in 
many  cases,  ensue  from  excessive  liberation  of  nerve  force.  And 
they  say  that  such  does  not  accord  with  our  experience  of  stimu- 
lants in  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases.  Now  I am  fully 
prepared  to  say  that  my  experience  of  the  treatment  of  fever  and 
inflammation  by  large  doses  of  stimulants  is  precisely  what  has 
just  been  referred  to — viz.,  that  every  successive  dose  produces 
greater  and  greater  exhaustion  until  death,  in  very  many  cases. 
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takes  place  from  intense  nervous  depression,  just  as  if  the  patient 
had  sunk  from  narcotic  poisoning,  as  is  indeed  the  case. 

I do  not  deny  that  many  cases  of  fever  and  inflammation 
recover  after  such  treatment ; but  that  does  not  necessarily  prove 
the  efficiency  of  the  remedy  employed.  In  the  old  days  of  ex- 
cessive bleeding,  only  one  case  out  of  every  three  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  ended  fatally;  but  the  fact  that  two  out  of  every 
three  recovered  was  not  considered  sufficient  evidence  in  its 
favour  to  prevent  the  utter  condemnation  of  the  bleeding 
treatment  when  it  was  discovered  that  only  one  out  of  every 
thirty-two  died  when  no  blood  was  abstracted.  When  I have  in 
former  years  been  compelled  as  a junior  practitioner  to  bow  to 
the  dictation  of  some  elder  in  my  profession,  I have  seen  patients 
literally  stimulated  to  death.  I am  happy  to  say  that  such  treat- 
ment is  already  on  the  wane,  and  that  all  the  better  educated  men 
in  the  medical  profession  are  giving  evidence  of  more  faith  in 
nature,  and  less  faith  in  drugs  of  every  kind. 

But  we  are  able  to  adduce  the  proof  of  experience  that  the 
doctrine  of  stimulus  herein  upheld  is  in  accordance  with  scientific 
fact. 

I am  informed  by  a soldier  who  has  served  many  years  in 
India,  that  he  distinctly  experienced  the  exhausting  power  of 
alcohol  in  his  own  person  when  undergoing  severe  marches.  One 
day,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not  receive  his  usual  allowance  of 
rum  in  the  middle  of  his  day’s  march.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
halting  place,  he  felt  much  less  exhausted  than  on  previous  days 
— an  experience  quite  opposed  to  his  own  expectations  and  those 
of  his  comrades.  The  next  day  he  and  several  of  his  friends 
determined  to  keep  their  rum  until  the  march  was  finished; 
which  they  did,  with  the  same  result  as  in  the  case  of  my  in- 
formant on  the  previous  day.  They  then  begged  and  obtained 
permission  of  their  commanding  officer  to  drink  their  rum  regu- 
larly after  the  march  was  ended.  These  men  were  not  fanatic 
teetotalers ; they  did  not  wish  to  give  up  their  rum  ; but  they 
felt  its  power  to  exhaust  their  nervous  energy,  and  thus  to  unfit 
them  for  severe  exertion,  therefore  they  preferred  to  drink  it  as  a 
sleeping  draught  when  their  work  was  done. 

In  support  of  this  soldier’s  statement  I am  happy  to  be  able  to 
quote  the  opinion  of  the  commanding  officer  of  this  district, 
General  Kobertson,  C.B.  At  the  Mayor’s  tea  party,  in  honour  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  this 
distinguished  officer,  in  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  war,  re- 
marked, “that  it  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  the  occasion 
which  had  gathered  them  together  to  say  that  he  hoped  that 
among  the  preparations  that  would  be  necessary  to  fit  and  equip 
the  army,  a preparation  hitherto  considered  necessary  would  be 
omitted — namely,  the  povision  of  rations  of  rum  for  the  men. 
He  did  not  think  it  did  any  good  at  all  when  work  had  to  be.  done. 
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He  was  not  a teetotaler,  but  whenever  he  had  had  any  work  to  do, 
like  a march  or  anything  of  that  sort,  he  drank  nothing  but  water, 
and  he  considered  spirits  a mere  luxury.” 

Moreover,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Parkes,  the  highest  authority 
on  such  matters,  that  in  the  Ashantee  campaign  of  1874,  “ alcohol 
was  injurious  to  the  soldiers  while  on  the  march,  the  reviving 
effect  passing  off  after,  at  the  utmost,  two  and  a-half  miles  march 
had  been  accomplished,  and  being  succeeded  by  languor  and 
exhaustion  as  great  or  greater  than  before.  When  again  resorted 
to  its  reviving  power  was  less  marked  ; and  its  narcotising  influ- 
ence was  often  traceable  in  the  dulness,  unwillingness  to  march, 
and  loss  of  cheerfulness  of  the  men.  Meat  extract,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  quantities  of  not  less  than  half  an  ounce  at  a time,  was 
not  only  powerfully  reviving,  but  also  sustaining,  and  so  was 
coffee,  though  to  a considerably  less  extent .”  Hannibal  and  his 
warlike  Carthagenian  followers,  who  came  so  near  to  destroying 
the  power  of  the  old  Romans,  never  drank  wine  when  out  on 
military  service.  These  ancient  warriors  enjoyed  their  wine  as  a 
luxury,  and  used  it  as  a medicine  ; but  they  exercised  too  much 
keen  observation  to  be  led  away  by  the  idea  that  a narcotic 
could  impart  strength  to  the  human  frame. 

In  the  face  of  such  well-attested  facts  and  experiences  as  I have 
just  narrated,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  alcohol  adds 
the  smallest  amount  of  energy  to  any  man,  either  healthy  or 
diseased.  Moreover,  the  evidence  just  adduced  strongly  supports 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  merely  useless  for  such  a purpose,  but 
that  it  is  positively  injurious. 

The  reason  of  its  baneful  effect  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  liberates 
nervous . energy  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  made  use  of,  and 
thus,  when  the  energy  is  desiderated  for  further  exertion  it  is  not 
forthcoming.  In  fact,  it  spends  nerve-power  as  quickly  as  it  is 
spent  when  a man  is  undergoing  hard  bodily  or  mental  labour. 
If,  therefore,  any  man  works  hard  and  drinks  hard  at  the  same 
time  he  will  feel  doubly  exhausted  when  his  day  comes  to  an 
end. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  power  to  exhaust  energy  that  a large 
dose  of  “ stimulant  ” produces  the  same  effect  as  an  ordinary  dose 
of  a “ narcotic.” 

How  many  business  men  are  there,  and  professional  men  also, 
who  cannot  sleep  without  their  whisky-and-water  at  bedtime,  and 
who,  therefore,  take  their  so-called  “ stimulant,”  that  it  may  pro- 
duce the  effects  usually  ascribed  to  a “narcotic.” 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  important  piece  of  information 
which  I have  to  impart,  and  for  which  you  must  by  this  time  be 
fully  prepared — viz.,  that  every  stimulant  is  a narcotic,  and  every 
narcotic  is  a stimulant. 

This  may  appear  paradoxical,  nevertheless  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  truth,  and  if  this  truth  were  generally  known  it  would  save 
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thousands  of  useful  lives  annually.  But  I must  leave  the  con- 
sideration of  this  proposition  for  a future  lecture,  as  I have  already 
occupied  my  full  time. 


SECOND  LECTURE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — In  my  last  lecture  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  you  the  generally-accepted  signification 
of  the  terms  “ stimulant  ” and  “ narcotic,”  and  also  to  show  you 
the  manner  in  which  these  agents  produce  their  peculiar  effects 
upon  the  nervous  system.  I laid  before  you  what  appear  to  me 
satisfactory  reasons  for  the  belief  that  a “ stimulant  ” adds  no 
power  whatever  to  the  animal  body,  but  that  it  seems  to  do  so  by 
its  ability  to  liberate  the  energy  which  is  resident  in  the  tissues. 
I also  pointed  out  to  you  that  a large  dose  of  a stimulant  produces 
a narcotic  or  paralysing  effect,  while  a small  dose  of  a narcotic 
exercises  a stimulating  influence.  And  this  led  me  to  the  first 
proposition  which  I desire  to  lay  before  you  this  evening — viz., 
that  every  stimulant  is  a narcotic  and  every  narcotic  a stimulant. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  same  agent  may  act  both 
as  a stimulant  and  as  a narcotic.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you 
are  lying  about  your  house  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  languid  and 
listless.  You  set  out  for  a walk  in  the  park,  but  the  sedative 
effects  of  a hearty  meal  deprive  you  of  all  inclination  for  exertion. 
You  persevere,  however,  and  ere  long  the  fresh  air  and  gentle 
exercise  brace  you  up  to  such  a degree  that  you  prolong  your  walk 
perhaps  for  many  miles  into  the  country.  On  your  return  you 
experience  more  or  less  exhaustion,  and  you  sleep  much  more 
soundly  than  you  would  have  done  had  you  not  exposed  yourself 
to  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  country  breezes.  Thus  it  is 
plain  that  exercise  and  fresh  air  may  act  both  as  a stimulant  and 
as  a narcotic.  In  the  same  manner  the  whip  and  spur  when 
applied  to  the  unwilling  horse  not  only  compel  him  to  greater 
exertion,  but  are  the  means  of  obtaining  for  him  a good  night’s 
rest ; for  he  certainly  sleeps  better  after  a good  gallop  than  he 
would  have  done  had  he  been  permitted  to  stand  all  day  in  his 
stall,  or  had  he  been  allowed  to  j og  along  at  his  own  lazy  pace, 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  liis  rider. 

A good  example  of  a single  agent,  producing  first  a stimulant 
and  afterwards  a narcotic  influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  is 
found  in  the  effect  of  cold  upon  the  human  body.  What  pro- 
duces a more  stimulating  influence  upon  the  nerves  of  the  skin, 
and,  through  them,  on  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglionic 
nervous  system,  than  a plunge  into  your  cold  bath,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  day  ? It  braces  you  up  for 
exertion  to  such  an  extent  that  you  feel  able  for  any  amount  of 
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arduous  labour,  and,  if  you  have  not  remained  too  long  in  the 
water,  you  are  none  the  worse  for  your  morning  stimulus.  If, 
however,  you  expose  yourself  for  a considerable  length  of  time 
to  the  influence  of  cold,  either  in  your  bath  or  otherwise,  the 
effect  is  injurious  instead  of  beneficial.  The  stimulating  influence 
will  have  been  so  great  that  it  will  soon  produce  more  or  less  of  a 
narcotic  effect.  Just  as  certainly  as  exercise  creates  exhaustion, 
so  surely  will  antecedent  stimulation  result  in  subsequent  nar- 
cotism ; so  that  if  you  have  been  much  exposed  to  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  cold,  you  will  find  yourself  dull  and  sleepful 
several  hours  earlier  than  you  are  wont.  If  the  cold  should  be 
very  intense,  and  your  nervous  energy  easily  exhausted,  the  time 
of  stimulation  will  be  short,  and  it  may  be  painful,  and  will  be 
rapidly  succeeded  by  extreme  narcotism.  But  there  must  always 
be  a period,  however  short,  of  stimulation,  previous  to  that  com- 
plete exhaustion  of  nervous  power  which  is  termed  narcotism. 
It  is  during  the  period  of  stimulation  that  nervous  energy  is 
being  expended,  and  unless  a certain  amount  of  energy  is  ex- 
hausted narcotism  cannot  supervene.  Cceteris  'paribus , then,  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  energy  possessed  by  the  organism,  and.  the 
greater  the  degree  of  cold  applied  to  that  organism,  the  shorter 
will  be  the  period  of  stimulation,  and  the  sooner  will  it  terminate 
in  a state  of  narcotism.  We  have  striking  examples  afforded  us 
of  the  narcotic  power  of  cold  in  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
visited  the  Arctic  regions.  When  these  travellers  have  been  ex- 
posed to  intense  cold  for  a length  of  time  they  are  frequently 
seized  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  lie  down  and  sleep  in  the 
snow,  and  sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible  for  their  companions 
to  compel  them  to  continue  their  march.  So  long  as  muscular 
exertion  is  kept  up  there  is  sufficient  heat  generated  by  the  in- 
creased oxidation  of  the  food  and  tissues  to  prevent  death  ; but 
as  soon  as  the  traveller  ceases  to  move,  the  low  temperature 
causes  a rapid  evolution  of  the  entire  nervous  energy,  and  thus 
narcotism  and  death  speedily  follow. 

The  stimulating  effects  of  cold  are  experienced  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  a damp  bed  or  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  blankets. 
Then,  indeed,  we  have  no  excessive  tendency  to  sleep  ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  we  roll  over  and  over  all  night  long  in  miserable 
wakefulness.  And  if  by  reason  of  excessive  exhaustion  we  sink 
into  slumber  in  spite  of  the  cold,  we  are  almost  certain  to  awake 
next  morning  with  the  seeds  of  an  internal  inflammation  sown 
within  us.  Put  into  the  same  bed  a stronger  man,  whose  heat- 
producing  power  is  very  considerable,  and  the  cold  will  not  cause 
him  the  slightest  inconvenience.  He  will  sleep  soundly,  and  on 
awaking  will  be  refreshed  and  benefited.  In  liis  “ Ride  to 
Khiva,”  Captain  Burnaby  supplies  us  with  many  examples  both 
of  the  stimulant  and  narcotic  power  of  low  temperature.  “ On 
one  occasion,”  lie  says,  “ we  threw  ourselves  down  upon  the  snow 
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and  tried  to  sleep.  No  fire  could  be  made,  as  there  were  no 
brambles  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  cold,  which  was  becom- 
ing very  intense,  penetrated  through  my  sheepskin  clothes.  It 
was  impossible  to  go  to  sleep,  the  frost  not  being  of  that  violent 
nature  which  utterly  prostrates  a man,  although  it  was  quite 
sufficient  to  make  me  feel  very  uncomfortable.  However,  the 
guide  seemed  to  be  impervious  to  the  weather,  whilst  some  loud 
snoring  informed  me  that  he  was  lost  to  consciousness.  . . . 
Lightiug  a cigarette,  I walked  up  and  down,  straining  my  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  our  gradually-approaching  caravan.  I was 
looking  forward  to  the  moment  when  we  could  once  more  trot 
onwards,  the  rough  motion  of  the  horse,  frostbites  and  all,  not 
being  so  hard  to  bear  as  this  wearisome  onslaught  of  the  elements, 
which  utterly  prevented  slumber.” 

Now,  if  Captain  Burnaby  had  indulged  in  some  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant to  “keep  out  the  cold”  he  would  soon  have  been  stretched 
alongside  of  his  guide  sound  asleep  ; but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  from  that  sleep  he  would  never  have  awakened.  The  stimulus 
of  the  cold,  assisted  by  the  stimulus  of  the  alcohol,  would  have 
exhausted  his  energy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  in  all  like- 
lihood a condition  of  fatal  narcotism.  On  this  point  we  have 
Captain  Burnaby’s  own  testimony.  He  informs  us  that  the  most 
suitable  drink  for  those  who  are  exposed  to  a very  low  tempera- 
ture is  “ boiling  tea.”  He  says,  “ this  beverage  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity  when  riding  across  the  (Russian)  steppes  in 
mid-winter,  and  is  far  superior  in  heat-giving  properties  to  any 
wines  or  spirits.  In  fact,  a traveller  would  succumb  to  the  cold 
on  the  latter  when  the  former  will  save  his  life.”  This  evidence 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  scientific  fact  in  so  far  as  alcohol  is 
concerned,  it  having  been  conclusively  proved  that  the  effect  of 
alcohol  is  not  to  increase,  but  rather  to  diminish  the  heat  of  the 
body.  With  regard  to  the  heat-producing  properties  of  tea  no 
exact  experiments  have  been  made — the  fact  of  its  being  less  in- 
jurious than  alcohol  during  exposure  to  cold  proves  nothing 
whatever,  seeing  that  alcohol,  instead  of  imparting  heat,  exercises 
its  influence  in  the  opposite  direction.  From  careful  scientific 
experiments,  conducted  by  Dr.  Alexander  Bennett,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  tea  produces  a condition  of  narcotism  when  its 
stimulating  effects  have  passed  off.  Therefore  I am  persuaded 
that  the  principal  heat-giving  agent  in  Captain  Burnaby’s  “ boil- 
ing tea”  is  the  boiling  water  in  which  it  was  infused.  Practically 
I do  not  think  that  much  harm  will  be  produced  by  tea  under 
such  circumstances,  because  its  stimulating  power  is  very  slight, 
but  that  it  generates  any  increased  heat  in  the  organism  muse  be 
scientifically  denied.  The  Indian  porters  of  South  An  er  ca, 
when  about  to  undergo  severe  exertion,  drink  nothing  but  water 
as  hot  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  They  seem  to  have  discovered 
empirically  one  of  the  most  important  of  scientific  truths— viz., 
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that  heat  is  one  form  of  energy.  And  my  belief  is  that  Captain 
Burnaby  and  his  train  would  have  suffered  slightly  less  from  the 
cold  had  they  drunk  their  hot  water  without  any  admixture  of 
tea.  As  an  example  of  the  stimulant  influence  of  cold  we  may 
instance  the  following.  A courier  informed  the  captain  that 
“ the  wind  was  the  main  difficulty  (in  travelling  in  cold  climes), 
for,  cutting  keenly  against  the  horses’  faces,  it  caused  them  so 
much  pain  that  the  poor  beasts  could  not  face  it.  This,  he  said, 
wTas  the  reason  that  travellers  found  themselves  so  constantly 
driving  off  the  track.” 

The  pain  is  produced  by  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  cold  upon 
the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  skin.  If  the  animals  were  driven  for- 
ward in  spite  of  this  suffering,  these  sensitive  nerves  would  become 
paralysed,  and  no  pain  whatever  would  be  experienced  ; and  if 
this  condition  wTere  not  interfered  with,  the  portions  of  skin 
thus  affected  would  lose  their  vitality — in  other  words,  would 
become  frost-bitten.  The  stimulus  of  the  cold  has  compelled 
these  nerves  and  portions  of  skin  to  give  out  all  their  inherent 
energy,  and  when  any  part  of  animal  tissue  has  expended  all  its 
energy,  its  life  is  at  an  end.  It  must  then  be  thrown  off,  and  an 
ulcer  will  remain  in  its  place  until  new  tissue  be  supplied  by  the 
surrounding  parts. 

Here  is  another  extract  to  impress  upon  you  the  narcotic  power 
of  cold.  Captain  Burnaby  says: — “ The  evening  wore  on,  and  one 
by  one  our  party  lay  down  to  sleep,  or  to  find  what  rest  they 
could  obtain  on  the  wooden  planks  of  the  floor  (of  a Russian 
station).  In  spite  of  the  hardness  of  the  boards,  we  were  all  speedily 
plunged  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  the  cold  winds  and  exposure 
having  taken  more  out  of  me  than  any  other  clime  which  I had 
hitherto  experienced.  The  burning  rays  of  a tropical  sun  on  an 
African  Sahara  dry  up  the  sap  of  the  human  frame.  A long  camel 
journey  fatigues  the  rider,  but  nothing  like  the  pitiless  cold 
and  physical  suffering  which  inevitably  accompany  a winter  tour 
in  Russia.” 

From  the  above-quoted  instances  it  may  be  plainly  perceived 
that  cold  acts  upon  the  human  body  both  as  a stimulant  and 
as  a narcotic,  and  I maintain  that  its  narcotic  effects  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  its  stimulating  power.  A nerve  is  in  a state  of 
narcotism  when  its  energy  is  more  or  less  exhausted ; and  as  every 
stimulant  produces  its  peculiar  effects  by  liberating  nerve  energy, 
it  must  of  necessity  produce  more  or  less  narcotism  when  its  stimu- 
lating power  is  exhausted.  The  mode  of  action  of  a “ narcotic  ” is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a “ stimulant but  the  power  of  the 
former  to  liberate  nerve  energy  is  so  great  that  it  very  soon  ex- 
hausts the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  narcotism  sets 
in  much  more  rapidly  than  when  a so-called  stimulant  is  adminis- 
tered. A stimulant  produces  narcotism  after  a long  period  of 
stimulation,  while  a narcotic  produces  narcotism  after  a very  short 
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period  of  more  energetic  stimulation.  Stimulants,  then,  are  simply 
weak  narcotics;  and  narcotics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  strong 
stimulants. 

Tobacco  is  generally  classed  among  the  narcotics,  nevertheless 
its  first  effect  is  decidedly  that  of  a stimulant.  In  some  men  a few 
whiffs  from  the  pipe  will  stimulate  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  so  as 
to  sharpen  the  appetite ; but,  as  the  indulgence  is  continued,  these 
nerves  become  paralysed,  and  the  craving  for  food  passes  away. 

Some  years  ago  I met  with  a very  remarkable  case,  which  proves 
the  stimulating  power  of  tobacco.  A gentleman  in  good  position 
had  just  returned  home  from  a dinner  party  where  he  had  indulged 
very  moderately.  He  sat  down  in  his  smoking-room  on  his  return 
to  enjoy  a few  whiffs  of  tobacco  before  retiring  to  rest.  He  had 
been  merry  previously,  but  now  he  became  furious  and  excited, 
and  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  murdering  his  wife  ancl 
children.  When  next  morning  he  was  informed  of  what  he  had 
attempted  he  was  quite  thunderstruck,  and  vowed  that  he  would 
never  again  run  the  risk  of  being  a murderer.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  abstemious  men — not  to  be  a total  abstainer — that  I have 
known,  and  yet  this  one  mistake  might  have  terminated  in  a 
fearful  tragedy.  Had  he  imbibed  more  alcohol,  or  had  he  con- 
tinued his  smoke  some  time  longer,  the  narcotic  effect  would  have 
been  produced,  and  complete  unconsciousness  would  have  pre- 
vented. such  maniacal  excitement. 

Such  a case  as  the  above  shows  that  tobacco  first  produces  a 
stimulant  and  then  a narcotic  effect,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
produces  its  narcotic  effect  by  means  of  its  power  to  liberate 
nervous  energy. 

With  chloroform,  which  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a narcotic, 
■we  find  the  same  stimulating  influence  preceding  its  narcotic 
effects.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  administering  chloroform 
have  abundant  examples  of  its  stimulating  power,  as  it  frequently 
requires  considerable  exercise  of  force  to  restrain  the  patient 
during  the  stage  of  stimulation.  And  the  feeling  of  exhaustion 
which  is  experienced  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been  administered 
is  sufficient  proof  that  it  produces  its  narcotic  effect  by  previously 
inducing  a rapid  expenditure  of  nerve-power. 

It  is  the  same  with  alcohol.  When  you  take  a small  quantity 
you  experience  its  stimulating  power;  but  when  you  take  a large 
quantity  it  puts  you  to  sleep.  A comparatively  small  dose  of 
morphia  acts  as  a narcotic ; but  if  you  take  a still  smaller  amount, 
it  acts  as  a stimulant  and  keeps  you  awake. 

This  is  the  reason  that  so-called  stimulants  produce  such  various 
effects  upon  different  persons.  The  same  quantity  of  the  same 
alcoholic  liquor  makes  one  man  uproarious,  while  in  his  neighbour 
it  produces  merely  a feeling  of  comfort.  Pitt  could  electrify  the 
House  of  Commons  after  his  second  bottle  of  port;  whereas 
Sheridan,  after  an  equal  potation,  would  have  been  utterly  unable 
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to  hold  up  his  head.  Both  the  stimulant  and  narcotic  effects  are 
more  easily  produced  upon  one  man’s  nerves  than  upon  those  of 
his  more  sensitive  neighbour. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  narcotics  at  present  known  has  been 
proved  to  be  a stimulant  when  used  in  sufficiently  small  quantity. 
This  poison — called  curara, — produces  a rapidly  fatal  narcotic 
effect  upon  man  and  other  animals,  even  when  administered  in 
small  doses.  It  was  doubted  whether  curara  could  ever  exercise 
the  smallest  stimulating  effect,  however  minute  the  quantity  given. 
But  M.  Brown-Sequard,  a great  French  physiologist,  has  settled 
this  point  in  the  affirmative.  He  injected  a very  small  amount  of 
the  poison  into  an  animal,  and  watched  the  effects  produced  on 
its  nerves. 

At  first  the  nerves  became  very  easily  excited,  but,  in  a short 
time  complete  paralysis  set  in,  so  that  the  animal  could  not  move. 
In  fact,  all  the  latest  scientific  experiments  tend  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  which  I now  lay  before  you — viz.,  that 
all  stimulants  are  narcotics  and  all  narcotics  stimulants  ; or,  in 
other  words,  that  stimulant  and  narcotic  effects  are  not  in- 
dependent phenomena  produced  by  two  different  classes  of  agents, 
but  that  these  phenomena  are  inseparably  connected,  both  being 
the  necessary  effects  of  the  same  class  of  agents,  and  both  being 
manifested  in  an  invariable  sequence,  so  that  stimulus  always 
precedes  narcotism,  and,  more  or  less,  narcotism  invariably  follows 
stimulus.  And  such  being  the  case,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that 
the  occasions  must  be  exceedingly  rare  on  which  a stimulant  will 
be  really  useful  to  any  man  whether  in  health  or  disease.  Since 
I became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  principle,  I have  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  testing  its  correctness  in  the  conducting 
of  a large  and  varied  private  practice  in  Liverpool  during  the  last 
six  years.  And  my  predecessor  and  former  partner,  Dr.  Burrows, 
who  conducted  the  same  practice  for  nearly  forty  years  previously, 
gives  similar  evidence — at  least  in  so  far  as  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  concerned. 

What,  then,  are  the  circumstances  in  which  a stimulant  (either 
alcoholic  or  otherwise)  may  prove  useful  ? Suppose  that  a medical 
man  satisfies  himself  that  he  has  to  do  with  a derangement  of  some 
organ,  or  of  the  system  generally,  which  may  be  removed  by  the 
temporary  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  then  he  will  feel 
bound  to  administer  a stimulant  in  one  form  or  another.  But  if 
the  diseased  condition  is  not'  cured  before  the  stimulation  has  pro- 
duced symptoms  of  commencing  narcotism,  the  patient  will  be  in 
a much  worse  plight  than  had  nature  been  allowed  to  manage  the 
cure  in  her  own  way.  For  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  usual  termination  of  disease  is  not  death  or  loss  of  function, 
but  recovery,  and  unless  the  physician  unites  his  efforts  with 
those  of  nature  he  will  do  harm  instead  of  good.  But,  even 
although  his  efforts  be  exerted  in  the  proper  direction,  he  will 
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still  do  positive  and  irretrievable  injury  if  he  miscalculate  the 
amount  of  stimulation  which  the  nervous  system  will  bear,  through 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  every  stimulant  is  a narcotic.  The 
driver  must  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  his  horse  will 
not  become  exhausted  ere  he  reach  the  summit  of  the  hill  before 
he  urges  the  animal  with  the  lash  to  drag  his  load  straight 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  If  he  doubts  the  horse’s  strength 
he  gives  the  poor  animal  longer  time,  and  leads  him  gently  by 
a zigzag  course.  In  the  same  way  the  careful  physician  will 
refrain  from  administering  a stimulant  to  any  patient  whose 
nervous  energy  is  very  deficient,  and  he  will  by  innumerable 
devices  endeavour  to  smooth  the  way,  so  that  nature  may  have 
as  little  difficulty  as  possible  in  effecting  a cure.  A stimulant, 
then,  is  only  admissible  when  there  is  a good  supply  of  latent 
nervous  energy  which  nature  is  sluggish  in  bringing  into  opera- 
tion, and  it  will  rarely  be  useful  except  when  a cure  can  be  effected 
in  a short  time. 

When  stimulation  is  carried  on  for  weeks,  months,  or  years,  its 
effect  is  in  every  respect  pernicious,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
reprehended  ; for  then  it  produces  a chronic  condition  of  partial 
narcotism  in  those  delicate  portions  of  the  nervous  system  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues. 

These  effects  are  produced  not  merely  by  alcohol  (although 
its  effects  are  most  frequently  observed  on  account  of  its  ex- 
tensive consumption)  but  by  all  other  stimulants.  Tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  ammonia,  quinine,  opium,  and  excessive  mental  ex- 
citement (either  from  business  or  pleasure) — all  these  have  a 
paralysing  effect  upon  the  more  delicate  portions  of  the  nervous 
system.  When  nature  is  endeavouring  to  put  new  energy 
into  the  injured  nerves,  a feeling  of  discomfort  and  unrest  is 
experienced  by  the  patient,  and  to  dispel  such  a depressing  sen- 
sation a renewed  application  is  made  to  the  cause  of  the  distress. 
The  effect  of  the  stimulant  is  to  reproduce  the  paralysed  condition, 
and  thus  repair  of  the  nerve  tissue  is  effectually  prevented.  This 
succession  of  paralysis  and  stimulation  goes  on  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year,  in  many  cases,  until  the  health  is  completely 
broken  and  the  constitution  ruined,  without  the  patient  ever 
exceeding  the  bounds  of,  to  all  appearance,  the  strictest  modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  alcohol.  Seeing  that  mental  excitement  acts  in 
the  same  way  upon  the  nervous  system  as  alcoholic  and  other 
stimulants,  it  must  be  evident  that  any  man  who  has  much 
excitement  or  worry,  either  in  business  or  otherwise,  or  whose 
work  directly  produces  nervous  exhaustion,  ought  to  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  all  extra  stimulation. 

Those  who  enjoy  perfect  health,  who  live  much  in  the  open  air, 
and  vrho  have  no  business  worries  or  family  troubles,  may  drink 
alcohol  in  almost  any  form  without  apparent  injury,  at  least  for 
a considerable  length  of  time  ; but  whenever  the  nervous  energy 
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begins  to  fail,  either  from  disease  or  otherwise,  or  when  healthy 
country  life  is  exchanged  for  the  enervating  atmosphere  and 
excitement  of  the  town,  then  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
stimulant  begins  to  make  itself  felt.  If  professional  and  business 
men,  who  have  injured  their  health  by  using  up  an  excessive 
amount  of  energy,  could  be  got  to  understand  that  it  is  not  tonics 
and  stimulants  which  they  require,  but  rest  and  fresh  air,  there 
would  be  saved  to  the  community  many  useful  lives  which  are 
now  sacrificed  through  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

The  next  proposition  which  I wish  to  lay  before  you  is  that 
a certain  dose  either  of  alcohol  or  other  stimulant  may  produce  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  one  portion  of  the  nervous  system  and  a 
narcotic  effect  upon  another  portion  in  the  same  person  at  the 
same  moment.  This  depends  upon  the  difference  of  delicacy 
between  one  set  of  nerves  and  another.  Some  nerves  are  much 
more  easily  stimulated  and  are  therefore  much  more  quickly 
paralysed  than  others.  Why  is  it  that  the  same  quantity  of 
brandy-and-water,  which  stays  the  appetite  of  a hungry  man, 
makes  him  continue  his  work  with  greater  ease  than  previously  l 
The  nerves  of  the  stomach  have  been  paralysed,  so  that  they 
cannot  express  the  wants  of  that  organ  ; but  certain  portions 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  have  been  stimulated  to  a greater 
exhibition  of  energy.  If  the  brandy-and-water  had  produced  the 
same  effect  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  that  it  has  produced  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  the  man  would  have  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  complete  intoxication.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  will, 
to  a certain  extent,  suffer  a sedative  influence  when  the  stimulant 
effect  has  passed  off,  so  that,  unless  the  man  gets  his  work  accom- 
plished before  that  time,  he  will  be  compelled  either  to  renew  the 
stimulus  or  cease  from  further  exertion.  If,  instead  of  the  brandy, 
the  man  had  taken  food  and  rest,  he  would  probably  have  been 
able  to  do  double  the  amount  of  work  with  less  exhaustion.  I 
may  here  remark  that  a very  small  amount  of  alcohol  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  appetite  by  its  stimulating  effect  upon 
the  gastric  nerves  ; but  when  the  stimulating  effect  had  died 
away,  slight  nerve  paralysis  would  set  in,  and  thus  digestion 
would  be  seriously  interfered  with.  Many  an  epicure  is  led 
to  believe  that  alcohol  materially  aids  his  digestive  organs,  when 
in  reality  it  merely  exerts  a narcotic  influence  upon  the  gastric 
nerves,  and  thus  prevents  him  experiencing  any  dyspeptic  incon- 
venience. The  dyspepsia  is  not  removed,  it  is  merely  disguised, 
and  will  at  some  future  time  break  forth  with  uncontrollable 
severity. 

The  comfort  experienced  by  the  worn-out  merchant  after  his 
evening  potation  is  the  result  of  the  combined  stimulant  and  nar- 
cotic effect  of  the  alcohol  imbibed.  Those  nerves  which  inform  us 
that  we  have  done  enough  of  work,  and  make  us  feel  uncomfortable 
so  as  to  prevent  us  doing  too  much,  are  very  quickly  paralysed 
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by  a small  amount  of  alcohol.  But  the  quantity  which  paralyses 
such  nerves  is  just  sufficient  to  exert  a stimulating  influence  upon 
certain  portions  of  the  brain  ; hence  there  follows  both  freedom 
from  uneasiness  and  positive  stimulation  besides.  When  the 
merchant  has  been  led  to  understand  that  his  sherry  and  whisky- 
and-water  deprive  his  nervous  system  of  as  much  energy  as  a few 
hours’  extra  work,  he  will  either  give  it  up  entirely,  or,  at  all 
events,  he  will  only  drink  it  as  a luxury  and  at  such  times  as  he 
can  well  spare  the  loss  of  nervous  energy  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
Those  portions  of  the  nervous  system  which  convey  to  us  the 
most  delicate  impressions  are  most  easily  paralysed.  Take,  for 
example,  the  nerves  which  inform  us,  from  looks,  tones,  accents, 
and  movements,  what  people  are  thinking  about  us.  You  notice 
a young  man  who  goes  out  to  an  evening  party  among  entire 
strangers.  At  first  he  feels  very  bashful  and  “ conscious”  of  him- 
self. He  cannot  get  himself  into  an  easy  posture.  He  doesn’t 
know  what  to  with  his  hands ; they  seem  such  a burden,  so 
awkward  and  so  useless.  He  thinks  everybody  is  looking  at  him, 
and  he  cannot  think  of  anything  to  say  to  anybody.  How 
differently  he  feels  after  his  second  glass  of  wine.  The  “ con- 
scious” feeling  is  banished  ; he  is  at  ease  with  himself  and  all  the 
world  besides  ; and  he  gives  forth  his  opinions  with  a boldness 
which  is  quite  astonishing  to  those  who  have  witnessed  his  em- 
barrassment half-an-hour  previously.  He  has  no  longer  the 
notion  that  others  are  invidiously  glancing  at  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  may  soon  make  a joke  at  his  expense  without  his  being 
able  to  detect  that  you  are  laughing  at  him.  One  portion  of  his 
nervous  system  has  already  become  paralysed,  while  other  por- 
tions are  as  yet  undergoing  stimulation. 

When  alcohol  is  indulged  in  to  excess,  even  the  least  sensitive 
portions  of  the  nervous  system  become  more  or  less  paralysed  ; 
but  a very  moderate  quantity  disables  a man  from  distinguishing 
with  accuracy  the  modulations  of  sound  ; it  diminishes  his  sensi- 
bility to  light,  and  renders  his  sense  of  touch  less  accurate.  All 
this  may  take  place  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, and  showing  no  symptom  whatever  of  having  had  “ a drop 
more  than  is  good  for  him.”  Every  abstainer  must  have  remarked 
the  pointlessness  of  the  jokes,  and  the  inane  character  of  the 
general  conversation  which  delights  many  moderate  drinkers 
after  dinner,  even  although  they  are  men  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence and  attainments.  And  most  literary  and  scientific  men 
have  noticed  that  they  are  unable  to  perform  work  requiring 
severe  exactitude  of  detail  after  they  have  indulged  to  a very  small 
extent  in  alcoholic  liquor.  I am  informed  by  an  eminent  architect 
that  whenever  he  takes  a “ stimulant”  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
with  work  which  involves  careful  calculation,  he  is  invariably 
compelled  to  lay  it  aside.  Again,  although  a little  brandy-and- 
water  will  urge  with  fresh  impetus  the  worn-out  skater  over  the 
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glistening  plain  of  ice,  he  will  find  himself  less  able  than  pre- 
viously to  perform  those  wonderful  feats  of  precision  in  which 
accomplished  skaters  so  much  delight.  Having  thus  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  mode  of  action  of  stimulants,  and  to  show  that  more 
or  less  narcotism  of  some  portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  an  in- 
variable consequence  of  their  use,  let  me  now  conclude  by  a few 
words  of  practical  import. 

From  what  I have  said,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  daily  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco,  or  even  strong  tea  or  coffee,  must  be 
more  or  less  injurious.  At  the  best  they  are  merely  luxuries,  and 
as  such,  ought  only  be  used  on  special  occasions,  and  in  small 
quantities.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  we  cannot 
prove  that  a small  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  occasionally  will  do 
positive  injury  to  a healthy  man,  neither  can  this  be  proved  of 
small  doses  of  strychnine,  morphia,  nor  arsenic.  We  have,  how- 
ever, fully  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  following,  viz.,  that 
whenever  a man  has  much  bodily  or  mental  work  to  do,  or  when- 
ever his  energy  becomes  more  or  less  exhausted,  either  by  disease 
or  otherwise,  the  worst  possible  course  for  him  to  pursue  is  to 
take  a stimulant.  What  he  then  requires  are  rest,  food,  and  fresh 
air.  As  a medicine,  alcohol  is  no  worse  than  other  drugs,  but  the 
less  medicine  a man  takes  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  health. 
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Permit  me  to  indicate,  in  a few  sentences,  the  position  which,  in 
my  judgment,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  assume  in  pleading  for 
abstinence.  The  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  evils  caused  by 
drunkenness  are  admitted  on  all  sides.  No  one  questions  the 
historical  connection  between  moderation  and  excess.  There  is  a 
certain  appreciable  connection  between  use  and  abuse.  Protests 
against  intemperance,  and  honest,  earnest  desires  for  its  abatement 
and  extinction,  are  not  confined  to  any  one  class.  There  are,  appa- 
rently, only  two  questions  for  further  discussion.  1st.  Can  any 
method,  other  than  abstinence,  successfully  grapple  with  this  sin  ? 
2nd.  Is  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  warranted  on 
moral  and  physical  grounds  I Now,  I humbly  submit  that  by  this 
method  of  abstinence  alone  can  we  hope  to  free  mankind  from 
the  grasp  of  the  destroyer.  I frankly  allow  that  by  other  means 
you  may  secure  some  diminution  and  many  alleviations  of  this 
evil,  but  I contend  that  all  other  remedies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are  demonstrably  inadequate  to  the  task  of  removal. 
Let  no  one  imagine  that  I disparage  the  glorious  Gospel.  As  I 
apprehend  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  all  measures  that  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  love  and  law  of  God,  and  conducive  to  tlieir  ends, 
are  within  the  circle  of  agencies  by  which  Divine  grace  operates ; 
and  unless  you  limit  the  supernatural  to  a sphere  of  its  own, 
within  which  the  natural  laws  of  life  and  thought  and  feeling  are 
ignored,  I cannot  think  how  it  is  possible  to  antagonise  the 
power  of  Christ  and  the  practice  of  total  abstinence.  Now,  I 
maintain  that,  constituted  as  we  are,  so  long  as  moderate  drinking 
continues,  so  long  shall  we  have  in  each  generation  a certain  pro- 
portion of  drunkards.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  alarm- 
ing prevalence  and  diffusion  of  intemperance  sufficiently  proves 
that  all  other  appliances,  whether  social,  educational,  or  sanitary, 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  barriers  to  its  progress. 

Perhaps  I may  safely  assume  that  the  second  question,  as  to 
the  warrantableness  of  abstinence  on  moral  and  physical  grounds, 
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is  really  the  most  urgent  subject  of  debate  at  the  present  time.  I 
•can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that  the  morality  of  abstinence  needs 
to  he  argued  in  such  a Conference  at  this.  The  papers  to  which 
we  have  already  listened  are  a sufficient  vindication  of  our  practice 
from  the  ethical  side.  But  I have  frequently  found  difficulties  of 
a very  real  and  weighty  sort  present  themselves  forcefully  to  earnest 
men,  who  were  willing  to  make  large  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Many  have  honestly  believed,  and  many  still  do  honestly 
believe,  that  in  their  case  to  forego  the  use  of  a limited  quantity  of 
alcohol  in  one  of  its  common  forms  (wine,  beer,  &c.),  would  be  to 
lessen  their  efficiency  as  workers  or  to  limit  their  term  of  service. 
While  prepared  to  relinquish  any  enjoyment  that  can  be  shown  to 
mar  their  efforts  or  to  narrow  their  usefulness,  they  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is  their  duty  to  abstain  from  the  cautious  use  of 
that  which  seems  to  afford  some  valuable  physical  assistance  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  work.  I am  not  concerned  to  deny  that 
when  the  subject  is  stated  in  this  form  there  is  room  for  difference 
of  opinion.  Excess  is,  of  course,  condemned  heartily  by  all  Chris- 
tians. But  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  increase  or  prolong  my 
Christian  activity  by  a moderate  use  of  stimulants,  am  I not  jus- 
tified in  doing  so,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  prohibition,  not- 
withstanding the  risks  and  dangers  which  may  be  incurred  % Is 
not  this  one  of  those  practices  incident  to  man’s  present  sphere  of 
toil  and  temptation  for  which  necessity  can  be  pleaded,  although, 
no  doubt,  it  furnishes  urgent  occasion  for  watchfulness  and  prayer  1 
Now,  let  me  say  here,  that  the  exception  in  favour  of  the  medicinal 
use  of  alcohol  which  finds  expression  in  the  pledge  administered 
by  all  abstinence  societies  plainly  shows  that  this  argument  has 
had  full  weight  assigned  to  it.  I am  not  aware  that  any  have 
pleaded  for  such  extreme  abstinence  as  would  endanger  life  or 
prove  prejudicial  to  health.  Only  I must  be  permitted  to  add  that 
I have  yet  to  learn  that  the  ordinary  use  of  alcohol  can  either 
prolong  life  or  maintain  health.  Notice,  that  I say  the  ordinary 
use  of  alcohol.  Its  extraordinary  use,  as  an  article  of  the  materia 
medica  in  dealing  with  certain  specific  pathological  conditions,  does 
not  lie  within  the  range  of  the  present  discussion.  I am  not  un- 
willing to  admit  that,  in  the  hands  of  a wise  physician,  this,  and 
other  equally  potent  drugs,  may  prove  valuable  in  the  uent 
of  diseases.  For  the  present,  however,  I am  only  contending  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  moderate  use  of  stimu- 
lants is  supposed  to  entail  marked  advantages,  there  are  medical 
and  physiological  reasons  for  believing  that  such  use  is  hurtful 
-and  not  helpful.  Let  me  state  some  of  these  reasons. 

Here,  however,  I must  ask  you  to  dismiss  individual  cases  that 
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may  seem  to  prove  one  conclusion  or  the  other.  No  trustworthy 
inference  can  be  reached  except  from  a very  wide  induction.  There 
are  instances  on  record  of  remarkable  health  and  longevity,  not- 
withstanding what  would  be  fairly  classed  as  excessive  indulgence, 
and  no  one  supposes  that  these  are  arguments  which  vindicate 
intemperate  habits.  So,  also,  there  have  been  individuals  who 
have  enjoyed  life  for  many  years,  and  who  have  decidedly  served 
their  generation  while  using  daily  a limited  quantity  of  some 
alcoholic  drink.  And  there  are,  we  may  safely  affirm,  quite  as  large 
a proportion  who  have  lived  and  acted  well  while  practising  total 
abstinence.  It  may  be  reasonably  argued,  that  the  sameness  in  the 
result  cannot  have  arisen  from  the  difference  in  the  habits.  At  all 
events,  we  cannot  allow  individual  cases  to  be  put  in  evidence  on 
either  side.  If  we  could  secure  a sufficiently  large  number  of  lives 
generally  similar  in  other  respects,  and  separated  in  character 
mainly  by  “ moderate  use  ” on  the  one  side,  and'  “ total  abstinence  ” 
on  the  other,  we  would  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  materials 
requisite  for  a just  conclusion.  Now  it  so  happens  that  this  ex- 
periment has  been  made  for  us  on  a somewhat  extended  basis,  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Associa- 
tion, which  dates  from  the  year  1840.  The  time  during  which  the 
experiment  has  been  made  covers  thirty  years,  and  at  present  there 
are  40,000  insurers.  The  business  of  this  Association  is  conducted 
in  two  sections — a “ total  abstinence  section  ” open  only  to  ab- 
stainers, and  a “ general  section,”  which  accepts  good  lives  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  insurance  offices.  We  must  not  forget 
that  intemperate  lives  are  rejected  by  all  offices ; only  what  are 
called  “ picked  lives  ” are  accepted  by  ordinary  insurance  societies. 
And  in  regard  to  this  special  Association,  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the 
directors  (Edward  Vivian,  Esq.,  in  a paper  read  in  Health  Section 
of  Social  Science  Congress,  Plymouth,  1872)  that  “the  great 
majority  of  those  who  become  members,  even  of  the  general  section, 
are  favourably  disposed  to  abstinence,  and  many  practically  ab- 
stainers.” Taking  a period  of  fifteen  years  (from  1856  to  1870)  we 
find  the  following  pecuniary  results  at  each  quinquennial  period  in 
each  section  respectively  : — 


Year. 

Section. 

Per  cent. 

Mean 
per  cent. 

1860 

...  Total  abstinence  ... 

...  35  to  86 

...  60 

>> 

General  

...  25  to  57 

...  41 

1865 

Total  abstinence  ... 

...  23  to  56 

...  39 

>> 

. . . General  

...  17  to  42 

...  29 

1870 

...  Total  abstinence  ... 

34  to  84 

...  59 

y> 

. . . General  

...  20  to  49 

...  34 
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Thus  we  have  a general  average  of  fifty-three  percent,  returnable 
from  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  in  the  total  abstinence  section, 
and  thirty -four  per  cent,  in  the  general, — an  advantage  of  nearly 
one-third  in  favour  of  teetotalism  as  compared  with  moderate 
drinking. 

During  five  years,  from  1866  to  1870,  the  mortality  in  the  total 
abstinence  section  was  twenty-six  per  cent,  below  the  averages  on 
which  the  tables  are  calculated,  whilst  in  the  general  section  it  was 
only  seven  per  cent,  below  the  same  averages,  being  a difference  of 
nineteen  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  abstinence  section.  Mr.  Crespi, 
calling  attention  to  this  subject  in  a paper  which  apppeard  in  Public 
Health  last  December,  says : — 

“ However  these  remarkable  results  are  treated  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  the  expectation  of  life  is  not  a good  many 
years  longer  in  the  temperance  section  than  in  the  general  section. 
As  teetotalers  and  non-teetotalers  are  all  submitted  to  the  same 
medical  examination,  and  accepted  with  the  same  restrictions  in 
both  cases,  the  quality  of  the  lives  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
assurers  in  the  two  sections  are  precisely  the  same,  excepting  that 
in  the  temperance  section  all  are  teetotalers,  while  in  the  general 
section  there  are  very  few  abstainers.” 

I am  quite  willing  to  admit  the  possibility  of  mistake  in  any 
argument  from  statistics.  There  are  incidental  qualifications  on 
both  sides  that  may  somewhat  modify  the  meaning  of  these  facts. 
Still  the  largeness  of  the  area  and  the  persistence  of  the  results 
indicate  the  presence  of  a “true  cause.”  At  least,  we  are  justified 
in  claiming  that  there  is  on  the  whole  more  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  life  and  health  in  the  practice  of  total  abstinence. 

There  is  one  objection,  however,  of  a personal  nature  that  demands 
notice.  An  individual  who  has  been  accustomed  to  use  some  form 
of  alcohol  daily  in  limited  quantities  resolves  to  abstain.  He  persists 
in  carrying  out  this  resolution  for  two  or  three  months.  But  during 
that  time  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  not  able  to  perform  his  duties 
with  the  same  satisfaction  as  formerly.  He  concludes  that  although 
the  issue  might  be  different  in  the  case  of  another,  yet,  as  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned,  experience  has  taught  him  that  moderation  is 
preferable  to  abstinence.  How,  for  many  reasons,  no  experiment 
of  this  kind  that  does  not  extend  over  a period  of  twelve  months 
can  have  much  value.*  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  physio- 
logists admit  the  narcotic  influence  of  alcohol.  Consequently, 
during  his  brief  venture,  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  annoyance 


* Since  this  was  written,  valuable  testimony  to  tbe  same  effect  has  boen 
borne  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  (See  p.  16.) 
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of  fatigues  and  cares  from  the  consciousness  of  which  he  was  shielded 
by  the  previous  daily  blunting  of  his  sensibility.  And  the  with- 
drawal of  his  daily  allowance  has  increased  his  fretfulness : while 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  the  recovery  of  tone  and 
vigour.  In  those  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a very 
limited  trial  should  be  deemed  more  than  sufficient.  He  resumes 
his  early  habit  honestly  convinced  that  he  has  fairly  tested  the 
question,  and  that  in  his  case  a moderate  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
demonstrably  precious  for  the  conduct  of  life.  Ho  arguments  based 
on  general  observation  or  experiment  can  have  henceforward  much 
weight  with  him.  He  has  fully  examined  the  subject  for  himself, 
and  his  judgment  is  fixed  and  final. 

How,  it  is  on  this  blunting  of  the  sensibility,  or  dulling  of  nervous 
sensitiveness,  that  the  gravamen  of  our  indictment  against  alcohol 
rests.  Its  mischievous  and  its  medicinal  effects  alike  result  from 
this  action.  If  it  be  desirable  to  lessen  consciousness,  to  mask  the 
presence  of  evils  that  we  cannot  cure,  then  there  is  a fair  plea  for 
its  prescription.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  importance  that 
we  maintain  entire  our  power  of  appreciating  the  force  and  func- 
tion of  all  impressions  that  are  made  on  us  from  without ; then,  what- 
ever lessens  or  deteriorates  this  capacity  must  be  sternly  forbidden. 
Heed  I say,  that  the  adjustment  of  physical  relations  to  the  ex- 
ternal world  depends  on  the  delicacy  of  our  bodily  sensations? 
Our  nervous  system  fulfils  this  system,  among  others — it  indicates 
by  uneasy  sensations  our  want  of  food,  rest,  sleep,  &c.  We  re- 
move these  unpleasant  symptoms,  or  rather  we  obey  these  wise  moni- 
tions, by  eating,  drinking,  resting,  &c.  It  is  possible  to  get  rid 
of  the  uneasiness,  by  silencing  the  monitor.  We  can  lessen  the 
pressure  of  these  perceptions  by  dulling  the  nerves.  For  this 
purpose  alcohol  is  potent  and  convenient.  But,  surely,  no  physio- 
logist, unless  in  very  exceptional  circumstances  indeed,  would  recom- 
mend us  to  gain  relief  on  such  terms.  Least  of  all  can  it  be 
judged  prudent  to  persist  in  such  a course  day  after  day.  And  it 
is  proportionately  imprudent  partially  to  satisfy  the  natural  claims 
of  the  organism,  and  partially  to  suppress  them.  A compromise 
of  this  kind  is  hurtful  up  to  the  measure  of  the  compromise.  In 
almost  every  instance,  a time  of  reckoning  comes  sooner  or  later. 
If  we  desire  simply  to  free  ourselves  from  certain  disagreeable  feel- 
ings without  regard  to  ulterior  consequences,  and  to  continue  with- 
out present  suffering  in  a course  of  conduct  that  must  produce 
ultimate  injurious  results,  we  may  secure  this  end  by  the  narcotising 
influence  of  alcohol ; but  to  expect  that  by  the  use  of  this  drug  we 
can  escape  the  consequences  of  waste  and  overaction,  is  one  of  the 
wildest  delusions  that  a sane  man  can  entertain.  “ The  sentence 
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against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily/’  but  none  the  less 
do  we  “ heap  up  for  ourselves  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.” 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  substitute  for  the  natural  process  of  recovery. 
In  any  case  of  excessive  action  there  are  only  two  methods  avail- 
able. Either,  we  may  call  a halt  and  give  time  for  recovery  by 
rest,  or,  it  may  be  possible  to  increase  our  working  power  so  that 
we  become  ecpial  to  the  demands  made  upon  us.  Now,  I am  aware 
that  many  suppose  that  alcohol  does  increase  in  some  way  or  other 
our  actual  strength.  And  I readily  admit  that  so  far  as  our 
feelings  are  concerned  there  seems  to  be  good  warrant  for  this  belief. 
A moderate  quantity  of  wine  or  spirits  encourages  us  to  renewed 
exertion  when  our  energies  are  flagging.  But  in  such  a case  we  are 
simply  deceived  : there  is  no  additional  force  supplied.  In  the 
fourth  Cantor  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
18th  January  last,  Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson  says: — “I  would  ear- 
nestly impress  that  the  systematic  administration  of  alcohol  for  the 
purpose  cf  giving  or  sustaining  strength  is  an  entire  delusion.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  that  occasions  do  not  arise  when  an  enfeebled 
or  fainting  heart  is  temporarily  relieved  by  the  relaxation  of  vessel 
which  alcohol,  on  its  diffusion  through  the  blood,  induces ; but  that 
this  spirit  gives  any  persistent  increase  of  power  by  which  men  are 
enabled  to  perform  more  persistent  work  is  a mistake  as  serious  as- 
it  is  universal.”  "Within  the  last  few  months  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes 
made  some  interesting  experiments  to  determine  the  relative  reviv- 
ing effects  of  rum,  extract  of  meat,  and  coffee  during  marching. 
Three  intelligent  soldiers,  in  heavy  marching  order,  made  marches  of 
twenty  and  a-half  miles  on  six  successive  days.  On  two  clays  (not 
successive)  they  were  supplied  with  a ration  of  rum,  on  two  days 
with  coffee,  and  on  two  days  with  extract  of  meat.  The  rum 
ration  consisted  of  two  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  daily,  divided  into 
separate  doses  of  one  fluid  ounce  each  time.  In  summing  up 
the  results  of  these  experiments,  Dr.  Parkes  says  “ The  effect  of 
the  rum  was  as  expected,  and  the  evidence  of  these  men  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  Ashantee  experience  (of  which  they  knew 
nothing)  that  the  stimulating  effect  soon  goes  off,  and  the  weakness 
and  languor  then  become  as  bad  or  even  worse  than  before.  But 
I was  hardly  prepared  to  find  it  go  off  in  so  short  a distance  as 
half  to  two  and  a-half  miles.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  men’s 
statement,  that  the  second  allowance  usually  began  to  slightly  nar- 
cotise them ; the  reviving  effect  was  on  several  occasions  not 
greater,  but  was  actually  less  than  that  produced  by  the  first  amount. 
The  limits  of  the  useful  effect  were  evidently  reached  by  one  ounce 
of  absolute  alcohol,  and  any  further  amount  would,  I believe,  have 
made  itself  marked  by  decided  lessening  of  marching  power.”  These 
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testimonies,  although  they  do  not  adequately  express  my  own  con- 
viction, are  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the  judgment  of  phy- 
siological experts,  alcohol  does  not  increase  our  working  power. 

There  is,  however,  another  very  widely-spread  belief,  by  which 
the  moderate  use  of  intoxicants  is  frequently  justified.  Admitting 
that  these  substances  are  not  in  any  true  sense  nutritive,  may  they 
not  indirectly  aid  nutrition?  Have  we  not  trustworthy  evidence 
that  they  facilitate  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation? 
How,  I freely  grant  that  they  mask  indigestion  and  mal-assimila- 
tion.  By  blunting  our  sensibilities,  they  conceal,  for  a time  at  least, 
numerous  dietetic  errors.  They  make  it  possible  to  eat  what  we 
should  not  eat,  at  improper  times,  without  immediate  pain  or  un- 
pleasantness. But,  instead  of  regarding  that  as  an  advantage,  I am 
inclined  to  regard  it  rather  as  a serious  calamity.  Such  sensitive- 
ness as  leads  to  an  instant  correction  or  avoidance  of  mistakes,  is  an 
organic  safeguard.  To  silence  the  warning  without  securing  ourselves 
against  the  danger  is  a very  foolish  policy.  And  I do  not  know 
one  single  reason  for  supposing  that  intoxicants  serve  any  other 
purpose.  Ho  doubt  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  other  ingredients  in 
these  drinks  that  may  prove  beneficial.  Without  venturing  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  as  to  their  value,  I may  be  allowed  to  state  that 
these  other  ingredients,  if  wanted,  can  be  easily  obtained  pure  and 
uncombined.  We  need  not  go  to  the  tavern  for  tonics.  I have  no 
desire  to  hide  the  fact  that  some  medical  writers,  of  deserved  repu- 
tation, are  inclined  to  favour  the  employment  of  wine  and  beer, 
and  occasionally  even  spirits — of  course  within  narrow  limits — in 
certain  cases  of  weak  digestion.  All  I can  say  in  regard  to  this  is, 
that  whatever  other  potent  influences  may  be  contained  in  these  com- 
pounds, no  arguments  of  any  weight  have  as  yet  been  produced  to 
justify  the  employment  of  alcohol.  One  of  the  most  recent  writers 
on  diet,  while  maintaining  that  a stimulant  in  certain  cases  proves 
helpful,  adds  : — “ If  it  has  any  effect  at  all  on  a healthy  man,  it 
can  only  weaken  nerve-power,  while  at  the  same  time  it  lowers 
the  bodily  temperature,  which  contributes  much  to  the  capacity 
for  muscular  exertion.”  I confess  that  when  I endeavour  to  find 
reasons  in  support  of  the  dietetic  use  of  alcohol  in  the  writings  of 
its  advocates,  I am  fairly  bewildered.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
there  may  not  be  valid  reasons  for  its  exhibition  as  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion in  some  exceptional  cases;  but  I do  venture  to  say  that  I 
have  sought  such  reasons,  and  hitherto  I have  not  been  able  to  find 
them.  Please  to  note  that  I am  not  questioning  the  relief  it 
affords  by  its  well-known  narcotic  properties  in  the  distress  and 
disabilities  of  dyspepsia,  but  I have  yet  to  learn  that  it  really  cures 
digestive  weakness,  or  that  it  conduces  in  any  true  sense  to  healthy 
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nutrition.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  facts  more  fully 
established  than  this,  that  the  repeated  employment  of  small  doses 
of  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  weakened  and  im- 
paired digestion. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  instances  on  record  of  healthy  indi- 
viduals who  have  for  many  years  indulged  more  or  less  fully  in 
alcoholic  liquors.  Quotation  of  these  cases  is  not  argument.  Even 
those  most  adverse  to  our  principles  must  confess  that  these  cases 
are  peculiar.  Probably  the  explanation  of  these  anomalies  is  to  be 
found  in  some  distinctive  feature  of  constitution  or  habit.  Dr. 
T.  K.  Chambers,  in  his  recently-published  treatise  “ On  Diet  in 
Health  and  Disease,”  says : “ A powerful  collateral  preservative  is 
the  kidney.  If  this  organ  acts  well  and  quickly,  above  the  average 
of  human  kidneys,  a large  proportion  of  the  alcohol  swallowed 
passes  away  unchanged  and  harmless  in  a short  space  of  time,  as  is 
shown  by  the  known  researches  of  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Masing,  and  the 
French  physiologists,  Perrin  and  Duroy,  who  have  repeated  their 
experiments.  This  peculiarity  probably  distinguishes  those  strange 
mortals  who  never  seem  the  worse  for  anything  they  drink.  . . . 
A further  preservative  against  the  evils  of  alcohol  is  to  be  found  in 
a full  aeration  of  the  blood.  Those  who  can  bear  much  liquor 
without  constitutional  effects  have  generally  a very  high  vital  capa- 
city of  chest  in  proportion  to  their  stature,  whereas  those  whose 
health  are  injured  by  it  fail  to  raise  the  spirometer  to  the  proper 
measure  of  cubic  inches,  so  that  by  this  means  constitutions  damaged 
by  drink  can  be  detected  at  insurance  offices.”  As  I read  it,  this 
explanation  simply  means  that  the  more  vigorous  the  excreting 
organs,  and  the  more  extensive  the  capacity  for  diluting  and  neu- 
tralising the  poison,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  produce  injurious  results. 
A strong  healthy  man  may  venture  to  drink  with  comparative  im- 
punity. But  just  on  this  very  account  I question  the  propriety 
of  prescribing  alcohol  to  the  weakly  and  debilitated.  And  par- 
ticularly I protest  against  its  use  by  those  whose  sedentary  habits 
lessen  their  ability  to  throw  it  off.  I am  confident  that  experience 
and  science  alike  show  that  students  are  least  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  this  poison,  even  in  moderate  doses,  and  that  they  are 
most  liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  its  effects.  And  I do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express,  in  most  emphatic  and  unqualified  terms,  my  con- 
viction that  further  inquiry  will  confirm  more  and  more  what  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  prove,  viz.,  on  physical  grounds,  mode- 
rate drinking  is,  ceteris  paribus , hurtful  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  taken,  and  that  total  abstinence  is  physiologically  safe  and 
right.  Allow  me  to  add  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Bichard- 
son’s  last  Cantor  Lecture  : — 
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“ This  chemical  substance,  alcohol — an  artificial  product  devised 
by  man  for  his  purposes,  and  in  many  things  that  lie  outside  of  his 
organism  a useful  substance — is  neither  a food  nor  a drink  suitable 
to  his  natural  demands.  Its  application  as  an  agent  that  shall 
enter  the  living  organisation  is  properly  limited  by  the  learning  and 
skill  possessed  by  the  physician — a learning  that  itself  admits  of 
being  recast  and  revised  in  many  important  details,  and  perhaps  in 
principles. 

“ If  this  agent  do  really  for  the  moment  cheer  the  weary,  and 
impart  a flash  of  transient  pleasure  to  the  unwearied  who  crave  for 
mirth,  its  influence  (doubtful  even  in  these  modest  and  moderate 
degrees)  is  an  infinitesimal  advantage  by  the  side  of  an  infinity  of 
evil  for  which  there  is  no  compensation,  and,  while  the  evil  is 
promoted  from  its  root,  no  human  cure.” 


In  replying  to  some  remarks  that  were  made  during  the  short  discus- 
sion that  followed  the  reading  of  his  paper,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paterson  said 
his  object  had  been  to  show  that  those  who  pursued  the  course  of  ab- 
stinence were  physiologically  right,  and  that  from  this  standpoint  they 
held  a more  commanding  position  than  was  occupied  by  those  who  were 
moderate  drinkers.  The  question  he  had  to  deal  with  was  not  as 
between  drinkers  and  total  abstainers,  but  as  between  cautious  moderate 
drinking  and  total  abstinence,  and  his  attempt  had  been  to  show  that 
total  abstinence  was  better  than  the  most  cautious  moderate  drinking. 
He  had  not  entered  into  the  purely  medical  question  at  all,  but  the 
general  tenour  of  that  paper  could  have  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of 
those  present  as  to  what  his  views  were.  If  they  wanted  to  deaden  the 
nerves  and  to  produce  insensibility,  by  all  means  let  them  take  alcohol 
or  ether,  but  he  did  not  know  any  use  for  them  besides.  He  did  not 
say  that  they  had  no  other  use,  but  with  the  most  careful  research  lie 
had  not  been  able  to  find  an3r.  All  the  symptoms  following  the  use  of 
alcohol  he  believed  could  be  explained  by  that  one  physiological  fact. 
He  had  also  endeavoured  to  show  that  alcohol  did  not  conduce  to 
strength,  and  this  he  believed  had  been  clearly  made  out  by  such  men  as 
Dr.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Parkes,  who  were  not,  as  far  as  he  knew,  total 
abstainers.  He  had  also  dealt  with  the  question  of  digestion,  and 
showed  that  the  statement  so  frequently  made  that  alcohol  aided  this 
function  of  the  body,  was  baseless.  No  reasons  were  ever  assigned,  and 
though  the  belief  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  the  statement  was 
honest,  yet  it  was  without  foundation  in  fact.  Let  them  produce  their 
reasons  and  they  would  receive  a careful  and  impartial  examination. 
As  it  was,  the  evidence  was  all  to  the  contrary  of  the  position  they  took 
up,  and  in  his  opinion  the  fact  was  indisputable  that  alcohol  was  a 
common  agent  in  injuring  the  digestive  organs. 
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RECENT  MEDICAL  TESTIMONIES. 


The  British  Medical  Journal  of  April  24,  1875,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing : — “ It  is  a somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  many  of  the  most 
hard- worked  professional  men  in  London  are  habitual  abstainers  from 
alcohol,  and  have  been  so  for  some  years,  on  the  basis  of  personal 
■experience,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  have  found  the  use  of  alcohol 
to  interfere  with  their  physical  health  and  mental  activity.” 

Sir  James  Paget,  F.R.S.,  in  his  recently  published  “Clinical 
Lectures,”  says  : — “ Be  rather  afraid  of  operating  on  those,  of  'whatever 
class,  who  think ' they  need  stimulants  before  they  work  ; who  cannot 
dine  till  after  wine  and  bitters  ; who  always  have  sherry  on  the  side- 
board ; or  who  are  always  sipping  brandy-and- water ; or  are  rather 
proud  that,  because  they  can  eat  so  little,  they  must  often  take  some 
wine.  Many  people  who  pass  for  highly  respectable,  and  who  mean  no 
harm,  are  thus  daily  damaging  their  health,  and  making  themselves 
unfit  to  bear  any  of  the  storms  of  life.”  (P.  15.)  ’ 

Dr.  F.  W.  Pavy,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  Guy’s  Hospital, 
in  his  recent  work  on  “Food  and  Dietetics,”  says: — “The  effect  of 
strong  alcoholic  liquids,  taken  repeatedly  to  a prejudicial  extent,  are 
well  known  to  the  practical  physician.  By  direct  contact  it  acts  upon 
the  stomach,  and  leads  to  a destruction  of  its  secreting  tubules.  Nothing 
with  such  certainty  impairs  the  appetite  and  the  digestive  power  as  the 
•continued  use  of  strong  alcoholic  liquids.  From  the  stomach  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  with  its  distribution  through  the  system  it  interferes  with 
nutrition,  and  leads  to  a general  textural  deterioration.  Upon  certain 
■organs,  however,  its  effects  are  more  manifest  than  upon  others.  The 
liver,  kidneys,  and  nervous  system,  for  instance,  very  strikingly  suffer,  a 
diseased  state  being  set  up,  which  forms  a distinctly  recognisable  source 
of  death.”  (P.  344.) 

Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  at  the  Army 
Medical  School,  Netley,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  “Manual  of  Practical 
Hygiene,”  asks  : — “ Are  there  any  circumstances  of  the  soldier’s  life 
in  which  the  issue  of  spirits  is  advisable,  and  if  the  question  at  any  time 
lies  between  the  issue  of  spirits  and  total  abstinence,  which  is  the  best  ? 
To  me  there  seems  but  one  answer.  If  spirits  neither  give  strength  to 
the  body  nor  sustain  it  against  disease — are  not  protective  against  cold 
and  wet,  and  aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  the  effects  of  heat — if  their 
use,  even  in  moderation,  increases  crime,  injures  discipline,  and  impairs 
hope  and  cheerfulness — if  the  severest  trials  of  war  have  not  been 
merely  borne,  but  most  easily  borne,  without  them — if  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  are  protective  against  malaria  or  other  diseases — then 
I conceive  that  the  medical  officer  will  not  be  justitied  in  sanctioning 
their  use  under  any  circumstances.” — Edition,  1873,  p.  284. 

Surgeon-General  W.  C.  Maclean,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Professor  of  Military 
Medicine,  Army  Medical  School,  Netley,  in  a lecture  at  the  Royal  United 
•Service  Institution,  delivered  in  February,  1874,  said  : — “ If  there  be  any 
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point  of  military  hygiene  that  may  now  he  regarded  as  settled  beyond 
doubt  or  cavil  it  is  this,  that  spirits  are  not  only  not  helpful,  but  are 
hurtful  to  the  marching  soldier,  everywhere  I believe,  but  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  hot  climates.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  overwhelming. 
Were  I the  medical  chief  of  any  army  destined  to  take  the  field  in  a 
tropical  climate,  not  a drop  of  spirits  should,  with  my  consent,  accom- 
pany it,  save  what  the  requirements  of  the  ambulance  service  demanded. 
The  evidence  shows  that  wherever  soldiers,  by  accident  or  design,  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  use  of  spirits  on  marches,  on  active  service,  in 
temperate  climates  exposed  to  wet  and  cold,  or  in  the  tropics  to  ardent 
heat,  or  in  laborious  sieges,  they  have  maintained  their  health,  spirits, 
and  discipline  far  better  than  when  the  once-deemed  indispensable  grog 
was  in  daily  use.  I cannot  leave  this  important  subject  without  adding 
that  for  twelve  years  I have,  at  Netley,  had  unrivalled  opportunities  of 
studying  the  effects  of  habitual  dram-drinking  on  the  persons  of  our 
soldiers,  and  add  my  testimony  to  the  immense  weight  of  evidence  accu- 
mulated by  medical  men  in  civil  and  military  life,  to  the  effect  that 
alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  causing  degeneration  of  the 
human  tissues— in  other  words,  disease,  premature  decay,  and  death.  If 
this  be  true,  as  I believe  it  is,  those  officers  who,  by  precept  and  example, 
strive  to  wean  their  men  from  the  practice  of  this  our  national  vice,  may 
with  truth  be  said  to  be  engaged  in  a patriotic  work,  and  to  deserve  well 
of  their  country.” 

Dr.  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  at  University  College,  London,  delivered  an 
address  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  in 
which  he  said  : — “What  we  are  often  attempting  to  do  in  our  treatment 
of  disease  is  to  elicit  vital  action,  rather  than  to  conserve  vital  force.  We 
see  that,  by  giving  such  and  such  drugs,  we  change — and,  as  it  seems, 
for  the  better — the  mere  processes  of  life  ; we  may  limit  or  increase 
muscular  movements  ; we  may  augment  the  quantity  of  secretion  here, 
or  of  excretion  there.  But,  let  me  ask,  do  we  not  often  see  that,  when  we 
have  effected  these  changes,  when  we  have  given  diuretics,  purgatives, 
diaphoretics,  and  the  like,  and  have  witnessed  their  appropriate  results, 
the  disease  is  no  better  than  before,  and  the  patient  is  worse  ? We  have 
brought  vital  processes  into  play,  but  we  have  used  up  the  vital  force  in 
doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  we  try  to  check  what  appear  to  be  ex- 
cessive and  exhaustive  discharges,  or  tiring  and  distressing  acts  ? we  try 
and  often  succeed  in  diminishing  the  frequency,  force,  or  extent  of  certain 
vital  functions  that  appear  to  be,  and  indeed  are,  beyond  the  normal  range. 
But,  again  let  me  ask,  do  we  not  often  see,  Avhen  we  have  succeeded  in 
lulling  a cough  and  diminished  the  amount  of  expectoration,  that  other 
and  far  graver  troubles  supervene  ; that,  when  a diarrhoea  or  diuresis  has 
been  cured,  the  patient  is  worse  than  before  ; that  when  a skin-eruption 
has  been  removed,  some  nervous  trouble  takes  its  place  ? Again,  by 
the  administration  of  alcohol  or  of  other  stimulant  or  tonic,  we  may 
often  help  a man  to  get  through  some  work  for  which,  without  such  aid, 
he  was  totally  or  partially  incompetent  ; we  have  evoked  an  amount  of 
vital  action  that  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  But  do  we  not 
often  see  that  we  have  really  done  more  harm  than  good  ; that  the  weak- 
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ness  has  increased,  and  that  the  necessity  for  stimulation  has  become 
aggravated,  and  that  what  was  really  needed  was  food  and  rest,  which 
should  have  nourished  the  organism,  built  up  the  tissues,  and  replaced 
what  was  wanted  in  living  force  ? We  have  helped  our  patient  to  do 
things  he  could  not  otherwise  have  done,  but  we  have  used  up  his  life  in 
so  doing.” 

Dr.  Charles  Murchison,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  in  his  Croonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
■on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  attributed  the  derangement  of  the  liver  largely 
to  “ the  present  system  of  living,  and  especially  the  consumption  of  what 
are  regarded  as  average  quantities  of  rich  food  and  stimulating 
drinks.”  “ But  of  all  ingesta  the  various  alcoholic  drinks  are  most  apt 
to  derange  the  liver.  They  do  so  in  two  ways  : they  may  cause  persistent 
congestion  of  the  liver.  Even  small  quantities  of  alcohol  in  healthy 
persons  produce  a temporary  hepatic  congestion  ; but  if  alcohol  be  taken 
in  excess,  or  too  frequently,  the  congestion  of  the  liver  becomes  perma- 
nent, and  the  functions  of  the  organ  are  deranged.  Like  results  may 
ensue  from  comparatively  small  quantities  in  certain  persons  who  may  be 
said  to  have  a constitutional  intolerance  of  alcohol.  Of  course,  if  the 
congestion  be  long  maintained,  structural  disease  may  follow.”  In  discus- 
sing the  treatment  of  these  complaints,  he  says,  “ Malt  liquors,  port  wine, 
champagne,  and  many  other  wines,  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited. 
Claret,  or  a small  quantity  of  spirit  largely  diluted,  as  a rule,  answers 
best  ; but  even  these  should  be  taken  sparingly,  and  many  patients  do 

best  with  no  stimulants  at  all What  I desire  to  insist  upon  now 

is,  that  alcoholic  drinks — in  quantities  usually  regarded  as  compatible 
with,  if  not  conducive  to,  health,  and  far  short  of  what  are  necessary  to 
affect  the  brain  in  many  persons — undermine  the  foundations  of  health 
by  deranging  the  liver  ; and  that,  to  some  individuals,  even  very  small 
quantities  are  injurious.”  “ In  persons  who  have  been  indulging  largely, 
the  risk  of  a sudden  withdrawal  of  stimulants,  is  less,  I believe,  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  Unless  there  be  evidence  of  a very  weak  heart, 
which  itself  may  be  the  result  of  alcohol,  the  only  unpleasant  effects  of 
sudden  and  complete  abstinence,  in  my  experience,  have  been  sensations 
of  sinking  at  the  epigastrium  and  craving  for  alcohol,  which  a repetition  of 
the  stimulus  has  only  temporarily  relieved,  and  has  rendered  more  persis- 
tent.” After  describing  the  symptoms  of  liver  disease,  Dr.  Murchison 
said  : — “ All  of  these  symptoms  are  liable  to  occasional  aggravations  from 
error  in  diet.  Gradually  the  patient  is  taught  by  experience  to  become 
more  careful  as  to  what  he  eats  and  drinks.  One  thing  after  another  he  is 
compelled  to  give  up.  First,  he  renounces  malt  liquors  ; then  he  discovers 
that  port  wine,  Maderia,  Champagne,  and  Burgundy,  disagree,  and  he  be- 
takes himself  for  a time  to  ‘ dry  sherry  ’ ; but  at  length  this  does  not  suit, 
and  after  an  interval,  during  which  a trial  is  made  of  claret  or  hock, 
the  patient — probably  under  medical  advice — finds  temporary  relief  from 
the  substitution  for  wines  of  brandy  or  whisky  largely  diluted  with  water. 
At  last — unless  he  be  misled  by  the  fashionable , but  to  my  mind  erroneous , 
doctrine  of  the  'present  day,  that  alcohol  in  one  form  or  another  is  necessary 
for  digestion,  or  to  enable  a man  to  get  through  his  mental  or  bodily  work — 
he  finds  that  he  enjoys  best  health  when  he  abstains  altogether  from  wine  and 
spirits  and  drinks  plain  waters 
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Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  in  a recent  volume  on  “ Responsibility  in  Men- 
tal Disease,”  says “ If  men  took  careful  thought  of  the  best  use  which 
they  could  make  of  their  bodies,  they  would  probably  never  take  alcohol 
except  as  they  would  take  a dose  of  medicine,  in  order  to  serve  some  special 
purpose.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  there  is  any  real  necessity  for  persons  who 
are  in  good  health  to  indulge  in  any  kind  of  alcoholic  liquor.  At  the  best 
it  is  an  indulgence  which  is  unnecessary  ; at  the  worst,  it  is  a vice  which 
occasions  infinite  misery,  sin,  crime,  madness,  and  disease.  Short  of  the 
patent  and  undeniable  ills  which  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  produce, 
it  is  at  the  bottom  of  manifold  mischiefs  that  are  never  brought  directly 
home  to  it.  How  much  ill  work  would  not  be  done,  how  much  good 
work  would  be  better  done,  but  for  its  baneful  inspiration  ? Each  act 
•of  crime,  each  suicide,  each  outbreak  of  madness,  each  disease,  occasioned 
by  it,  means  an  infinite  amount  of  suffering  endured  and  inflicted 
before  matters  have  reached  their  climax.  It  may  of  course  be  said  that 
a moderate  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  can  do  no  harm,  must  on  the 
contrary  do  good,  when  exhausted  nature  feels  the  need  of  some  stimu- 
lants. I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  does  any  demonstrable  harm,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  wise  to  have  recourse  to  an  alcoholic  stimulant 
when  recourse  ought  to  be  had  to  food  or  rest  ; and  it  is  a serious  harm 
to  the  mind  to  gain,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  the  factitious  aid  of  a stimu- 
lant, the  energy  which  should  come  from  the  calm  resolution  of  a de- 
veloped will.  What  one  sees  happen  often  enough  in  life  is  this  : there 
are  persons  of  anxious  and  susceptible  temperament  who,  having  to 
meet  some  strain  in  their  work,  or  some  trial  in  their  lives,  are  prone  to 
take  a stimulant  in  order  to  give  themselves  the  necessary  nerve  ; they 
fly  to  an  artificial  aid,  which  fails  not  in  time  to  exact  the  penalty  for  the 
temporary  help  which  it  yields,  instead  of  deliberately  exerting  their  will 
and  gaining  thereby  the  advantage  which  such  an  exertion  would  give 
them  on  another  occasion.  Like  the  pawnbroker  or  usurer,  it  is  a present 
help  at  the  cost  of  a frightful  interest ; and  if  the  habit  of  recurring  to 
it  be  formed,  the  end  must  be  bankruptcy  of  health.  It  is  not  possible 
to  escape  the  penalties  of  weakening  the  will  ; sooner  or  later  they  are 
exacted  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  uttermost  farthing  : it  is  not  possi- 
ble, on  the  other  hand,  to  overrate  the  advantages  of  strengthening  the 
will  by  a wise  exercise  ; the  fruits  of  such  culture  are  an  unfailing  help 
in  time  of  need.”  (P.  285.) 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  the  Belgians,  presided  at  a meeting  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Band  of  Hope  Union,  held  in  the  Free-Trade  Hall,  Man- 
chester, on  Saturday,  17th  April,  1875.  He  said  that  while  he  had  been 
looking  at  that  great  assembly  he  had  asked  himself,  What  was  the  central 
idea,  what  was  the  prevailing  sentiment,  which  had  brought  so  many 
there  on  that  occasion  ? It  appeared  to  him  it  was  two-fold.  He  believed 
they  were  there,  first,  because  they  thought  that  habitual  drinking,  even 
to  the  extent  which  was  often  called  moderate,  was  a practice  which  was 
injurious  both  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  those  who  follow  it  ; and  the 
second  idea  which  brought  them  together  naturally  arose  from  the 
former — that  they  were  all  persuaded  that  there  was  a large  body  of 
mankind  who  did  not  agree  with  them  in  that  opinion.  It  was  thus  that 
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they  were  anxious  to  assemble  there  to  set  forth  their  view  of  the 
matter,  and  to  ask — for  demonstration  was  equal  to  asking — that  there 
might  he  a verdict  given  and  the  truth  ascertained  with  reference  to  that 
matter.  And  having  thus  defined  what  was  their  intention,  he  asked 
himself,  Why  was  he  there,  and  why  did  he  venture  to  occupy  such  a posi- 
tion on  that  occasion  ? He  might  at  once  say  that  he  was  a witness  in  their 
cause.  He  came  there  to  offer  them  his  evidence.  He  was  a free  and 
independent  witness.  He  did  not  know  whether  they  would  like  it,  but 
he  was  not  a partisan,  and  he  was  not  an  advocate.  He  was  simply  a 
witness.  He  had  never  signed  the  pledge,  but  in  that  respect  had  re- 
served his  liberty  complete  and  perfect.  He  did  not  mind  confessing 
that  he  practised  total  abstinence — and  he  was  the  better  for  this  pur- 
pose because  he  had  not  signed  the  pledge.  And  having  told  them 
that,  he  had  very  little  to  say  except  that  he  believed  their  conviction 
which  he  had  stated  as  the  first  of  the  two  ideas  which  had  brought 
them  together  to  be  wholly  and  completely  right.  He  believed  that 
drinking,  even  under  the  conditions  usually  called  moderate,  was  a 
thing  which  most  people — not  all,  but  certainly  most  people — had  better 
avoid  if  they  wished  to  have  a sound  mind  in  a sound  body.  That 
was  the  reason  why  he  himself  touched  nothing  but  water.  He  had 
spoken  of  “ most  people,”  and  he  believed  the  dictum  would  hold  good 
for  fully  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  persons  in  health.  Granting  that 
there  might  be  one  in  twenty  who  would  be  the  worst  for  not  taking 
drink,  he  found  such  a number  of  people  all  claiming  to  be  that  twentieth 
man.  It  seemed  to  him  that  that  came  about  in  this  way  : the  good 
people  who  believed  in  those  things  and  the  necessity  for  them,  universally 
and  generally,  were  quite  as  honest  and  quite  as  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  what  they  did  as  temperance  men  might  be  of  the  contrary.  Many 
a man  said,  “ I will  give  total  abstinence  a trial,”  and  he  did  so.  He  made 
what  he  called  an  experiment,  and  he  said,  “From  a month  from  this  day 
forward  I will  keep  off  my  liquor.”  Probably  that  man  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  had  taken  his  bottle  or  half  a bottle  of  wine  a-day,  or  it 
might  be  his  glass,  or  two  or  three  of  beer.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
a few  of  such  people,  but  by  no  means  all,  felt  not  so  well.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  a stimulant,  and  under  that  condition  a whole  body, 
a very  complex  machine,  had  worked.  They  removed  a wheel — not 
wanted  it  might  be,  but  still  a wheel  that  had  been  doing  work — and 
having  allowed  their  machine  to  work  without  it,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion in  one  month’s  time,  having  lost  a little  flesh  and  something  of  the 
power  of  digestion,  that  the  change  did  not  suit  them,  and  thereupon 
they  immediately  voted  themselves  the  twentieth  man.  That  was  not  an 
experiment ; it  was  not  half  an  experiment,  it  was  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  experiment,  for  many  people— and  he  was  assuming  that 
they  would  let  him  speak  now  ex  cathedra,  from  his  knowledge  of  his 
profession — would  get  completely  over  it  in  four  or  five  or  six  months, 
who  would  not  get  over  it  in  one.  If  they  drew  conclusions  at  the  end  of 
one  or  two  months  they  might  err,  for  he  had  known  many  people  who, 
having  persevered  for  four  or  five  or  six  months,  had  then  found  that 
the  pristine  vigour  asserted  itself,  and  they  were  not  only  not  worse,  but 
much  better  for  the  change. 
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B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. — “ Alcohol,  like  chloroform,  is  a nar- 
cotic; it  is  in  no  sense  a food  ; it  reduces  the  animal  heat  and  force  ; 
overtaxes  the  heart  ; weakens  the  muscles ; paralyses  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  generally : destroys  the  vital  organs  ; induces  many 
bodily  and  mental  diseases  ; implants  evil  influences  which  pass  from 
one  generation  to  another : lessens  the  happiness  and  usefulness,  and 
shortens  the  life  of  every  generation  that  indulges  in  its  use.” 

Dr.  Trotter. — “ Intoxicating  liquors,  in  all  their  forms,  and  however 
disguised,  are  the  most  productive  causes  of  diseases  with  which  I am 
acquainted.” 

Dr.  Collenette. — “ If  you  value  your  happiness,  if  you  value  your 
lives — banish  from  your  houses,  from  your  tables,  from  your  sick  rooms, 
every  drop  of  intoxicating  drinks  ; for  be  assured  they  produce  weakness 
— not  strength  ; sickuess — not  health  ; death — not  life.” 

Sir  H.  Thompson,  F.R.C.S. — “ I have  long  had  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  greater  cause  of  evil — moral  and  physical — in  this  country 
than  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.” 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  F.L.S. — “For  every  total  abstainer  that  died, 
there  were  two  moderate  drinkers,  or  four  absolute  d-runkards  died. 
The  same  fact  also  held  good  in  regard  to  the  Indian  army.  He  was 
perfectly  convinced  that  alcoholic  drinks  neither  added  a drop  of  blood, 
a fibre  of  muscle,  nor  a particle  of  bone  to  the  body.” 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S. — “ To  escape  the  evils  arising  from  the 
use  of  alcohol,  there  is  only  one  perfect  course,  namely,  to  abstain  from 
alcohol  altogether.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  of  any  physical  or 
mental  harm  from  such  abstinence.  Every  good  may  be  expected  from 
it.”  “ A man  or  woman  who  abstains  is  healthy  and  safe  ; a man  or 
woman  who  indulges  at  all  is  unsafe  ; a man  or  woman  who  relies  on 
alcohol  is  lost.” 

“ That  the  most  perfect  health  is  compatible  with  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  beverages,  whether  in  the  form  of  ardent  spirits,  or 
as  wine,  beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  &c.,  &c.  That  persons  accustomed  to 
such  drinks  may,  with  perfect  safety,  discontinue  them  entirely,  either 
at  once,  or  gradually,  after  a short  time.  That  total  and  universal 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  licptors  and  intoxicating  beverages  of  all  sorts, 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  health,  the  prosperity,  the  morality  and 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race.” — The  above  declaration  was  signed 
by  2,000  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Amongst  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  present  day  is  the 
awakening  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  terrible  and,  hitherto, 
but  little  regarded  and  abounding  evil  of  intemperance.  And  it 
is  indeed  time  for  the  Church  of  the  living  God  to  shake  off  her 
apathy  and  set  herself  in  earnest  to  seriously  and  exhaustively 
examine  into  the  causes  of  this  great  and  growing  vice,  and  if 
possible  discover  an  effectual  remedy.  In  the  solution  of  this 
problem  it  is  but  too  often  forgotten  that  we  have  to  deal  mainly 
with  a physical  evil.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  physical  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  brain  of  man  that  there  arises  so  plentiful  a crop 
of  social,  moral,  mental,  and  spiritual  mischief ; and,  therefore,  if 
we  desire  to  thoroughly  comprehend  the  causation  of  intemperance 
we  are,  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  inquiry,  constrained  to 
examine  into  the  physical  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
economy.  Alcohol,  the  one  common  ingredient  for  which  all 
alcoholic  liquids  are  used,  is  a narcotico-acid  poison  of  the  most 
deadly  nature.  A pint  of  claret  contains  2 oz.  of  it,  a pint  of 
London  stout  H-  oz.,  a pint  of  port  or  sherry  4 oz.,  a pint  of  brandy 
10^  oz.,  and  a pint  of  rum  15  oz.  One  ounce  of  alcohol  having 
been  known  to  kill  a child  seven  years  of  age,  it  will  at  once  be 
apparent  that  a pint  of  average  malt  liquor  contains  more  poison 
than  will  kill  a seven-year-olcl ; a pint  of  claret  sufficient  to  kill 
two  such  children  ; a pint  of  sherry  four  ; a pint  of  brandy,  ten  ; 
and  a pint  of  rum,  fifteen  children.  All  alcoholic  beverages, 
therefore,  are,  beyond  a few  unimportant  constituents,  simply 
watery  solutions  of  this  poison,  alcohol,  and  the  dilution  with 


* Read  at  a meeting  in  the  PavilioD,  at  Eastbourne,  June  13,  1877  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  the  chair. 
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water  does  not  alter  in  the  slightest  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  alcohol  contained  in  any  particular  drink.  The  greater  the 
dilution  the  more  are  the  effects  of  the  poison  diminished,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  less  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  the  less 
poisonous  effect  does  it  produce.  Its  first  interference  is  with  the 
organs  of  digestion.  Alcohol,  being  of  a thirsty  nature,  seizes 
open  water  wherever  that  exists,  and  thus  at  once  begins  its  work 
as  a disturber  of  the  functions  of  the  living  body  by  depriving 
the  mouth  and  salivary  glands  of  a portion  of  their  natural 
moisture  ; and  in  this  way  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  so  far  from 
quenching  the  natural  desire  for  fluid,  simply  irritates  and  pro- 
vokes an  artificial  and  unnatural  thirst.  The  stomach  is  robbed 
of  natural  moisture  in  the  same  imperious  way,  the  inner  coats 
are  irritated,  inflamed,  and  ulcerated,  and  the  natural  process  of 
digestion  is  rudely  and  seriously  disturbed.  A steady  daily 
perseverance  in  this  irritation  and  ill-usage  of  the  stomach  greatly 
disturbs  the  digestive  organs,  and  frequently  induces,  even  in 
those  who — though  regular — are  very  careful  and  limited  drinkers, 
that  intractable  and  depressing  disease,  alcoholic  dyspepsia.  More 
than  half  of  all  the  cases  of  this  ailment  that  I have  had  under  my 
care  have  been  in  the  person  of  respectable,  well-living,  and  orderly 
citizens  against  whom  no  one  could  whisper  even  a suspicion 
of  intemperance.  As  a type  of  the  mere  physical  suffering 
accompanying  digestive  disturbance  arising  from  a very  limited 
indulgence  in  alcohol,  I may  narrate  the  case  of  a clergyman  who 
consulted  me  some  time  ago.  He  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  naturally  of  a wiry,  healthy  constitution,  very  active,  of 
sanguine,  nervous  temperament,  and  of  strictly  regular  habits. 
He  stated  that  he  was  frequently  subject  to  severe  attacks  of 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  suffered  from  constant  nausea  and  flatu- 
lence, had  little  or  no  appetite,  was  afraid  to  be  alone  anywhere, 
and  never  went  into  the  pulpit  without  a dread  of  dropping  down 
dead.  He  was  the  very  picture  of  misery,  but  after  examining 
him  carefully,  and  finding  that  he  never  smoked,  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fons  et  origo  mcili  was  the  daily  indulgence  in 
one  pint  of  beer  and  two  glasses  of  wine,  with  occasionally  half-a- 
glass  of  spirits  as  a nightcap,  the  latter  allowance  being  resorted  to 
only  when  in  a state  bordering  on  desperation  from  want  of  rest 
and  .deep.  I prescribed  a gentle  tonic,  and  insisted  on  total  and 
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immediate  abstinence.  He  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable  for 
the  first  fortnight,  but  after  that  time  all  the  former  distressing 
symptoms  began  rapidly  and  steadily  to  disappear  till,  in  a couple 
of  months,  he  described  himself  as  a “freeman,  emancipated  and 
disenthralled  by  the  genius  of  unconditional  abstinence.”  Alcohol, 
now  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  has  a marked  effect  on  the 
life’s  blood  of  the  body.  The  corpuscles,  whose  vitality  is  sa 
necessary  to  health,  are  contracted  and  shrivelled  up  and  prema- 
turely decay,  and  by  this  means  the  due  purification  of  the  blood 
is  prevented,  which,  in  addition  to  the  deposit  of  free  fatty  globules, 
impoverishes  the  whole  vital  fluid,  and  thus  weakens  and  poisons 
every  organ  and  tissue  in  the  system.  It  is  through  the  agency 
of  the  vitiated  blood  of  the  mother  that  a large  percentage  of  the 
mortality  of  infants  is  directly  and  indirectly  caused  by  drinking. 
I have  known  half-a-glass  of  whisky  taken  by  a nursing  mother 
give  rise,  in  a few  hours,  to  the  most  alarming  symptoms  in  an 
infant  who  ultimately  made  a very  narrow  recovery  ; and  I have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  examine  the  bodies  of  infants  whose 
deaths  were  clearly  traceable  to  the  direct  effects  of  the  alcohol 
imbibed  at  the  maternal  breast,  the  mother  all  the  while  uncon- 
scious of  any  possible  mischief  to  her  little  darling  from  her  own 
daily  so-called  “ moderate  ” drinking.  Many  medical  men  have 
recorded  instances  where  beer  and  porter  were  the  sole  cause  of 
infantile  diarrhoea,  convulsions,  and  wasting  sickness  ; and  I 
have  again  and  again  been  enabled  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
disease  and  emaciation  of  infants  at  the  breast  by  the  simple  pre- 
scription of  non-alcoholic  diet  to  the  mother,  or  of  unalcoholised 
and  innocent  artificial  food  to  the  child.  The  every-day  prescrip- 
tion of  “ nourishing  stout  ” to  nursing  mothers  is  not  scientific 
medicine,  but  is  the  grossest  quackery,  and  it  is  but  too  often 
productive  of  most  lamentable  results  to  both  mother  and  child  ; 
and  the  resort  to  alcoholic  beverages  in  such  circumstances  is  a 
practice  that  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  in  an  educated  and 
civilised  community.  Where  the  child’s  natural  food  is  deficient 
in  quantity,  oatmeal  gruel  or  porridge,  cow’s  milk,  farinaceous 
food,  and  good  beefsteaks  will  accomplish  all  that  is  desired,  but 
all  the  alcohol  in  the  world  will  never  add  a drop  to  the  store  of 
real  milk.  It  will  only  dilute,  adulterate,  and  poison  the  pre- 
vious scanty  supply.  Most  distressing  cases  have  come  under  my 
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own  observation  where  the  lowest  depths  of  drunken  degradation 
have  been  reached  by  females  brought  up  as  abstainers,  whose 
first  introduction  to  the  “ maddening  bowl  ” was  reluctantly 
forced  upon  them  on  the  unfounded  plea  that  alcohol  was  im- 
peratively demanded  to  support  the  constitution  under  the  con- 
tinuous drain  arising  from  the  nursing  of  strong  and  hungry 
children.  For  the  mother  and  for  the  infant  there  is  no  nutri- 
ment in  alcohol,  but  for  both  there  is  ever  bodily  risk  and  moral 
danger,  and  the  only  safe  regimen  is  that  prescribed  of  old  by  the 
great  Ruler  of  the  universe,  when,  with  wine  and  strong  drink 
forbidden,  He — 

“ Made  choice  to  rear 

His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare, 

Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  limpid  brook.” 

It  is  also  mainly  through  the  alcoholic  vitiation  of  the  blood  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  rheumatism  and  gout  which  so  afflict  our 
population  is  induced.  And  I refer  to  all  classes  when  I make 
this  statement.  These  two  diseases  are  to  be  met  with  as  gene- 
rally amongst  the  poor  as  amongst  the  rich,  and  I have  rarely 
found  them  disassociated  from  the  regular  drinking  of  beer, 
porter,  or  wine.  There  is  but  one  cure  for  all  forms  of  alcoholic 
rheumatism  and  gout,  and  that  is  total  abstinence.  Where  the 
disease  has  existed  so  long,  and  the  system  has  become  so  de- 
praved that  a perfect  cure  is  hopeless,  still  abstinence  will  alle- 
viate the  discomfort  and  lessen  the  distress.  In  1,540  cases  of 
gout  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  only  one  was  in  the  person  of  a 
life  abstainer,  and  he  inherited  the  disease  as  a legacy  from  his 
port  wine-loving  ancestors.  The  impoverishment  and  vitiation 
of  the  blood  led  to  the  building  up  of  a badly-nourished  and 
weakly  frame  quite  unfitted  to  withstand,  without  serious  damage, 
the  wear-and-tear  of  modern  civilised  life.  Every  organ  in  the 
body  is  supplied  with  deficient  nourishment,  every  tissue  is  de- 
teriorated by  the  constant  and  regular  use  of  alcohol  even  in 
quantities  far  short  of  drunkenness.  But,  though  every  part 
suffers,  some  organs  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  others. 
Alcohol  has  a special  affinity  for  the  liver  and  the  brain,  a:  td  the 
continued  and  repeated  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  structure 
of  both  these  organs  leads  in  the  long  run  to  serious  functional 
and  organic  disease.  The  heart,  however,  is  perhaps  the  first 
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sufferer,  and  certainly  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  alcoholic  at- 
tack. The  result  of  well-authenticated  experiments  shows  that 
the  drinking  of  two  glasses  of  port  or  sherry  in  a period  of 
twenty-four  hours  compels  the  heart  to  undergo  additional  work 
equivalent  to  the  person  having  to  lift  2>\  tons  one  foot  high,  and 
even  one  glass  of  wine  daily  causes  an  excess  of  four  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  the  heart’s  pulsations.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, then,  that  some  disease  of  the  heart  or  blood-vessels  must 
eventually  result  from  a continuous  daily  over-action  such  as  so 
limited  an  allowance  of  alcohol  involves  if  spread  over  a length- 
ened series  of  years  ? In  addition  to  the  disease  induced  by 
constant  and  persistent  overwork,  alcohol  is  a very  common 
cause,  indeed  the  most  common  cause,  of  that  very  frequent 
affection  known  as  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  I have 
been  able  to  trace  three-fourths  of  all  my  cases  of  chronic  disease 
of  the  heart,  whether  functional  or  organic,  either  to  the  alcoholic 
degeneration  of  tissue,  or  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  overaction,  or 
to  both  causes  combined.  I am  constantly  meeting  with  cases 
where  young  persons  have  been  prematurely,  though  gradually,  cut 
off  by  alcoholic  poisoning,  one  of  the  most  recent  being  a man 
whom  I found  dead  in  bed,  and  whose  body  I found  to  be  a mass 
of  alcoholic  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue.  Though 
only  thirty-seven,  and  though  his  friends  testified  that  he  never 
was  known  to  be  drunk,  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  was 
“ death  from  alcoholic  poisoning.”  But  all  these  disastrous  results 
put  together  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  long  array  of 
mental  and  moral  evils  which  flow  from  the  narcotic  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

“ Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind, 

Unnerves  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind.'’ 

Alcohol  is,  in  fact,  an  anaesthetic,  or  nerve-paralyser,  and  the  flush 
that  one  feels  overspread  the  face  immediately  after  the  ingestion 
of  the  smallest  quantity  that  will  produce  this  effect  on  any  par- 
ticular person,  is  but  the  first  symptom  of  the  paralysis  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  and  is  of  the  same  nature,  though  greatly  less 
in  degree,  as  the  complete  paralysis  of  unconscious  and  comatose 
drunkenness.  The  soothing,  comforting  sensation  consequent  nu 
the  swallowing  of  a single  glass  of  wine  is,  from  a scientilic  point 
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of  view,  a part  of  the  same  physiological  effect  as  is  the  oblivion 
in  which  many  drinkers  are  accustomed  to  temporarily  drown 
their  griefs  and  cares.  And  it  is  this  lulling  of  the  senses  by  the 
paralysis  of  brain  and  nerve  that  renders  the  habit  of  drinking 
and  the  downward  tendency  to  more  frequent  aud  deeper  pota- 
tions so  insidious  and  dangerous.  The  restraints  of  public  and 
social  opinion,  the  hallowed  charm  of  the  family  circle,  and  the 
sacred  influence  of  spiritual  considerations,  guard  most  of  us,  by 
God’s  grace,  from  yielding  to  the  narcotic  and  benumbing  fasci- 
nations of  alcohol,  but  the  number  of  the  victims  of  both  sexes,  in 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  alike  amongst  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  the  accomplished  and  the  ignorant,  who  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  this  “ tricksy  spirit,”  attests  but  too  truly  the  power  of 
this  most  deadly  and  subtile  poison.  After  careful  investigation, 
I am  satisfied  that  at  least  100,000  are  slain  directly  by  intem- 
perance every  year  in  Britain.  Mental  and  moral  obliquity, 
irritable  temper,  the  most  brutal  crimes,  and  the  most  drivelling, 
as  well  as  the  most  uncontrollable,  insanity,  are  all  forms  of 
mental  and  moral  perversion  arising  from  the  use  of  alcohol,  and 
all  these  evils  are  wrought  mainly  through  the  narcotic  and 
paralysing  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
Bear  this  in  mind,  and  the  only  radical  and  effectual  remedy  is  not 
far  to  seek.  There  is  but  one  way  to  prevent  drunkenness,  and 
that  is  to  cease  drinking  altogether.  Let  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  become  abstainers  in  a body,  and  no  longer 
uphold  the  respectability  of  the  habit  of  ordinary  drinking  by  the 
segis  of  their  example  ; and  let,  at  the  same  time,  the  Permissive 
Bill,  or  any  other  efficient  method  of  removing  public  temptations 
to  drinking,  be  put  in  force,  and  a blow  will  be  dealt  at  the 
present  rampant  power  of  the  whole  liquor  influence  which  will 
lay  the  tyrant  Alcohol  low,  and  stay  his  destroying  ravages  on 
the  Church  and  the  nation.  And  no  one  need  have  any  hesi- 
tation in  adopting  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  on  the  score  of 
health.  Many  a learned  volume  has  been  written  on  the  diseases 
produced  by  drinking  and  drunkenness,  as  many  as  forty  different 
ailments  having  been  described  by  different  authors  as  arising 
from  the  use  of  alcohol;  but  I have  never  yet  heard  of  any 
disease  described  by  any  medical  author  as  arising  from  the 
practice  of  total  abstinence.  All  the  vital  statistics  I have  been 
able  to  procure,  whether  of  insurance  societies,  sick  clubs,  or 
various  services — military,  naval,  and  civil — unmistakably  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  deaths  and  cases  of  disease  amongst 
drunkards  are  four  times  as  numerous,  and  amongst  moderate  or 
careful  drinkers  twice  as  numerous,  as  the  deaths  and  cases  of 
disease  amongst  water-drinkers  in  the  same  circumstances.  I 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  what  I have  already  stated  to 
medical  audiences,  that  many  clergymen  and  others  desirous  of 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  abstinence  movement  have  been 
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prevented  from  so  doing  only  by  medical  advice,  and  I therefore 
feel  called  upon  to  record  my  deliberate  opinion  that  you  are  just 
as  able  as  any  medical  man  to  judge  of  the  healtlifulness  or  the 
contrary  of  the  practice  of  abstinence.  The  commonest  plea  on 
which  good  men  are  generally  deterred  from  taking  the  “cold- 
water  plunge,”  is  that  of  a weak  heart.  How  often  have  I been 
told,  “ My  doctor  tells  me  I have  a weak  heart,  and  J am  liable  at 
any  moment  to  fall  down  and  die;  and  I cannot  do  without  some 
spirits-and- water.”  Well,  I have  already  spoken  of  the  tremendous 
extra  labour  imposed  on  the  heart  by  even  very  small  quantities 
of  alcohol,  and  I put  it  to  you  as  men  and  women  of  common- 
sense,  if  the  frequent  resort  to  an  agent  which  greatly  increases 
the  heart’s  work  can  by  any  possibility  be  good  for  that  organ, 
especially  when  in  a weak  and  enfeebled  state.  The  truth  is,  that 
if  a heart  be  weak  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
an  agent  which  will  give  it  more  to  do,  but  it  ought  to  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  really  weak — viz.,  by  rest,  freedom  from  excitement, 
and  non-stimulating  and  nourishing  food.  By  these  means — and  by 
these  means  alone— even  a very  weak  heart  can  be  kept  in  a tole- 
rably healthy  and  serviceable  state.  And  if  at  any  time  the  heart’s 
action  suddenly  flag,  I have  verified  from  a not  inconsiderable 
experience  that  Liebig’s  extract  of  meat  and  Brand’s  essence  of 
beef,  with  external  warmth,  are  generally  as  efficient  as,  and  are 
decidedly  less  dangerous  than,  brandy  or  any  other  alcoholic 
liquid.  For  those — and  I know  more  than  one  clergymen  who 
is  in  this  predicament — who  feel  that  they  cannot  go  about  with 
-comfort  unless  they  carry  in  their  pocket  some  cardiac  stimulant 
against  an  emergency,  I am  in  the  habit  of  recommending  a 
pocket  pistol  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  camphor  water,  and  I 
have  not  yet  found  reason  to  regret  the  advice.  We  all  have 
weak  hearts,  and  we  are  all  liable  to  fall  down  dead  at  any 
moment,  but  let  me  distinctly  state  to  any  sufferers  from  even 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  they 
will  in  all  probability  feel  better,  physically  enjoy  life  more,  and 
live  longer  on  water  than  on  alcohol  and  water  ; while  if,  as  is 
generally  the  truth  in  such  cases,  the  disturbance  is  functional 
and  not  organic,  the  most  of  their  distressing  symptoms  will 
vanish  ere  they  have  long  foresworn  the  deceptive  anaesthetic. 
(Several  cases  were  here  given,  showing  the  marked  improvement 
in  both  young  and  old,  suffering  from  heart  disease,  following  the 
adoption  of  total  abstinence.)  Alcohol,  even  when  in  times  of 
bodily  and  mental  weariness  it  gives  a feeling  of  relief,  is  but  a 
broken  reed  after  all.  To  the  weary  it  imparts  no  strength,  to  the 
worn  it  supplies  no  real  comfort.  All  that  it  does  is,  through  its 
anaesthetic  action,  to  disguise  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  to  blunt 
our  sensations  of  languor  and  of  worry  ; bur,  as  far  as  any  real 
strength  of  body  or  mind  is  concerned,  the  promises  of  this 
physical  arch-deceiver  are  nothing  but  a mockery,  a delusion,  and 
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a snare.  It  draws  imprudently  from  the  stock  of  strength  and 
force  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  emergencies  of  life,  and 
physiological  bankruptcy  is  but  too  often  the  fatal  result.  (The 
speaker  here  stated  that  three  winters  ago  he  was  ordered  by  high 
medical  authority  to  take  certain  definite  doses  of  alcohol  when 
worn  out  and  threatened  with  overpowering  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  heart.  The  alcohol,  acting  as  an  anaesthetic,  warded  off  the 
attacks  for  the  moment,  but  the  consequence  was  that,  ere  the 
winter  was  half  over,  he  was  taken  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill, 
and  was  quite  prostrated.  He  had  become  physiologically  bank- 
rupt, and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Since  his  recovery  he 
had  used  no  alcohol,  and  had  accomplished  nearly  three  times  the 
former  amount  of  professional  work,  with  frequent  public  efforts 
in  addition,  and  had  not  broken  down,  yet  while  confining  his 
potations  to  such  nourishing  and  innocent  beverages  as  milk, 
chocolate,  and  the  only  wine  worthy  of  the  name,  and  that  could 
with  any  propriety  be  called  “ a good  creature  of  God  ” — unfer- 
mented and  unintoxicating  wine).  Even  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion,  and  when  the  jaded 
intellectual  worker  loathes  the  very  sight  of  food,  alcohol  affords 
no  speedier  temporary  relief  than  extract  of  meat,  soups,  coffee,  or 
other  liquid  foods,  while  these  latter  are  free  from  any  dangerous 
sequelae.  In  the  Ashantee  Expedition,  those  who  took  coffee 
before  the  evening  meal  rose  next  day  less  languid  and  with  less 
headache  than  those  who  took  rum  ; but  the  men  who  regaled 
themselves  with  meat  extract,  though  they  found  their  refresher 
not  quite  so  pleasing  to  the  palate,  awoke  with  no  headache,  and 
stepped  out  like  true  British  soldiers,  clear  in  head  and  light  in 
heart,  and 

“Like  to  prove  most  sinewy  sword-men.” 

And  then  there  is  the  lurking  danger  in  the  alcoholic  pick-me-up. 
To  no  one  is  a resort  to  alcohol,  in  mental  or  bodily  exhaustion, 
more  dangerous  than  to  the  brain-worker.  “ The  mind  attuned 
to  highest  flights  of  thought”  is  the  most  susceptible  to  the 
narcotic  influence  of  nerve  poisons,  and  thus  amongst  the  most 
abandoned  of  drunkards  have  been  men  of  the  most  refined 
natures  and  the  most  cultivated  intellects.  The  fate  of  Pitt, 
Sheridan,  and  Poison,  shows  how  utterly  unavailing  are  the 
defences  raised  by  the  loftiest  aspirations,  the  keenest  wit,  and 
the  most  profound  learning — 

“ Boundless  intemperance  in  nature  is  a tyranny  ; 

It  hath  been  the  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 

And  fall  of  many  kings.” 

Intemperance  not  only  abounds  in  our  midst,  but,  unhappily, 
notwithstanding  the  depression  existing  throughout  the  various 
departments  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  is  increasing  in  spite 
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of  all  tlie  efforts  hitherto  made  to  arrest  its  progress.  The  police 
returns  of  Scarborough,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  London  are 
but  the  most  recent  proofs  of  this  alarming  increase.  And  the 
most  deplorable  feature  of  this  extension  of  the  evil  is  that  it 
shows  a marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  female  intemperance. 
My  own  practice,  too,  has  revealed  to  me  within  the  last  three 
years  an  indulgence  in  secret  drunkenness  amongst  this  sex  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  such  a nature  and  extent  as  to  appal 
the  stoutest  heart.  I am  continually  being  consulted  as  to  the 
•cure  of  habitual  drunkenness  in  the  persons  of  accomplished  ladies, 
respectable  fathers  of  families,  physicians  and  surgeons,  lawyers, 
and  clergymen.  During  the  past  twelve  months  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  female  drunkenness 
in  Edinburgh  ; and  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol  in  Liverpool  assures 
me  that  there  were  300  more  females  than  males  committed  to 
prison  for  drunkenness  and  allied  offences  during  the  year.  And 
all  this  evil  arises  from  the  Use  of  a poison  which  is  quite  unne- 
cessary and  in  no  way  advantageous  to  healthy  existence.  Let 
us  consider  the  hapless  case  of  the  helpless  dipsomaniac.  The  cure 
of  habitual  drunkenness  is  one  of  the  most  trying  and  difficult  tasks 
that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  one.  I have  personally  inspected 
many  institutions  established  for  this  end  alone,  I have  carefully 
examined  the  records  of  all  such  published  efforts,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  America,  and  I have  been  working  hard  for  the 
last  twenty-two  years  in  the  same  cause,  and  I find  that  not  more 
than  30  per  cent,  of  male  inebriates  have  been  permanently  re- 
formed, and,  most  sad  to  relate,  not  more  than  3 per  cent,  of 
females.  I am  thankful,  however,  to  be  able  to  record  that  Mrs. 
Clayton  and  other  individual  workers,  and  the  Good  Templars, 
have  met  with  much  greater  success,  and  I know  personally  of 
more  females  reformed  during  the  last  three  years  than  during 
the  entire  preceding  portion  of  my  professional  life.  Such  has 
been  the  happy  issue  in  the  case  of  a lady  of  independent  fortune 
to  whom  I was  repeatedly  called  when  she  was  suffering  from 
dipsomania.  On  one  occasion  her  friends  told  me  she  was  lying 
upon  the  floor  of  her  room  dead,  but  1 found  her  only  dead  drunk. 
After  taking  and  breaking  the  total  abstinence  pledge  four  diffe- 
rent times,  she  took  it  once  again,  throwing  herself  upon  the  Lord 
for  strength,  and  with  His  aid— encouraged  and  cheered  in  her 
practice  of  abstinence  by  many  Christian  and  abstaining  friends 
— she  has  thus  far  triumphed  over  her  besetting  sin,  and  is  now 
as  truly  temperate  as,  when  one  of  an  abstaining  family — 

“ She  knelt  before  her  mother’s  feet, 

And  prayed  with  folded  hands  to  God.” 

I thoroughly  approve  of,  and  heartily  co-operate  with,  the  Asso- 
ciation lately  formed  to  ask  for  compulsory  powers  from  Parlia- 
ment for  the  seclusion  and  detention  of  habitual  drunkards,  and 
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I trust  that  our  efforts  will  ere  long  he  successful ; hut  all  the 
victims  we  could,  hy  a legal  enactment,  deprive  temporarily  of 
their  liberty,  form  hut  a comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
slaves  to  intemperance.  With  God  all  things  are  possible,  but 
He  works  through  human  means,  and,  so  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge and  experience  go,  there  is  but  one  remedy  which,  with 
Divine  aid,  will  cure  the  drunkard,  and  that  is  the  remedy  of 
total  abstinence.  The  victim  must  abstain  entirely,  and  his 
wife,  family,  friends,  and  acquaintances  must  do  so  too,  or  he 
will  not  have  a fair  chance  of  reformation.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  The  Russian  cannonade  that  mowed  down  “ our  noble 
six  hundred”  at  Balaclava  was  directed  by  an  enemy,  an  open, 
honest,  and  valiant  foe  ; but  the  British  Government,  which 
ought  to  be  the  friend  and  protector  of  all  its  subjects,  has  planted, 
more  thickly  than  the  guns  on  the  Russian  heights,  licensed 
mantraps  on  every  hand  to  tempt  and  seduce  to  their  former 
living  death  all  of  our  own  six  hundred  thousand  drunkards  who 
have,  so  far,  successfully  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  murderous  and 
destroying  liquor  batteries.  To  succeed  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  all  drunkenness,  habitual  and  occasional,  you  must  spike 
the  guns  by  total  and  immediate  prohibition,  or  by  that  justest, 
fairest,  and  most  practical  of  all  the  measures  at  present  before 
Parliament — the  Permissive  Bill.  The  public-houses  can  be  shut 
up  and  the  liquor-traffic  can  be  suppressed,  as  I well  know  from 
ten  years’  happy  experience  in  the  birthplace  of  the  Maine  Law — 
the  State  of  Maine,  once  the  most  drunken,  now  the  most  sober 
State  in  the  American  Union.  Much  nonsense  has  been  talked 
about  the  Maine  Law  by  flying  travellers  who  have  passed  but  a 
few  hours  in  Maine,  but  I here  publicly  declare,  as  I have  re- 
peatedly done  before,  and  dare  any  one  who  has  a real  acquaint- 
ance with  the  State  to  contradict  me,  that  this  law  is  now  as  well 
carried  out  as  any  other  law  in  this  now  classic  State.  My  most 
intimate  friend  and  host  in  America  was  our  distinguished  re- 
presentative, Mr.  Consul  Murray,  who  has  been  frequently, 
though  wrongly,  quoted,  as  stating  that  the  Maine  Law  was  a 
failure  ; and  his  very  last  official  report  to  the  Foreign  Office 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  wondrous  success  of  prohibitory 
legislation  over  five-sixths  of  that  portion  of  the  American  conti- 
nent within  the  consular  jurisdiction  of  my  old  and  valued  friend. 
To  all  who  desire  to  aid  in  that  arduous  yet  Christ-like  work, 
the  reformation  of  the  intemperate,  let  me  earnestly  appeal  to 
openly  take  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  not  as  a badge  of 
craven  servitude,  but  as  an  emblem  of  true  freedom  ; not  as  a 
weakness  to  be  ashamed  of  but  a strength  to  be  thankful  for  ; not 
the  manacle  of  a slave  but  the  sign-manual  of  a conqueror.  For 
years  did  I endeavour  to  haste  to  the  rescue  of  strong  drink’s 
victims,  but  all  my  efforts  were  fruitless  and  my  soul  was  faint 
within  me  till,  challenged  by  a drunkard  to  the  step  I was 
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urgently  pressing  upon  liim,  I took  the  pledge,  and  now,  thank 
God,  I daily  meet  with  t hose  in  whose  redemption  from  this  hideous 
bondage  Ide  has  honoured  me  with  some  little  part.  Faithful- 
ness to  my  own  conscience,  and  to  the  great  cause  whose  claims 
we  are  met  to  advocate,  will  not  allow  of  the  concealment  of  the 
fact  that  I dare  not  send  a drunkard,  for  aid  or  advice  in  his 
struggle  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  is 
bound,  to  any  one  who  is  not  a personal  abstainer.  I have  seen 
most  disastrous  results  follow  from  the  adoption  of  such  a course, 
and  painful  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  would  be  safer  by 
far  to  send  such  an  erring  one  to  a fellow-drunkard,  who  would 
be  but  a beacon  to  avoid,  while  the  moderate  drinker,  however 
sincere  and  pious  he  may  be,  sets  an  example  which  the  struggling, 
victim,  humanly  speaking,  has  little  hope  of  being  able  to  follow, 
try  he  ever  so  hard.  And  I wrould  be  sadly  wanting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  were  I to  omit  the  declaration  of  my  firm 
conviction,  a conviction  shared  by  all  medical  practitioners  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  intemperate,  that  in 
no  circumstances  whatever,  secular  or  sacred,  in  health  or  in 
disease  (unless,  it  may  be,  in  a state  of  unconsciousness),  can  a 
reformed  drunkard  ever  safely  taste  of  the  intoxicating  draught. 
The  grace  of  God  alone  can  enable  such  to  stand  fast  in  any 
circumstances,  and  to  no  penitent  is  the  prayer  “ lead  us  not  into- 
temptation  ” more  vital,  this  sin  ever  leaving  a sting  behind  ; the 
rescued  inebriate,  physically  speaking, 

u Bearing  away  the  wound  that  never  healeth, 

The  scar  that  will,  in  spitetof  cure,  remain.’' 

This  particular  branch  of  the  temperance  question  I bring  forward, 
not  so  much  for  public  discussion  as  for  private,  personal,  prayerful 
consideration,  and  I do  most  solemnly  and  affectionately  ask  of 
you,  when  alone  with  God,  to  think  over  the  names  of  all  your 
acquaintances,  and  see  whether  there  be  one  drunkard,  or  one  in 
danger  of  becoming  such  ; and  if  there  be  but  one  I do  most 
earnestly  implore  you,  in  the  name  of  our  common  Master,  to 
ask  yourself  this  question,  “Am  I setting  this  falling  brother  a 
perfectly  safe  example  V’  I have  asked  myself  this  question,  and 
the  result  is  that  while,  as  a practical  physician  and  a scientific 
observer,  I am  bound  to  declare  any  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as 
beverages  to  be,  in  a state  of  health,  not  only  unnecessary  and 
useless,  but  also  questionable  and  unsafe,  I am  not  ashamed  to- 
confess  that,  as  a professing  Christian,  bought  with  a price,  I dare 
now  no  more  drink  a social  glass  of  wine  than  I dare  frequent  a 
gambling-house  or  patronise  a racecourse — all  these  practices, 
whatever  the  abstract  innocence  of  the  amusements,  being,  in 
this  our  day  and  generation,  fraught  wTith  eternal  danger  to  vast 
multitudes. 
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* Christian,  Christ  for  thee  has  died, 

And  for  thy  brother  too. 

See  that  his  soul  no  woe  betide 
Through  thoughtlessness  in  you. 

Look  upon  yonder  drunken  slave, 

Fettered  in  thought  and  limb, 

Whose  hopes  lie  only  in  the  grave: 

Go  thou  and  ransom  him.’ 

'Such  are  my  views  as  a physician  on  the  great  and  growing 
intemperance  of  our  land.  Alcoholic  liquor  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  man  in  a state  of  health,  and  all  such  beverages,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  they  contain,  and  the  physical 
-capacity  of  the  drinker  to  resist  its  poisoning  influence,  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  disturbers,  or  poisons.  When  taken  in  a large 
dose  they  may  quickly  destroy  life,  like  any  other  active  poison  ; 
they  may  also  destroy  life  more  slowly,  though  not  less  surely, 
when  taken  in  small  and  constantly-repeated  quantities  ; and  even 
when  they  do  not  directly  cause  death,  they  may  so  deteriorate 
the  vital  organs  and  lower  the  tone  of  the  whole  system  as  to 
induce  various  chronic  disorders  and  render  the  body  an  easy 
prey  to  acute  disease  which  might  otherwise  have  been  shaken 
off  with  impunity.  To  such  conclusions  was  I compelled  to  come 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  I had  the  honour  of  giving 
public  utterence  to  them,  and  every  day’s  experience  and  observa- 
tion since  has  confirmed  their  soundness.  Like  chloroform, 
aconite,  opium,  and  other  deadly  poisons,  alcohol  may  be  occa- 
sionally useful  in  medicine,  though  even  here  it  has  been  mainly  in 
emergencies  that  I have  seen  any  benefit  accrue  from  its  adminis- 
tration— all  the  liquor  I have  thus  prescribed  during  my  entire 
professional  career  not  amounting  to  as  much  as  would  fill  a half- 
pint bottle  ; but  on  no  scientific  or  physiological  ground  can  I see 
the  slightest  excuse  for  its  ordinary  use.  You  may  be  aware  of 
some  occult  spiritual  good  to  be  derived  from  a limited  indulgence 
in  alcohol  which  may  outweigh  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  evil 
we  have  seen  resulting  from  its  poisonous  action  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  centres  ; but,  unless  you  can  adduce  proof  of  such  counter- 
balancing advantages,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  but  one  course 
open  to  Chrr  ians  of  every  denomination,  and  that  is,  to  separate 
themselves  altogether  from  the  unclean  thing.  If  we  abstain  and 
do  all  in  our  power  to  discountenance  the  ordinary  drinking  usages, 
great  good  will  follow  ; but  so  long  as  we  allow  licensed  public 
temptations  to*  drinking,  the  complete  cure  and  prevention  of 
drunkenness  will  be  an  impossible  task.  Moral  suasion,  followed 
up  by  legal  prohibition,  will  by  God’s  grace  prove  a prompt  and 
effectual  remedy.  The  clerical  and  medical  professions  have, 
between  them,  an  unlimited  power  for  good  in  the  reformation  of 
the  physical,  moral,  and  social  habits  of  the  community  at  large  ; 
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and  let  us  all  earnestly  pray  that  the  present  increasing  interest 
which  the  existence  of  the  wide-spread  intemperance  around  us  is 
arousing  in  the  Church  of  Christ  will  never  slacken,  but  go  on  till 
it  permeate  all  the  Christians  and  true  patriots  amongst  us  with 
an  earnest  and  irrepressible  determination  to  search  out  every 
cause  of  this  appalling  evil,  and  adopt  every  suitable  and  lawful 
means  of  arresting,  and,  if  possible,  abolishing  this  common  foe  rc 
our  Church,  our  country,  and  our  race. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


What  is  health  ? 

It  is  that  condition  of  body  and  mind  which  enables  both  to 
perform  their  duties  properly  and  without  pain.  Some  one  part 
of  the  body,  such  as  a huger,  a hand,  a limb,  may  be  disabled 
without  any  injury  to  general  health.  But  so  far  as  this  particular 
part  is  concerned,  any  want  of  capability  shows  the  absence  of 
health  in  the  part  itself,  and  in  some  instances  either  implies  or 
brings  about  general  disorder.  The  natural  state  of  those  who  are 
born  without  actual  disease  is  health,  and,  as  a rule,  it  may  he 
said  that  our  health  is  in  our  own  keeping.  In  other  words,  to  a 
very  great  extent  it  depends  on  ourselves  whether  life,  bodily  and 
mental,  is  happy  and  efficient,  or  whether  it  turns  out  a wretched 
failure.  Even  those  who  have  inherited  a tainted  constitution 
may  do  much  to  keep  the  taintin  check,  and  to  repair  the  mischief 
handed  down  to  them.  There  is  a Gospel  for  the  body  and  for  the 
mind  of  man,  as  well  as  for  the  moral  department  of  his  nature. 
The  same  God  made  all  these  and  cares  for  them  all,  as  Christ 
proved  by  connecting  bodily  and  mental  cures  with  the  salvation 
of  the  soul ; and,  as  the  whole  man  belongs  to  God,  we  are 
bound  to  take  care  of  every  part  of  it.  If  anyone  asks, 
“ Why  need  I trouble  about  my  health?  Why  may  l not  do  as 
I like?”  the  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  stewards, 
under  God.  Health  tends  to  make  us  happy.  It  is  God’s  wish 
that  we  should  be  happy,  and  we  have  no  right  to  bring  a moment’s 
unhappiness  on  ourselves  by  transgression  against  or  by  neglect 
of  His  laws  for  the  preservation  of  health.  We  have  work  to  do 
for  one  another,  for  the  family,  for  society  ; we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
disqualify  ourselves,  or  in  any  degree  to  cut  short  our  power  o* 
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usefulness,  by  interfering  with  our  own  health.  The  loss  of  health 
often  makes  one  individual  a source  of  expense  and  trouble  and 
grief  to  many;  and  to  become  this  through  one’s  own  conduct  is 
to  be  actionable  at  the  bar  of  the  Father  of  All  for  damages  to 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

If  these  statements  are  true — and  who  can  deny  that  they  are 
so? — no  apology  is  needed  for  urging  on  the  readers  of  this  little 
treatise  a fair  consideration  of  what  it  has  to  say  concerning  the 
influence  of  Habits  upon  Health. 

Habit  is  a much  greater  power  than  many  suppose.  A mountain 
is  merely  a collection  of  atoms,  each  having  in  itself  scarcely  any 
force  ; but  these  atoms  welded  by  time  and  pressure  form  a mass 
which  all  the  millions  of  men  on  the  globe  could  not  move.  And 
so,  a succession  of  apparently  trifling  actions  becomes,  in  a few 
years,  a fortress  in  which  either  good  or  evil  may  entrench  itself 
with  almost  perfect  security.  Good  habit  is  a guardian  angel ; 
bad  habit  is  a secret  poison;  and  both  good  and  bad  grow  very 
quietly.  A habit  which  acts  as  a preserving  spell  in  the  time  of 
danger  may  be  nothing  but  the  result  of  a number  of  deeds,  not 
one  of  which  attracted  any  notice  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence ; 
and  another  which  binds  a chain  of  inevitable  destruction  around 
its  helpless  victim  may  be  the  simple  outcome  of  the  frequent 
repetition  of  apparently  harmless  and  insignificant  acts.  This  will 
be  seen  in  illustration  as  we  proceed.  Meanwhile,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  habits  touch  health  favourably  or  injuriously  at  a 
thousand  points,  and  considering  the  habits  of  many  people,  the 
world  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  walking  miracles.  Or,  if  the 
Creator  does  not  work  millions  of  miracles  every  day  to  keep  the 
population  of  the  world  in  existence,  He  has  endowed  human 
nature  with  laws  of  self-defence  sufficient  to  tax  the  utmost  ener- 
gies of  men  in  contriving  their  own  destruction.  How  much  better 
if  all  who  hold  a body  and  a mind,  to  say  nothing  here  of  the 
moral  faculty,  as  a trust  from  the  Giver,  would  study  the  princi- 
ples which,  by  experience,  He  Himself  teaches  them,  and  according 
to  which  this  delicate  but  mighty  machinery  may  be  kept  in  good 
order  and  made  to  work  out  its  true  purpose. 

Those  laws,  however,  are  limited  in  their  sphere,  and  they  in 
nowise  contravene  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  One  Lawgiver,  that 
those  only  shall  enjoy  sound  health  who  treat  their  nature  with 
the  respect  and  care  which  it  deserves.  Habits  may  be  classified 
as  those  which  have  to  do  with  work,  food,  thought,  and  rest. 
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WORK. 

It  is  supposed  that  many  people  overwork  themselves,  and  such 
a nervous  dread  of  this  seems  to  haunt  all  ranks  alike,  that  girls 
who  might  earn  a good  living  are  kept  in  idleness  at  home,  because 
they  “cannot  undertake  a hard  place;”  young  ladies  remain 
ignorant  and  degenerate  into  helplessness,  for  fear  of  too  much 
strain  being  put  upon  their  “delicate  constitutions  and  men  in 
the  full  swing  of  professional  or  business  life,  enjoying  abundant 
activity,  and  happy  when  they  find  scope  for  the  thorough  exertion 
of  their  powers,  as  soon  as  a little  ailment  appears,  are  tormentingly 
told  they  must  “ give  up  everything  and  rest.”  Work  itself — hard 
and  constant  work — hurts  no  one.  It  is  in  the  conditions  under 
which  work  is  done  that  the  harm  is  found.  Work  in  impure  air, 
in  a chamber  where  little  sunshine  enters,  in  excessive  heat,  on 
damp  ground,  at  too  long  stretches  without  food,  or  underpressure 
of  anxiety  and  hurry,  is  work  against  serious  odds.  But  the  work 
itself,  even  under  all  these  difficulties,  entails  no  injury,  and  it  may 
he  even  a question,  which  affords  widest  entrance  for  disastrous 
results  from  these  circumstances — a state  of  work,  or  a state  of 
rest?  Probably  the  latter  would  involve  the  greater  risk.  Inac- 
tion is  sometimes  a valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury ; 
but  it  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  a justifiable  habit,  than  opium 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  article  of  food.  Indeed,  for  many  com- 
plaints the  antidote,  preventive  and  curative,  is  work.  When 
people  complain  of  a sluggish  liver,  bad  appetite,  inability  to  sleep, 
wandering  pains,  an  irritable  temper,  and  morbid  fears,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  supposing  the  absence  of  organic  disease,  the 
secret  cause  is  no  exercise.  Brain,  heart,  lungs,  liver,  muscles, 
skin  itself,  all  languish  for  want  of  work,  and  you  may  exhaust  a 
whole  Pharmacopoeia  of  medicinal  remedies,  but  the  maladies 
complained  of  will  never  depart,  unless  they  are  driven  away  by 
work.  The  fact  that  there  is  a set  of  sufferings  peculiarly  belong- 
ing to  the  rich  and  the  unoccupied,  points  out  the  truth  we  are 
endeavouring  to  enunciate;  and  while  those  who  depend  for  a 
livelihood  on  their  own  exertions  may  well  be  thankful  that  they 
are  thus  saved  at  least  from  a long  list  of  miseries  which  others 
endure,  the  favoured  of  fortune  should  take  care  that  they  do  not 
turn  fortune,  who  meant  kindly  to  them,  into  a foe,  by  giving 
themselves  up  as  a prey  to  what  may  be  called  the  diseases  of 
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■quiescence,  or  rather  of  stagnation.  We  are  qinte  aware  that  to 
those  who  love  idleness,  this  is  very  unpalatable  doctrine.  But  it 
is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  uncover  the  ambush, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  not  a few  who,  when  the 
danger  is  made  evident,  will  have  the  common  sense  to  avoid  it. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  social  economy  is  as  much  concerned  in 
this  question  as  medical  science,  for  how  much  discomfort  of  every- 
day life,  in  families  looking  to  domestic  servants  for  almost  every 
act  that  requires  the  slightest  muscular  exertion,  might  be  pre- 
vented, if  the  spirit  of  work  were  once  evoked  in  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family  itself.  Physical  work  and  mental  work  are 
alike  good  for  every  one,  and  parents,  however  wealthy,  would  be 
wise  if  they  trained  all  their  girls  as  well  as  boys  to  both.  Of 
course  we  do  not  advocate  the  unnecessary  imposition  of  disagree- 
able menial  tasks,  but  those  who  wish  to  have  their  name  perpe- 
tuated in  a vigorous  race  should  not  be  afraid  to  soil  their  hands 
or  tire  their  limbs,  and  they  should  accustom  their  children  to 
daily  duties  of  a kind  sufficient  to  tax  their  industry  and 
perseverance. 

One  thing  should  be  observed  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
work  itself  does  sometimes  seem  to  unduly  depress,  if  not  to 
exhaust  the  energies.  Monotonous  "work,  work  that  does  not 
necessitate  contrivance  or  suggest  any  new  idea,  but  keeps  one  set 
of  familiar  objects  always  before  the  mind,  and  perhaps  even  re- 
quires one  posture  of  body  to  be  maintained  through  many 
successive  hours,  day  after  day,  is  particularly  trying,  and  to  some 
temperaments  more  than  to  others.  It  draws  upon  the  vital 
powers  without  affording  sufficient  general  stimulus  to  keep  the 
system  up  to  the  mark.  In  these  cases  the  brain  especially,  and 
so  the  whole  nervous  force,  suffers  impairment.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  the  amount  of  work,  but  the  sameness,  that  does  the 
mischief;  hence  those  who  have  no  alternative  but  to  keep  at 
employments  of  this  nature,  have  the  more  reason  for  giving  their 
health  every  possible  chance  of  being  maintained,  by  correct  living 
in  other  respects.  These  are  the  cases  of  all  others  in  which  a fair 
amount  of  exercise,  both  of  mind  and  body,  in  the  intervals  of 
business,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  simple  nutritious  food,  and  cheerful 
society,  are  of  highest  value.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  possi* 
ble,  variety  of  work  should  be  secured,  and  it  is  amazing  what  a 
thorough  occupation  of  time  may  be  effected,  and  how  much  hard 
work  can  be  done,  with  comparatively  little  fatigue,  on  this  prin- 
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ciple  of  change.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  every  successful  man 
is  a man  who  sticks  to  one  thing.  But  this  is  true  only  within 
certain  limits,  and  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  most  effectual 
workers  are  those,  who,  after  the  example  of  Lord  Brougham,  find 
their  rest  in  change  of  work. 

The  best  of  all  kinds  of  exercise,  especially  for  those  who  have 
no  occasion  for  work,  is  walking,  not  long  or  rapid  enough  to 
exhaust  energy,  but  sufficient  to  secure  a vigorous  circulation  and 
well-diffused  warmth.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  some  of 
the  hours  wasted  at  the  piano  by  girls  at  school  who  have  little 
musical  talent,  or  even  spent  in  bending  eyes  and  head  over  dic- 
tionaries and  grammars,  would  not  be  better  passed  in  free  open- 
air  exercise.  We  would  be  last  to  say  one  word  in  disparagement 
of  a thorough  education,  but  it  is  a serious  question  whether  the 
plan  which  has  of  late  grown  into  vogue  of  cramming  so  many 
studies  iuto  the  heads  of  young  people  is  not  a serious  drawback 
to  health.  How  is  a child  of  14  or  15  years  of  age  to  go  the  whole 
round  of  “ English”  subjects,  to  acquire  three  or  four  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  to  become  an  accomplished  pianiste,  before  even  the 
bodily  frame,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mental  powers,  has  attained 
maturity  ? It  is  manifest  that  the  aim  is  absurd,  and  that  the  only 
fair  way  to  deal  with  those  who  are  simply  in  the  preparatory 
stage  of  life,  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  time,  letting  them  work 
their  brains  moderately,  but  without  any  pushing  or  hurrying, 
and  encouraging  them  to  enjoy  the  fields  and  lanes  to  their  heart’s 
content. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  we  raise  a warning  voice  against  the 
present  rage  for  examinations.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  a 
system  which  limits  its  test  of  competency  for  public  employment 
so  much  to  mental  acquisitions,  goes  against  the  development  of 
good  physical  qualities ; and  it  is  certain  that  the  anxiety  and  the 
strain  which  some  hundreds  of  young  people  now  pass  through 
every  year,  involves  an  outlay  of  youthful  strength,  which,  if  made 
at  all,  should  only  be  made  with  great  caution  and  vigilance  over 
all  the  results.  This  at  any  rate  cannot  be  controverted — that 
growing  boys  and  girls  should  not  be  allowed  to  sacrifice,  even  to 
intellectual  riches,  the  blessing  of  corporeal  health  and  vigour. 
The  education  of  mind  and  body  should  go  together,  each  having 
its  rightful  share  of  the  training. 
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FOOD. 

In  this  department  of  ordinary  life,  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other,  serious  mistakes  are  constantly  made.  It  seems  tiite  to  say 
that  the  purpose  of  food  is  to  feed  ; and  yet,  if  tliis  view  of  food 
were  practically  adhered  to,  half  of  the  diseases  which  kill  human 
beings  might  he  prevented.  One  reason  why  the  “ inferior  ” ani- 
mals, in  spite  often  of  hard  labour,  ill-usage,  and  exposure, 
escape  many  of  the  complaints  which  fall  to  the  Jot  of  man,  is, 
that  they  are  truer  than  he  is  to  the  guiding  instincts  implanted  by 
the  Creator,  and  they  decline  to  take  into  their  systems  what  was 
never  intended  to  be  there.  Happy  would  it  be  for  their  owner 
and  lord  if  he  were  as  wise  as  they.  As  it  is,  we  violate  natural 
law.  day  by  day,  both  as  to  the  material  of  food  and  as  to  the 
eircutnstances  under  which  it  is  consumed. 

Of  the  particular  kind  of  food  which  may  be  best  for  certain 
persons,  or  in  certain  conditions,  nothing  need  be  said  here.  On 
that  subject  competent  medical  advice  can  always  be  obtained, 
and,  very  often,  years  of  suffering  might  be  saved,  if  good  counsel 
were  sought  and  followed ; but  we  may  fairly  lay  down  general 
principles  which  all  would  do  well  to  adopt.  As  to  the  material 
then, — the  simpler,  plainer,  more  lightly  cooked,  less  seasoned  it 
is,  the  better.  Good-natured  stomachs  may  sometimes  and  for 
a while  put  up  with  such  improprieties  as  veal,  pastry,  pickled 
vegetables,  hard-boiled  eggs,  hot  rolls,  and  “ sweets”  made  of  bad 
sugar  and  worse  butter;  but  the  time  for  revenge  arrives,  and  an 
outraged  liver  fails  in  its  functions.  Or  even  if  the  digestive  organs 
perform  their  part  fairly  in  spite  of  some  of  these  abominations, 
their  troubles  seldom  end  here,  and  probably  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  inhabitants  of  “ civilised,”  that  is  unnaturalised, 
countries  put  God’s  beautiful  chemistry  of  human  nutriment 
utterly  out  of  order,  not  so  much  by  what  they  eat  as  by  what 
they  drink.  The  poor  jaded  apparatus,  which  if  fairly  treated 
would,  of  its  own  magic,  have  converted  the  humblest  forms  of 
aliment  into  healthy  increase  of  bone,  muscle,  and  nerve,  is  not 
only  worried  with  things  which  it  cannot  use,  and  hardly  knows 
how  to  get  rid  of,  but,  because  it  is  not  omnipotent,  and  its  over- 
tasked energies  are  apt  to  fail,  it  is  goaded  first  to  excessive  effort 
and  then  to  downright  rebellion  by  the  thing  which  has  been 
called,  with  only  too  much  truth  to  the  meaning  of  the  parent 
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Latin  word,  Stimulant.  The  dictionaries  say:  Stimulus,  “any 
sharp  pricking  instrument,  a sting,  a whip”; — and  truly  the  alco- 
holic provocatives  which  flourish  under  the  titles  of"  fine  old” 
this,  and  “golden  ” that,  and  “sparkling  ” the  other, — all  of  them 
prick,  and  sting,  and  flog!  Probably  nothing  will  induce  any 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  this  pampered  age  to  deny  them- 
selves all  titivation  from  the  goad  of  Bacchus,  but  it  would  he  a 
good  thing  if  the  excesses  of  even  the  sober  and  well-conducted 
could  be  restrained.  There  is  an  almost  invariably  fatal  disease 
which  affects  very  respectable  persons,  and  is  due  entirely  to  alco- 
holism, not  however  to  drunkenness,  or  anything  approaching  it, 
but  to  the  habit  of  frequently  taking  small  quantities  of  alcoholic 
compounds — usually  wine  or  spirits — and  in  very  many  cases 
during  the  morning,  or  at  least  without  solid  food.  This  malady 
is  insidious,  and  in  its  early  stages  gives  its  victims  little  incon- 
venience beyond  the  loss  of  appetite  and  a very  gradually  increasing 
irritability ; but  its  progress  is  steady,  and,  in  its  final  development, 
its  effect  is  destruction.  It  is  grievous  to  see  the  strong  man  and 
the  fair  woman  first  disqualified  for  a happy  life,  and  then  brought 
to  an  untimely  grave,  by  this  process  of  self-poisoning,  and  if  these 
pages  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  who  have  been  induced  to  fly  to 
stimulants  for  energy  under  pressure  of  work,  or  for  relief  from 
pain,  or  for  momentary  comfort  to  a disturbed  resentful  stomach, 
we  would  entreat  them  by  all  that  is  to  be  valued  in  a sound  mind 
and  body,  to  pluck  the  snake  out  of  its  lurking-place  before  it  be 
too  late.  The  very  desire  for  stimulus  is  an  indication  that  some- 
thing is  wrong,  and  the  stimulus  of  alcohol  is  the  last  thing  that 
should  be  resorted  to  as  a remedy.  The  true  antidote  would  most 
likely  be  found  in  rest,  pure  air,  exercise,  and  the  correction  of 
some  previous  error  in  diet.  But  whoever  resorts  to  alcohol,  in  any 
form,  as  a set-off  against  feeble  appetite,  nausea,  and  depression, 
is  in  league  with  Death.  In  fact,  when  the  testimony  of  medical 
science  becomes  duly  regarded,  the  wine-factors,  brewers,  and  dis- 
tillers will  be  abolished  as  the  slave-drivers  went  to  the  wall  when 
the  slaves  were  released.  The  enlightened  and  free  repudiate  the 
lash. 

The  question  may  of  course  be  asked,  what  beverages  are  best? 
And  the  reply  is,  those  which  Nature  supplies  ready  for  use.  First 
and  foremost  is  water,  of  all  drinks,  when  fairly  pure,  the  most 
refreshing  and  wholesome;  and  its  purification  is  no  difficult 
matter.  There  may  be  places,  here  and  there,  where  the  water 
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supplied  for  public  use  is  incurably  bad  ; but  cases  of  this  kind  are 
exceptional,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  It  may  be 
confidently  laid  down  as  a general  rule  that  water  passed  through 
a simple  charcoal  filter  is,  to  say  the  least,  harmless,  and  forms  the 
safest  of  all  habitual  drinks.  As  a directly  nutritive  beverage, 
milk  stands  first,  and,  when  special  sustentation  is  needed,  beef 
tea,  which  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  and  has  then  been  thoroughly 
cleared  from  fat,  is  the  most  eligible  of  all  forms  of  liquid  nourish- 
ment. No  doubt  many,  if  they  speak  the  plain  truth,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  these  things  are  too  tasteless  and 
unexciting  to  satisfy  them,  and  for  that  reason  they  prefer  what 
is  both  expensive  and  noxious.  All  we  can  say  to  such  persons 
is,  that  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  all  human  experience  proves 
to  be  good,  and  to  put  oneself  at  the  mercy  of  that  which  not  only 
destroys  its  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year  when  taken  to  excess, 
but  seldom  fails  to  do  mischief  even  when  used  sparingly,  is  not  a 
policy  that  reason  can  justify.  But  if  it  be  desired,  not  so  much  to 
please  a few  little  nerves  of  the  palate  or  to  gain  a temporary  glow 
of  physical  excitation,  as  to  maintain  a stomach  and  brain  in 
working  order,  then  the  licensed  slayers  of  mankind  and  their 
noxious  compounds  can  be  dispensed  with. 

This  will  be  the  place,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  a so-called  “ article 
of  luxury,”  the  consumption  of  which  is  a very  prevailing  habit. 
Did  any  doctor  ever  seriously  advise  the  smoking  of  tobacco?  If 
so,  it  must  have  been  as  a medicinal  remedy,  which  in  the  hands 
of  a competent  authority  may  be  of  service.  But  we  are  not  now 
treating  about  medicines  ; we  are  inquiring  as  to  what  may 
be  habitually  used  without  medical  guidance.  And  those  who 
know  anything  of  the  effects  of  tobacco  will  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  however  little  harm  it  may  seem  to  do  to  some  of  its  devotees, 
no  one  would  be  the  worse,  and  most  persons  would  be  the  better, 
for  abstaining  from  it.  If  this  be  admitted,  then,  considering  how 
much  disadvantage  is  often  connected  with  its  use,  it  surely  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  let  it  alone.  If  a luxury,  it  is  a costly  one,  and 
to  a large  number  of  its  votaries  decidedly  injurious.  Its  tendency, 
as  all  writers  on  Materia  Medica  agree,  is  to  decrease  muscular 
energy ; and  if  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  heart,  and  with  it  the 
whole  of  the  muscular  system,  is  liable  to  be  enfeebled  under  its 
influence. 

Turning  in  another  direction  we  may  say,  with  equal  emphasis, 
to  young  ladies  and  others  who  delight  in  “ sweets,”  that  if  they 
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wish  to  be  preserved  from  a blotchy  face,  a coated  tongue,  a sickly 
aspect,  and  a dyspeptic  aversion  for  proper  food,  they  had  better 
spurn  all  kiuds  of  confectionery. 

The  subject  of  food  ought  hardly  to  be  dismissed  without  a word 
as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  taking  it,  and  on  these  points  two  or 
three  rules  suffice.  Meals  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the 
same  time  every  day.  Long  fasting  should  be  avoided,  and 
nothing  solid  should  be  eaten  late  at  night.  Haste  in  eating  is  a 
foe  to  digestion.  The  writer  has  learnt  to  his  astonishment  that 
the  drivers  on  a certain  line  of  public  conveyances  in  London  are 
allowed  only  seven  or  eight  minutes  for  dinner;  but  as  might  be 
expected,  he  has  found  that  almost  every  one  of  the  men  in  ques- 
tion complain  of  the  symptoms  which  indicate  chronic  dyspepsia, 
and  after  a few  years  of  service  their  health  generally  breaks  down. 
This  is  the  case  even  with  the  most  temperate. 

Gentlemen  who  take  the  most  important  repast  of  the  day — lun- 
cheon— standing,  and  in  the  hurry  of  business,  though  they  do  the 
best  they  can  in  the  way  of  making  amends  during  the  evening 
dinner,  still  suffer  irreparable  injury,  and  they  would  gain  in  the 
long  run  if  they  should  resolutely  set  apart  a quiet  half-hour  some- 
where between  12  and  2 for  substantial  food.  In  fact,  not  only 
haste  but  fatigue  tends  to  prevent  efficient  digestion  ; and  hence 
the  desirableness  of  getting  the  mid-day  meal  early  as  well  as 
quietly. 

Mastication,  however,  requires  not  only  time,  but  teeth,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  secrets  of  health  is  to  keep  them  in  order,  and 
when,  in  spite  of  all  preservative  efforts,  they  decay,  to  replace 
them  by  new  ones.  New  teeth,  if  of  good  quality  and  skilfully 
fixed,  are  like  a new  existence  ; and  although  the  boon  is  at  present 
costly,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dental  Hospitals  will  help  to  bring 
it  within  the  reach  even  of  the  poorest. 

The  subject  of  mastication  reminds  us  of  a habit  which,  to  no 
small  extent,  interferes  with  nutrition,  and  that  is  the  dilution  of 
the  digestive  juices  by  too  copious  draughts,  and  by  drinking  even 
while  food  is  on  its  way  to  the  stomach.  Very  little  liquid  is 
necessary  to  aid  assimilation,  and  much  is  sure  to  impede  it. 

The  remaining  element  requisite  to  the  efficiency  of  feeding,  is 
a cheerful  and  composed  spirit.  Hence  it  is  better  to  take  food 
in  pleasant  company  than  alone,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  everyone 
at  table  to  avoid  all  gloomy  subjects  of  conversation,  and  to  con- 
tribute as  much  as  possible  to  the  general  geniality. 
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THOUGHT. 

Habits  of  thought  have  a marked  influence  upon  health,  and 
there  is  one  class  of  thoughts  which  proves  specially  pernicious, 
that  is  the  anxious.  Is  this  not  one  of  the  reasons  why  He  who 
went  about  of  old  amongst  the  people,  and  still  is  amongst  us, 
though  invisibly,  as  the  Healer,  spoke  so  strongly  against  care? 
Anxiety  is  the  Nemesis  of  human  peace.  It  irritates  the  brain*, 
overstrains  the  nerve-power,  enfeebles  the  whole  vital  energy,  and 
even  drives  its  victims  to  insanity.  But  how  is  it  to  be  avoided  ? 
In  an  age  like  the  present,  of  heavy  responsibilities  and  keen 
competitions,  who  can  shake  it  off?  Looking  at  the  uncertainties 
which  apparently  attach  to  all  human  events,  and  the  imperfec- 
tions which  seem  to  characterise  the  whole  system  of  social  and 
commercial  life,  what  is  there  that  can  be  absolutely  trusted? 
What  guarantee  can  be  found  for  a good  issue  even  to  well- 
directed  and  faithful  labour?  True  theology  and  true  medical 
science  are  here,  as  everywhere,  perfectly  agreed,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  one  appeals  to  the  authority  of  revelation  in 
the  form  of  a Book,  and  the  other  to  the  authority  of  revelation  in 
the  form  of  facts  drawn  from  experience.  The  Book  teaches  that 
all  care  is  to  be  cast  on  God,  in  the  full  belief  that,  if  we  do  our 
duty  as  best  we  can,  He  will  guide  both  us  and  the  course  of 
events  likely  to  affect  us,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  best  result.  And 
medical  science,  looking  at  facts,  infers  that,  while  a certain 
amount  of  vigilance  and  caution  are  healthful,  as  exercising  the 
faculties  which  they  call  into  play,  one  essential  condition  of 
sound  health  is  the  absence  of  that  fear  which  “ hath  torment/’ 
What  can  make  a man  calmer  and  more  cheerful  than  a settled 
conviction  that  he  and  all  mankind  are  in  the  hands  of  infinite 
Love?  A firm  trust  in  God  is  the  grand  thing  both  to  brace  and 
to  steady  human  energy ; and  what  is  now  said  of  the  healthful 
influence  of  one  great  Biblical  principle  on  both  mind  and  body,, 
may  be  said  of  all  the  materials  for  thought  and  practice  which 
the  Bible  supplies.  Christ  taught  this  true  philosophy  of  life 
when  he  said,  “ Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.”  Nothing  can  more 
directly  conduce  to  the  harmonious  and  effective  working  of  all 
our  faculties,  than  a constant  regard  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who 
formed  them,  and  there  is  no  way  so  sure  to  avoid  feverish  agita- 
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tion  and  morbid  excitement  as  an  habitual,  sincere  acceptance  of 
God’s  will.  Therefore  we  say  to  every  one:  If  you  wish  to  bo 
self-possessed,  strong,  happy,  and  fit  for  duty,  think  often  of  our 
Father’s  care;  do  your  utmost  in  the  use  of  right  means  to 
right  ends,  and  confide  in  Him  to  give  you  the  fruit  of  your 
exertions. 


REST. 

This  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways. 

The  mode  of  resting  which  nature  provides  for  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, is  sleep.  But  sleep  is  not  always  what  it  was  intended 
to  be,  the  most  perfect  and  invigorating  of  all  forms  of  rest.  It 
depends,  for  its  perfection,  on  many  little  circumstances  which  are, 
to  a great  degree,  under  our  own  control. 

Refreshing  sleep  cannot  be  expected  after  an  imposition  of 
heavy  work  on  the  organs  of  digestion,  in  the  shape  of  material 
which  is  either  indigestible  in  kind  or  excessive  in  quantity. 
Indeed,  it  is  likely  to  be  postponed  or  disturbed  if  the  digestive 
functions  are  not  properly  quiescent.  Therefore,  suppers,  late  din- 
ners, and  all  late  feeding  should  be  outlawed.  Looking  at  the 
analogy  and  interdependence  between  body  and  mind,  late  study, 
and  whatever  favours  prolonged  excitement  or  mental  activity,  is 
to  be  classed  among  the  enemies  of  sleep.  Here,  again,  religion 
helps  us,  for  what  rest  is  so  complete  as  that  which  comes  after 
we  have  committed  ourselves,  our  interest,  and  concerns  into  the 
Hands  which  can  do  all,  and  never  act  but  with  the  intent  of 
love? 

Whatever  troubles  the  system  by  depressing  it,  prevents  health- 
ful sleep.  A skiu  that  cannot  perform  its  part  in  carrying  off 
waste  because  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  cleansed,*  or  lungs 
which  are  burdened  with  impure  air,  will  keep  unhappy  watch, 
and  take  away  from  sleep  half  of  its  renewing  power. f 

The  recollection  of  wrong-doing,  the  dread  of  discovery,  the 
'reproaches  of  conscience,  or  even  resentful  thoughts  of  injury  re- 
ceived from  others,  make  repose  impossible.  Did  not  Christ  think 


* It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  should 
always  be  kept  as  perfei  tly  clean  as  possible.  We  sometimes  hear  people  speak 
of  “ wholesome  din,”  but  this  is  a ►tupid  contradiction. 

t No  one  ought  ro  sleep  in  a ro<  m without  an  opening  to  the  external  air,  and 
an  opening  by  means  of  a fire-place  is  better  than  any  other. 
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'f  this,  when  in  answer  to  the  request  of  His  disciples,  that  He 
would  teach  them  to  pray.  He  gave  them  the  words  which  so  many 
of  us  have  been  taught  to  have  on  our  lips  as  we  lie  down  at 
night,  “ Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us.’’ 

We  have  said  that  rest  may  be  obtained  in  variety  of  work,  and 
to  some  persons  change  of  occupation  is  the  best  kind  of  rest ; but 
others,  and  perhaps  all  at  times,  require  at  least  to  cease  from  pur- 
suits which  necessitate  application  or  effort.  Here  the  Sabbath 
comes  in,  as  an  institution  precisely  adapted  to  our  nature, 
because,  while  it  prescribes  certain  occupations  of  a nature  pre- 
eminently tranquillising,  varying  from  the  usual  round  of  daily 
engagements,  it  also  enjoins  abstinence  from  customary  toil.  It  is 
undoubtedly  an  error  to  make  it  a day  of  dull  religious  formality, 
but  those  who  advocate  its  non-observance  would  throw  away 
one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  God  to  a weary  world,  a beauti- 
fully contrived  combination  of  cessation  from  labour  with  change 
of  activity.  And  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  model  for  all  such 
rest  as  can  be  taken  without  sleep.  While  idleness  is  shunned  by 
all  those  who  duly  consider  the  value  of  time,  those  who  are 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  it  should  not  stick  with  too  prolonged 
intentness  to  one  kind  of  work,  and  the  most  industrious  need  not 
grudge  occasional  hours  given  simply  to  diversion.  Child-life  is 
in  most  things  a pattern  for  years  of  maturity,  and  it  is  so  even  in 
this.  The  child  pines  without  play,  and  if  the  grown  man  tries 
to  dispense  with  amusements,  he  becomes  fevered  and  weak.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  point  out  what  amusements  are  best.  Putting 
out  of  question  such  as  involve  injury  to  the  moral  nature,  to 
bodily  health,  or  to  pecuniary  resources,  each  one  may  choose  for 
himself  what  diverts  most  and  yet  enchains  least. 
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Major-General  Eardley-Wilmot,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,— 
I have  very  great  pleasure  indeed  in  appearing  before  you  to- 
night, to  offer  a few  remarks  upon  a question  which  I believe  to 
be  the  most  urgent  and  the  most  important  of  all  the  social  and 
moral  questions  of  the  present  day.  I do  not  think  I need  make 
any  apology  for  endeavouring  to  give  a contribution,  however 
small,  towards  the  settlement  of  this  question  ; and  as  the  season 
suggests  both  a review  of  the  past  and  an  outlook  into  the  future, 
perhaps  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I endeavour  to  guide  your 
thoughts  to  a consideration  of  some  of  the  events  of  the  past  year, 
while  I also  make  a practical  application  of  these  events,  as 
regards  our  duty  for  the  year  on  which  we  have  entered. 

I think  that  the  aspect  which  the  Temperance  question  has  pre- 
sented— mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Temperance 
League — during  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  what  may  be 
called  “ The  Medical  Aspect.”  The  attention  of  medical  men  and 
of  scientific  men  generally  has  been  called  to  the  action  and 
value  of  alcohol,  and  I do  not  think  that  in  any  previous  time 
during  the  discussion  have  there  been  so  many  valuable  contri- 
butions made  towards  the  settlement  of  this  question  as  during 
the  past  few  months.  I may  particularly  refer  to  a very  able 
article  in  the  Popular  Science  Review  by  Dr.  Richardson  during 
1872,  and  in  doing  so  would  say  that  I do  not  know  any 
scientific  statement  of  the  question  that  has  been  more  satisfactory, 
not  only  to  the  minds  of  teetotalers,  but  to  the  minds  of  any 
who  have  endeavoured  to  come  to  a true  j udgment  on  this  question, 
than  that  article  has  been.  No  one  has  attempted  to  rebut  the 
statements  contained  in  it,  and  they  go  as  far,  in  almost 
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every  direction,  as  any  one  on  this  platform  at  the  present 
moment  is  prepared  to  go.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Richardson  is  no  member  of  the  National  Temperance  League  ; 
that  he  does  not  personally  abstain  as  far  as  is  known  to  us  ; and 
that  he  is  simply  writing  in  that  magazine  as  a scientific  experi- 
mentalist who  is  giving  to  the  world  the  results  he  has  reached 
by  the  careful  examination  of  alcohol  chemically  and  physiolo- 
gically. 

But  perhaps  (speaking  more  generally  still)  the  greatest  event 
of  the  past  season  (going  as  far  back  as  the  Christmas  of  1871)  has 
been  the  Medical  Declaration.  With  that  declaration  I have  no 
doubt  we  are  all  familiar,  and  I suppose  that  we  may  describe  it 
generally  as  a declaration  to  this  effect  : that  alcohol  must  be  pre- 
scribed with  as  much  care  as  any  other  potent  drug  (and  if  I had 
been  consulted  personally  I would  have  been  inclined  to  add  “ as 
any  other  potent  drug,  the  specific  action  of  which  is  not  precisely 
known.”)  However,  the  Medical  Declaration,  both  in  giving 
utterance  to  the  fact  that  intoxicating  drinks  had  been  indiscrimir 
nately  prescribed,  and  that  the  indiscriminate  prescription  had 
been  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits — the 
declaration,  in  giving  utterance  to  these  truths  raised  a great 
many  other  side  questions  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  instance, 
this  question  was  naturally  raised,  and  it  has  been  considered 
very  fully  in  different  quarters  during  the  past  year  : In  what 
diseases,  and  in  what  circumstances,  physiological  or  pathological, 
can  alcohol  be  administered  with  the  expectation  of  doing  good  ? 
I need  not  say  that  no  definite  answer  has  been  given  to  that 
question  up  to  this  hour,  and  I believe  that  when  a definite 
answer  is  given  it  would  surprise  a great  many  of  our  friends  who 
have  put  their  faith  so  completely  in  the  administration  of  this 
potent  drug.  At  present  the  tendency  is  altogether  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  medical  men  were  drawn  or  driven  pre- 
viously. The  tendency  is  now  not  to  prescribe  it  largely,  nor 
trust  to  it  fully,  but  rather  to  prescribe  it  in  very  small  doses,  and 
even  when  it  is  administered  most  reliance  is  placed  on  accessory 
treatment. 

But  it  seems  to  me  (looking  at  the  whole  question  of  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  medicine)  that  this  fact  must  never  be  over- 
looked. Why  is  it  that  we  as  total  abstainers  have  driven 
our  parallel  so  far  in  advance  ? Why  is  it  that  we  have 
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■mistakes  made  by  its  use  in  ordinary  society?  Why  have  \vc 
sought  to  involve  the  medical  faculty  in  the  discussion  of  this 
•question?  and  why  have  we  sought  to  complicate  the  whole  subject 
by  introducing  the  question  of  its  medical  properties  or  medical 
application  ? I give  this  answer — and  it  seems  to  me  a very  sug- 
gestive one — that  so  long  as  men  are  under  the  conviction  (which 
they  have  been  under  for  many  years  past)  that  this  agent  is 
■capable  of  giving  strength  to  the  body  when  it  is  weak,  or  health 
when  it  is  diseased,  so  long  will  they  feel  that  they  are  acting 
wisely  in  using  it  in  moderation,  although  they  are  healthy  and 
strong.  Why,  the  commonest  advice  that  doctors  used  to  give  to 
their  patients  in  cases  of  debility  was,  “You  must  take  something 
to  set  you  up  : some  stimulant  to  strengthen  you.”  Now-a-days, 
I don’t  believe  many  medical  men  who  care  for  their  reputation 
would  contend  that  either  port  wine,  brandy,  or  bitter  beer  would 
strengthen  a man  or  set  him  up.  At  all  events  it  has  been  admitted, 
even  by  those  who  differ  from  us  most  largely,  that  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  alcohol  is  able  to  evolve  force  in  the  body  under  any 
circumstances,  or  that  it  is  capable  of  being  changed  or  transmuted 
in  any  way  within  the  system  into  an  element  of  physical  well- 
being. I just  mention  this  by  the  way,  as  explaining  why  I 
think  that  the  medical  examination  of  this  question,  or  the  exami- 
nation of  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a medicine,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  that  we  have  taken  as  total  abstainers,  and  that 
the  closer  we  push  this  question  to  its  settlement,  the  more 
thoroughly  we  have  it  discussed  by  competent  men,  the  more 
naturally  will  we  leaven  society  with  a right  opinion  as  to  the 
danger  of  employing  in  any  circumstances  whatever  this  drug 
which  is  so  potent  for  evil. 

But  many  say,  “ Don’t  we  know  that  the  use  of  alcohol  in  its 
different  forms  is  of  very  great  value  in  a number  of  diseases  ? 
Have  we  not  practical  experience  of  that  in  our  own  homes  ? in 
our  own  families?”  I think  that  the  origin  of  a great  many  errors 
is  just  to  be  found  in  this  matter  of  mistaken  or  misinterpreted 
experience.  I admit,  mark  you,  frankly,  that  when  alcohol  is 
given  in  the  form  of  brandy  or  wine,  very  frequently  exceedingly 
happy  results  seem  to  ensue.  The  disease  vanishes  in  the  course 
of  a few  hours,  and  the  patient  is  declared  to  have  been  cured  by 
means  of  that  drug.  Logicians  know  that  there  is  a fallacv  of 
this  nature,  “ Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc” — After  this,  therefore  on 
account  of  this.  A simple  relation  in  time,  one  thing  going  before 
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and  another  thing  following  speedily  thereafter,  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.  I believe  this  is  the 
case  with  this  drug,  to  a much  larger  extent  than  even  the  most 
thoughtful  are  aware.  Let  me  explain  myself.  You  don’t  find 
that  medical  men,  either  in  the  past  or  present,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  depending  upon  alcohol  for  the  cure  of  certain  dangerous 
and  deadly  diseases.  In  the  grave  and  noteworthy  diseases,  you 
don’t  find  that  this  is  prescribed  as  one  of  the  likeliest  remedies 
to  secure  exemption  from  a fatal  issue  ; but  in  a great  many  of  the 
ordinary  cases  of  illness  or  weakness  we  find  occurring  every  day, 
we  know  that  there  is  not  a remedy  to  which  so  frequent  recourse 
is  had,  as  alcohol  in  the  form  of  brandy,  wine,  or  beer  ; and  just 
because  in  almost  all  these  cases  the  disease  vanishes  of  its  own 
accord  within  a few  hours,  and  vanishes  within  the  same  period 
of  time  alongside  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  alcohol  gets  the  credit 
of  having  affected  the  cure,  when  the  natural  result  would  have 
been  recovery  in  any  case.  For  instance,  take  an  illustration 
which  may  help  to  bring  out  my  meaning — there  are  hundreds'  of 
cases  in  which  certain  drugs  are  vaunted  as  quite  sufficient  for  the 
cure  of  certain  diseases — and  these  newly-discovered  remedies 
disappear  almost  as  suddenly  as  they  were  brought  into  promi- 
nence. For  six  weeks  or  so,  a certain  potent  mineral,  or  vegetable 
extract,  has  been  run  upon  by  the  whole  profession,  because 
certain  individuals  have  certified  that  they  had  used  it  in  a great 
many  instances,  with  immediate  and  very  wonderful  results  ; but 
after  the  course  of  a very  few  weeks  or  months,  physicians  return 
to  their  former  practice,  and  rely  upon  the  old  drugs  that  their 
forefathers  had  used  before  them.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
that  ? The  explanation  is  simply  this,  that  for  a time,  and  in 
certain  circumstances,  this  new  drug  had  exclusively  been  used, 
and  such  cases  of  recovery  as  occurred  ivere  all  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  new  drug,  and  all  being  noted  down  and  specially  dwelt  on, 
for  a time  many  believed  that  the  specific  had  been  effectual ; but 
as  experiments  were  extended  and  increased,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  cases  of  failure  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  success, 
then  the  drug  received  more  than  its  due  discredit,  was  set  aside, 
and  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  unused  medicaments.  When  an  epi- 
demic is  vanishing,  such  as  cholera,  any  medical  man  knows  that 
the  explanation  of  the  success  of  some  new  specific  simply  is  that 
the,  disease  has  become  much  more  tractable.  It  was  not  at  all 
tractable  during  its  earlier  or  middle  stages,  but  now  it  has  spent 
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its  force,  and  it  is  more  easily  checked  by  almost  anything.  Con- 
sequently numerous  remedies  are  credited  with  power  to  cure  the 
disease,  yet  when  the  next  outbreak  comes  they  are  found  to  be 
as  straw  or  stubble  before  the  flame.  They  are  of  no  use  at  its 
onset,  but  they  are  just  as  successful  at  the  close.  They  can  do  a 
great  and  a good  work — when  they  are  not  needed.  When  the 
tendency  is  to  recovery,  the  cure  then  comes  in,  and  the  drug  is 
administered,  and  so — -post  hoc  propter  hoc— after  this  remedy,  the 
cure.  Just  think  how  alcohol  is  administered.  Take  cases  of 
cold,  feverishness,  loss  of  appetite,  biliousness  (I  don’t  know  a 
better  producer  of  biliousness  than  alcohol),  apparantly  it  seems 
to  remove  or  relieve  these  ailments.  The  fact  is,  that  these  ordi- 
nary trivial  complaints  generally  run  their  course  within  three  or 
four  days,  whether  you  do  anything  or  not.  But  people  argue  in 
this  way,  and  suppose  that  because  they  have  used  alcohol  in 
these  cases,  that  therefore  it  has  been  the  cause  of  their  recovery, 
and  the  means  of  removing  the  disease.  Now  remember  that 
people  have  a great  many  diseases  before  they  die.  I have  had  a 
great  many,  but  I need  hardly  say  1 have  recovered.  If  I had 
had  alcohol  always  administered,  it  might  have  been  credited  with 
all  the  cure.  People  do  not  die  as  often  as  they  are  ill,  and  if 
alcohol  be  almost  invariably  used,  and  gets  credited  with  the  cure, 
don’t  you  see  the  immense  amount  of  mistake  and  misrepresen- 
tation that  is  set  afloat  in  society,  and  how  people  learn  to  give  it 
credit  for  ability  to  cure  a great  many  things  that  it  never  touched  ? 
I believe  that  is  the  real  explanation  why,  in  a thousand-and-one 
cases,  alcohol  is  credited  with  being  a panacea,  and  able  to  dis- 
perse a vast  number  of  diseases  over  which  it  exercises  no  power 
whatever.  Still,  we  admit  that  it  does  produce  immediate  relief 
in  many  diseases,  and  it  does  so  by  paralysing  the  nervous  system, 
either  locally  or  generally.  Pain  is  banished  to  the  extent  that 
the  nervous  system  is  narcotised  by  the  alcohol,  and  because  the 
pain  vanishes  the  cure  is  supposed  to  be  effected.  Suppose  that 
the  present  pain  is  the  worst  part  of  the  disease,  and  that  the 
disease  has  no  tendency  to  continue,  alcohol,  giving  immediate 
relief,  gets  undue  credit,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a thorough  and 
complete  remedy.  I believe  this  is  an  explanation  of  a great 
many  other  cases.  It  tends  to  deaden  and  make  us  unconscious 
of  pain,  and  because  it  gives  in  this  way  present  relief  we  attri- 
bute to  it  great  remedial  power  ; but  don’t  forget  that  it  never 
gives  such  relief  except  at  the  expense  of  injury.  We  never  get 
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unmixed  good  from  it.  I believe  nothing  comes  from  it  in  cases 
in  which  it  may  be  medically  prescribed,  and  may  do  a certain 
amount  of  good  without  a real  amount  of  evil.  There  are  some 
other  cases  still  in  which  it  is  employed,  but  I do  not  need  to  go 
further  in  that  direction.  Let  me  rather  turn  your  attention  to 
another  part  of  this  subject. 

We  have  heard  a great  deal,  particularly  from  certain  quarters, 
about  stimulation,  and  we  are  assured  that  alcohol  has  very  valu- 
able properties  as  a stimulant.  I would  like  to  get  a very  clear 
definition  of  what  a stimulant  is.  I have  never  seen  one — I mean 
a medical  definition — that  will  really  apply  to  this  matter,  and 
prevent  all  mistakes.  For  instance,  I find  some  medical  men 
talking  of  “ vital  ” stimuli , such  as  light,  electricity,  and  soon. 
I can  understand  them  when  they  so  speak,  for  these  act  physio- 
logically on  the  body,  and  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions.  If 
it  is  meant  in  this  sense  that  alcohol  is  a stimulant,  I deny  the 
assertion,  and  defy  the  person  who  makes  it  to  produce  proof.  It 
is  not  a stimulant  in  that  sense.  It  does  not  excite  healthfully 
and  usefully  any  of  the  powers  of  the  body.  It  is  not  a stimu- 
lant, as  are  the  natural  or  vital  stimuli.  A gentleman  travelling 
in  Ireland  was  astonished  to  find  that  in  his  bill  of  daily  expenses 
there  was  one  frequently  recurring  item  : “ Refreshment  for 
horse,  twopence.”  “ What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? ” lie  inquired. 
“ Oh,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “ that  is  for  whipcord  ! ” If  that  is  what 
you  mean  by  stimulation,  I am  prepared  to  admit  that  alcohol  is 
a stimulant.  If  refreshment  or  stimulation  is  wdiipcord—  some- 
thing to  excite  the  force  into  action  that  is  in  the  human  system 
— I may  be  prepared  to  admit  the  analogy,  only,  however,  with  a 
certain  qualification.  When  you  have  the  horse  in  hand,  and 
between  the  shafts,  and  apply  the  whip,  you  can  make  him  go  in 
any  direction  that  you  wish.  But  in  the  human  system,  can  you 
tell  what  direction  the  action  of  alcohol  will  take  ? The  doctor 
may  thereby  liberate  force,  but  can  he  direct  it  when  he  has  done 
so  ? He  summons  “ spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  ; ” but  when  they 
come  he  can’t  send  them  back  again,  neither  can  he  control  them, 
and  they  very  frequently  do  far  more  mischief  than  they  can 
possibly  do  good.  That  element  has  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  stimulation,  if  we  are  to  apply  that  term  to  alcohol  or 
to  anything  that  we  have  no  power  of  controlling. 

A "reat  deal  has  been  made  in  connection  with  this  matter  of 
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directly  conduce  to  the  building  up  of  the  system,  and  although 
it  does  not  contain  any  plastic  element,  and  although  the  idea  of 
Professor  Liebig,  that  it  ministers  efficiently  to  the  heat  of  the  body, 
has  been  set  aside,  yet  that  it  is  in  a certain  sense  an  accessory 
food,  that  it  somehow  or  other  enables  the  system  to  do  certain 
things  that  it  could  not  do  thoroughly  without  it.  All  I have  to 
say  in  regard  to  that  is,  “ Give  me  proof.”  I have  read  books  in 
which  that  has  been  argued,  but  I have  found  no  proof.  I may 
be  told  that  as  salt  in  small  quantities  is  exceedingly  useful,  but 
that  in  large  doses  it  is  an  irritant,  that  therefore,  in  the  same 
way,  alcohol  in  small  doses  may  be  very  useful,  and  that  in  large 
doses  it  may  be  an  irritant,  and  an  analogy  is  imagined  between 
the  two  where  no  analogy  exists.  But  then  I know  that  salt  in 
certain  doses  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  system,  so  far  as 
we  can  discover  the  necessities  of  health  in  the  case.  In  all  cases 
a certain  amount  of  common  salt  is  required  for  the  purposes  of 
life,  for  ministering  to  the  blood,  and  so  on,  but  will  any  one  main- 
tain that  a certain  quantity  of  alcohol  is  required,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  do  without  it,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  do  without  salt  ? The  analogy  fails  us  where  it  should 
be  strongest.  The  essentialness  of  the  alcohol  has  not  been  made 
out  as  the  essentialness  of  the  salt  has  been  made  out,  and 
although  it  is  true  that  salt  in  large  doses  is  hurtful  equally  with 
alcohol,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  alcohol  is  good  and  innocent  in 
small  doses  equally  with  the  salt ; for  we  need  the  salt,  but  we  do 
not  need  the  alcohol.  The  very  thing  to  be  proved  has  been  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  argument  rests  on  that  assumption. 

Again,  it  has  been  said,  there  are  cases  of  men  who  have  lived 
a long  time  on  nothing  else  than  a little  gin  and  brandy  while 
they  have  taken  very  little  food.  Granting  that  these  cases  are 
so,  I refer  you  to  the  case  of  the  Welsh  fasting  girl.  We  are  not 
going  to  say  that  she  lived  on  this  or  that  thing  to  the  time  of  her 
death,  only  we  say  that  it  shows  us  that  there  are  peculiar  cases 
in  which  we  cannot  pronounce  any  definite  opinion,  and  these 
instances  you  adduce,  of  individuals  living  for  a long  time  while 
only  taking  alcohol  in  certain  forms,  or  taking  very  small  quan- 
tities of  food  therewith,  may  be  all  very  true,  but  we  are  not 
bound  to  deal  with  them.  We  may  not  be  able  to  explain  them, 
but  neither  are  you.  You  cannot  prove  that  the  alcohol  does  it, 
lor  you  cannot  tell  how  such  a result  can  be  produced.  The  one 
thing  open  to  us  is  to  take  the  broad,  general  average  of  ascer- 
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tained  facts ; to  take  men  anywhere  and  everywhere  using  and 
not  using  alcohol,  and  there  we  find  that  alcohol  does  not  con- 
duce to  physical  health,  and  is  in  no  sense  an  accessory  food. 
Someone  says,  It  may  help  the  stomach  to  digest,  and  give  it  a 
tone  or  appetite  for  the  reception  of  food.  I do  not  know  that  it 
is  always  good  to  induce  the  stomach  to  admit  food.  I think  that 
in  rejecting  food  it  is  as  likely  to  be  wise  as  the  head — especially 
when  the  head  has  not  proved  its  wisdom  by  keeping  the  stomach 
right  in  times  past.  I do  not  know  that  anybody  does  well  to 
force  an  appetite  or  insist  on  the  stomach  being  dosed  with  food 
when  it  plainly  rejects  it.  To  determine  the  right  kinds  and 
quantities  of  food  in  all  actual  conditions  will  task  the  skill  of 
the  wisest  physicians  for  many  days  to  come.  I know  this,  that 
there  is  nothing  worse  for  the  system  or  for  the  stomach,  or  that 
more  destroys  its  tone,  or  more  speedily  makes  it  unfit  to  digest 
any  food,  or  of  giving  a good  account  of  anything  submitted  to  its 
operation,  than  dosing  and  drugging  it  perpetually  with  small 
quantities  of  alcohol — for  a man  may  do  himself  far  more  injury 
by  keeping  up  a continual  irritation  either  of  the  stomach  or  the 
brain  by  means  of  this  drugging,  than  he  would  do  by  a gross 
debauch  once  a month,  or  at  certain  distant  recurrent  intervals. 
By  keeping  the  system  continually  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
we  induce  permanent  weakness,  and  really  paralyse  it  more  or 
less.  I dare  say  a great  many  people  have  the  idea,  that  when 
they  can’t  do  anything  else  if  they  only  take  a little  stimulant  it 
will  tide  them  over  a difficulty,  and  that  it  will  strength em  them. 
If  we  could  only  get  driven  out  of  people’s  minds  this  false  notion 
that  alcohol  is  a strengthener  in  any  sense  whatever,  we  should 
have  gained  a great  victory. 

I admit  drunkenness  is  increasing,  and  if  we  could  get  into 
people’s  minds  the  fact  that  they  are  weakening  themselves,  that 
they  are  sacrificing  their  health,  and  that  they  are  extrava- 
gantly wasting  their  fund  of  force — if  we  could  drive  out  that 
which  I am  afraid  some  medical  men  have  only  driven  in,  the 
idea  that  alcoholic  stimulants  make  people  stronger,  I am  sure  we 
would  inaugurate  an  immense  reform,  the  effects  of  which  would 
be  witnessed  by  our  children  for  generations  to  come.  I am  con- 
fident that,  although  after  a certain  stage  a man  becomes  so  be- 
sotted and  so  completely  under  the  influence  of  drink  that  he 
cannot  withstand  temptation,  yet  within  that  line  and  on  this 
side  of  it  if  we  could  get  men  to  see  and  understand  that  they 
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are  not  making  themselves  better  or  more  vigorous  by  using  it, 
but  are  sapping  and  undermining  their  health,  we  should  do  a 
great  deal  for  the  temperance  reformation  ; and  that  this  is  a 
solemn  and  serious  truth  I am  confident  that  physicians  will 
freely  admit. 

Anybody  acquainted  with  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  knows  what  I have  referred  to  in  regard  to  drunkenness. 
Why,  the  nervous  system  gets  into  such  a state  that  some  men 
cannot  help  taking  drink  when  drink  is  presented.  I have  read 
somewhere  about  a gentleman  going  to  a medical  man  to  consult 
him  about  his  wife,  who  was  suffering  from  weak  eyes.  Ho 
advised  him  to  give  her  a little  brandy  as  a lotion  for  her  eyes. 
Meeting  him  some  time  after,  the  physician  inquired  how  his 
wife  was  getting  on.  “ She  is  not  making  much  progress,”  said 
the  husband,  “for  she  can  never  get  the  glass  higher  than  her 
mouth  ! ” That  is  what  happens  in  a great  many  cases  when 
alcohol  is  within  reach,  and  it  results  from  the  effect  it  has  had 
upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  influence  of  habit  on  the  nervous  system  is  illustrated  by 
a story  which  Professor  Huxley  tells  of  an  old  soldier,  who,  on 
one  occasion  after  his  discharge  from  the  army,  where  he  had 
been  thoroughly  drilled  and  disciplined,  was  going  home  with  his 
dinner,  consisting  of  mutton  and  potatoes,  held  carefully  in  his 
hand,  when  some  wag  shouted,  “ Attention  ! ” Down  went  the 
old  soldier’s  hands  to  his  side,  and  his  dinner,  as  a matter  of 
course,  went  into  the  gutter.  The  nervous  system  in  this  case 
immediately  responded  to  the  usual  word.  Allow  me  to  say  that 
a similar  close  connection  between  the  presence  of  drink  and  par- 
taking of  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  results  of  habitual  drunkenness. 
If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  diabolical  possession  in  the  present 
day,  I believe  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  habitual  drunkard.  I do  not  think  we  can  sufficiently 
pity  those  who  are  in  that  state,  or  that  we  can  be  too  tender, 
too  earnest,  too  indefatigable,  and  too  forbearing  in  our  efforts 
to  reclaim  them.  But  in  the  other  stage — the  stage  of  tippling 
— oh  ! if  we  could  only  succeed  in  convincing  those  who 
freely  and  thoughtlessly  drink  their  beer  or  their  wine,  that, 
instead  of  increasing  their  enjoyment  or  vigour,  and  adding 
to  their  well-being,  they  are  really  lessening  their  power  and 
destroying  their  ability,  even  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  by  their  ordinary  draughts  of  these  liquors,  we  would 
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make  astonishing  progress.  Men,  when  they  have  something 
wrong  with  them,  are  inclined  to  try  drugs.  I see  some  of  my 
medical  friends  here,  and  I know  they  will  agree  with  me  when 
I say  that  if  men  could  regain  health  without  drugs  so  much  the 
better  for  them.  I do  not  think  the  wisest  medical  men  are  so 
reliant  upon  the  powers  of  drugs  as  is  generally  supposed  ; but  if 
people  won’t  use  natural  means,  what  can  they  do  ? they  must 
just  tide  them  over  the  difficulty  in  some  way  or  other.  On  a 
certain  occasion  a gentleman  was  talking  about  his  horse.  He 
said  he  could  not  get  it  into  a right  state  at  all.  He  had  tried  all 
kinds  of  specifics,  “ condition  powders,”  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
in  vain,  and  bystanders  were  wondering  what  he  wroiild  do  next, 
when  a little  stable-boy  asked,  “ Sir,  did  yez  ever  try  corn  ? ” If 
people  would  just  really  try  food — such  food,  using  the  word  in  a 
large  sense,  as  is  adapted  to  their  condition— not  drugs  or  drink, but 
food  for  increasing  their  strength  or  maintaining  and  recovering  it 
— if  in  battling  with  disease  they  would  try  the  natural  means  that 
God  has  connected  with  bodily  health,  they  would  find  that  method 
wonderfully  successful.  I do  not  know  a more  common  idea  than 
this  amongst  people  who  have  got  some  part  of  their  system  injured 
or  destroyed  by  long  continuance  in  a course  which  could  only 
have  this  result,  that  they  can  somehow  get  some  kind  of  drug 
which  will  set  them  right  in  a couple  of  hours.  You  may  think 
you  will  get  it,  but — don’t  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ? I can 
assure  you  you  won’t.  God’s  laws  are  not  circumvented  in  that 
way.  “ God  is  not  mocked  ; for  whatsoever  a man  soweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap  ; for  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption.”  If  a man  goes  on  doing  wrong — fighting 
against  the  well-being  of  his  own  body  by  different  methods,  for 
a long  time,  he  will  not  be  cured  in  an  instant.  Quacks  flourish 
on  that  kind  of  delusion.  They  promise  to  do  wonderful  things, 
but  whether  they  succeed  or  not  wise  men  know.  They  cannot 
succeed,  and  yet  it  is  just  that  delusion  into  which  men  fall  when 
they  have  recourse  to  what  are  called  “ stimulants.”  They  think 
that  these  will  make  them  all  right,  and  recover  them  from  the 
consequence  of  their  wrong-doing.  They  fall  into  a double  mistake 
when  they  have  been  for  some  time  poisoning  themselves  with 
alcohol.  Men  blame  everything  in  the  drink — but  the  alcohol. 
They  imagine  that  if  they  could  have  this  one  element  dissociated 
from  others  it  would  restore  or  increase  their  strength.  Don’t 
we  hear  a great  outcry  about  adulteration ; but  can  there  be  a 
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worse  adulterating  ingredient  than  alcohol  ? So  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  I would  rather  venture  to  consume  all  the  other 
abominable  stuffs  one  after  another,  than  I would  take  the  doses 
of  alcohol.  I say  that  quite  unhesitatingly.  The  worst  adultera- 
tion of  all  is  the  poison,  alcohol,  contained  in  the  drink.  They  talk 
about  putting  certain  salts  into  beer  to  make  people  thirsty.  They 
will  get  thirstv  without  them  if  the  alcohol  is  there.  Tliev  talk 
about  certain  deleterious  mixtures  that  cause  headache,  but  I know 
of  nothing  more  capable  of  doing  this  than  alcohol.  They  say  that 
ingredients  are  put  in  which  make  them  sick  and  stupid,  but  I do 
affirm  that  there  are  few  drugs  more  competent  to  produce  these 
results  than  alcohol.  It  does  all  these  things  most  effectually,  and 
yet  when  people  get  ill  through  indulgence  in  stimulants  they 
imagine  that  it  must  be  because  they  had  not  used  the  right  kind 
of  drink,  and  that  some  other  kind — champagne,  perhaps  Bordeaux 
or  Burgundy — must  be  the  remedy  ; still  clinging  and  cleaving  to 
the  alcohol — the  real  mischief-maker,  which  they  have  neither 
sought  nor  wished  to  discover. 

May  I direct  your  thoughts  for  a moment  in  another  direction  ? 
We  have  heard  from  one  great  authority  in  regard  to  stimulation, 
that  in  certain  doses  alcohol  is  a stimulant  or  an  accessory  food, 
and  that  in  large  doses  it  is  a narcotic.  Will  that  gentleman  be 
surprised  if  I tell  him  that  the  ordinary  doses  in  which  alcohol 
is  taken  by  men  in  society  are  almost  always  narcotic,  and  almost 
never  stimulant?  That  gentleman  says  that  the  largest  amount 
any  man  can  take  without  injury,  working  vigorously  in  the  open 
air,  and  therefore  having  every  opportunity  of  throwing  it  off,  is 
two  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  even  these  two  ounces  he 
would  divide  into  small  doses.  That,  he  says,  is  the  utmost  limit 
any  man  can  go  without  injury,  and  that  is  for  a man  working  at 
his  fullest  power  in  the  open  air.  He  would  not  allow  so  much  to 
those  not  working  in  the  open  air,  and  not  working  to  the  full 
pitch  ; and  even  in  such  cases  he  only  allows  it  in  divided  doses, 
such  as  a dessert  or  teaspoonful  at  each  time.  Dr.  Itichardson  has 
proved  that  the  flushing  of  the  face  is  narcotism,  and  this  will  be 
produced  by  less  than  a single  glass  of  brandy,  unless  the  face  has 
become  so  accustomed  to  it  as  to  be  flushed  in  all  circumstances. 
The  narcotic  influence  is  shown  when  the  nerves  that  constrict 
the  capillaries  are  paralysed,  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  freely, 
releasing  the  heart’s  action,  and  causing  it  to  do  more  continuous 
work.  I wish  to  notify  this  fact,  that  the  ordinary  doses,  in  which 
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men  use  alcohol  are  narcotic  doses — not  stimulative  doses,  and 
that  consequently  those  who  plead  for  its  use  in  small  stimulant 
doses  ought  to  work  along  with  us  most  thoroughly  in  endea- 
vouring to  reclaim  men  from  this  ordinary  custom  of  excessive  and 
injurious  indulgence.  A great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
elimination  of  alcohol,  and  some  disputes  have  arisen  on  the 
subject.  I maintain  that  it  does  not  raise  the  tempeiature. 
That  has  been  proved  again  and  again.  I maintain,  further,  that 
it  does  not  give  force.  Therefore,  although  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  we  can  measure  it  all  as  it  comes  out  of  the  body,  and  restore 
it  in  some  way  or  other  quantitatively,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  serves  any  good  purpose  inside  the  system.  Our  opponents 
have  to  prove  that  it  docs.  They  don’t  do  this — they  know  that 
they  can’t ; and  yet  they  insist  on  the  fact  that  it  has  not  all  been 
accounted  for  by  elimination,  as  if  that  were  the  main  question 
at  issue.  The  question  really  is — Does  it  serve  a good  purpose  in 
the  system  ? or  is  it  not  always  and  only  hurtful  ? Any  doubt 
that  may  remain  (for  this  point  is  still  sub  juclice)  about  its  coming 
out  just  as  it  went  in,  does  not  affect  the  matter  in  debate  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

A certain  judge  once  spoke  as  follows  to  a jury,  after  the 
counsel  in  a very  doubtful  case  had  delivered  his  address  : — “ The 
learned  counsel  has  told  you  that  there  is  some  evidence  on  his  side 
of  the  question.  Now,  as  you  are  not  lawyers,  let  me  explain  to 
you  what  only  lawyers  understand.  Supposing  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute were  a bill  of  exchange,  and  that  six  men  swore  that  this  man 
accepted  the  bill  of  exchange,  and  other  six  swore  that  he  said  he 
thought  he  should  have  to  pay  the  bill  of  exchange,  and  other  six 
swore  that  they  knew  his  handwriting,  and  that  on  this 
bill  of  exchange  was  his  handwriting ; and  suppose  further,  that 
an  old  man  came  in  who  said  he  knew  the  man  charged  in  this 
matter  some  forty  years  before,  and  he  thought  the  handwriting 
on  the  bill  was  not  his  friend’s,  the  latter  testimony  would  be  some 
evidence It  is  precisely  that  kind  of  “some  evidence”  that  we 
have  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  All  the  evidence  is  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  “ some  evidence,”  of  “perhaps  it  is  not,” 
“ probably  this  effect  may  be  produced  or  probably  that,”  is  all 
that  is  forthcoming,  without  the  slightest  demonstration  in  support 
of  the  allegations  made. 

O 

I have  endeavoured  thus  to  bring  these  things  hurriedly  before 
you,  because  I think  it  is  important  that  you  should  know  pre- 
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cisely  why  it  is  that  we  are  so  anxious  in  regard  to  this  question 
of  the  medical  use  of  alcohol  ; and  if  I had  time  to  give  an  outlook 
into  the  future  (which  I have  not)  I would  speak  more  particularly 
about  the  necessity  of  our  keeping  to  this  one  point,  and  dealing 
with  this  question  : — What  is  the  precise  efFect  of  alcoholic  drinks 
in  the  human  body  ? If  the  medical  men  who  prescribe  them 
will  tell  us  what  is  their  precise  use  in  plain  language,  then  we 
may  know  when  they  ought  to  be  administered  and  when  they 
ought  not ; and  if  we  keep  that  question  sufficiently  long  before 
them,  we  shall  compel  them  to  answTerit,  and  I have  already  a 
shrewd  suspicion  as  to  what  the  answer  will  be. 

[Dr.  Paterson,  who  was  frequently  cheered  during  the  delivery 
of  this  most  able  address,  sat  down  amidst  great  applause.] 
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I am  tired  of  hearing  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  on  this  all- 
absorbing  topic — tbe  action  of  alcohol  on  the  living  body  ; and 
when  I recall  the  fact  that  every  day,  as  certainly  as  it  comes, 
brings  to  me  a new  invitation  to  hear  myself  and  be  heard  again,. 
I feel  what  an  indulgent  auditory  the  British  public  must  needs 
be.  At  the  same  time,  I cannot  conceal,  and  no  friend  of  true 
temperance  could  wish  to  conceal,  an  inward  and  dee})  satisfac- 
tion in  the  fact  that  so  many  persons  are  asking  for  new  light  and 
more  light  on  this  great  subject.  Neither,  when  the  extent  of  the 
subject  comes  under  review,  is  there  any  cause  for  wonder  that  so- 
much  repetition  of  statement,  from  those  who  are  the  foremost 
advocates  of  temperance,  should  be  called  for. 

The  advocates  are  few,  they  may  be  counted  by  their  fifties. 
The  inquirers  are  numerous,  they  may  be  counted  by  their 
millions. 

Personal  considerations,  therefore,  put  aside,  I rejoice  in  the 
call  even  for  repetition  of  statement,  because  the  demand  indicatea 
an  awakening  feeling  which  is  of  the  happiest  omen.  When 
millions  of  people  had  to  be  converted  to  temperance  in  the  face 
of  opposition  on  all  sides  the  labour  looked  dismal  enough.  Now 
that  the  opposition  is  melting  away,  and  the  millions  are  earnestly 
seeking  for  the  knowledge  which  leads  to  conversion,  the  labour,, 
heavy  and  severe  still,  is  edged  with  brightness. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  I am  glad  to  have  occasion  to  speak 
again.  I am  specially  glad  to  speak  in  this  place,  and,  considering 
where  I speak  from,  I will  try  to  repeat  myself  as  little  as  possible. 
With  this  intent,  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  endeavour  to  present 
to  you  a side  of  the  alcohol  question  which  has  not,  as  yet,  been, 
dwelt  on  in  so  special  a manner  as  it  deserves. 

MEMS.  ON  PHYSICAL  ACTION  OF  ALCOHOL. 

In  my  address  delivered  last  year  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,, 
at  Oxford,  I spoke  almost  exclusively  on  the  facts  connected  with 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  body.  It  seems  to  me  befitting  if  on 
the  present  occasion  I touch  more  particularly  on  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  mind.  Before,  however,  I 
pass  to  this  particular  topic,  it  may  be  advisable  to  epitomise  the 
matter  of  the  Oxford  essay,  so  that  those,  and  they  must  be  many 
here,  who  have  not  read  that  essay,  may  follow  the  present  argu- 
ment dealing  with  mental  phenomena,  from  the  argument  which 
was  based  on  the  study  of  physical  phenomena. 
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In  that  essay  I endeavoured  to  show,  from  the  experimental 
evidence  I had  previously  collected,  that  alcohol,  when  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  living  body, interferes  with  the  oxydation  of  the  blood: 
that  it  interferes  with  the  natural  motion  of  the  heart : that  it 
produces  a paralysing  effect  on  the  minute  circulation  of  the 
blood  at  the  point  of  the  circulation  where  the  quantity  of  blood 
admissible  into  the  tissues  ought  to  be  duly  regulated  : that,  habitu- 
ally used  in  what  some, — indeed,  the  majority  of  those  who 
indulge  in  alcoholic  drinks, — consider  a moderate  quantity,  it 
impedes  the  digestive  power  : that  it  induces  organic  changes 
ending  in  organic  disease  of  vital  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and 
kidney  : that  it  leads  to  similar  changes  in  the  great  nervous  cen- 
tres, and  to  destruction  of  nervous  function,  ending  in  paralysis. 

I further  indicated,  in  the  address  to  which  I refer,  that  alcohol 
thus  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered  a supporter  of  the  animal 
temperature,  and  no*claim  whatever  to  be  thought  a supporter  of 
muscular  power.  On  the  contrary,  that,  from  the  moment  a 
physiological  effect  is  produced  in  the  body  by  alcohol,  and  on- 
wards, so  long  as  the  effect  is  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  the 
agent  to  the  body,  the  animal  heat,  the  nervous  control  over  the 
muscles,  and  the  independent  power  resident  in  the  muscles 
themselves,  begin  and  continue  to  decline,  until  at  last  the  body, 
cold  and  senseless,  falls  to  the  ground,  checked  only  by  its  own 
utter  helplessness,  and,  as  it  were,  living  death,  from  imbibing  the 
last  drops  that  would  make  the  death  absolute.  From  all  these 
facts  I reasoned  that  alcohol  could  not,  in  any  sense  whatever,  be, 
scientificalhq  set  down  as  a food  for  man  or  any  other  animal ; that 
it  could  not  be  set  down  as  a necessity  for  man  or  any  other  animal ; 
that,  useless  as  a food,  it  is  mischievous  as  a luxury  ; and  that, 
indulged  in  as  a luxury,  it  is  far  too  dangerous  a destroyer  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  general  management  of  mankind,  or  to  the  hands 
■of  those  who,  because  of  its  luxurious  temptations,  fall  under  its 
power. 

At  the  present  time  very  few  persons  are  inclined  to  contend 
.against  these  propositions.  There  are  some  who  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  qualify  them,  and  who,  under  the  desire  to  please  the 
multitude  by  supplying  it  with  excuses  for  retaining  an  old 
established  luxury,  are  ready  to  find,  or  rather  to  invent,  excuses 
for  it.  The  falsity  of  the  excuses  is  pretty  generally  felt,  even  if 
it  is  not  avowed,  and  it  is  a pretension  which  none  who  know  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  are  surprised  to  see  advanced. 

EXTRA-NEEDS  ARGUMENTS  FOR  ALCOHOL. 

The  whole  defence  of  alcohol  rests  indeed  now  on  what  is 
•called  the  extra  needs  of  man  as  a thinking  and  reasoning  being, 
as  a something  more  than  a mere  animal.  The  arguments  that 
are  adduced  on  this  score  run  somewhat  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  Alcohol,  it  is  admitted,  may  not  truly  be  a food  in  the  gross 
And  economical  meaning  of  the  term.  It  may  not  supply  any 
structure-forming  material  ; it  may  not  yield  any  force  for  the 
movements  of  the  body  ; but  it  is  nevertheless  a stimulus,  and, 
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in  so  far,  a food  for  the  mind.  The  lower  animals  do  not  want  it, 
are,  in  fact,  without  any  shadow  of  a doubt,  better  without  it. 
But  then  they  have  no  mental  depressions  and  exaltations  like 
man.  They  feel  none  of  that  tension  of  mind  which  man  feels 
in  this  toiling,  struggling  age,  and  which  is  doubly  required  to 
meet  the  exigencies  ; to  meet  the  extra  work;  to  enable  the  mind 
to  work  at  a push,  to  quicken  the  flow  of  thought,  to  impel  the 
pen,  to  push  the  pencil,  to  stimulate  the  speech,  to  guide  the 
hand.  The  writer  who  must,  by  a stem  necessity,  prepare  a 
leader  by  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  the  debate  that  has  j ust 
closed.  The  artist  wrho  must,  by  a stern  necessity,  finish  his  long- 
delayed  masterpiece  before  that  terrible  first  week  in  April.  The 
orator,  lecturer,  preacher,  player,  singer,  who  must  appear  before 
his  audience  at  some  inevitable  hour.  The  surgeon  who  must 
perform  with  unflinching  skill  some  surgical  operation.  The 
engineer  who  must  do  some  daring  deed  of  experiment  or 
practice.  These  men, — so  runs  the  argument, — what  are  all  these 
to  do  in  their  great  emergencies  if  they  be  not  supplied  with  the 
stimulus  to  exertion  which  alcohol  supplies  ? Let  it  even  be 
granted  that  the  stimulus  is  bad.  Is  it  not  a necessity  ? That  is 
the  question. 

2.  Alcohol,  it  is  admitted,  may  not  be  a food,  but  it  is  still 
necessary  for  another  class  of  men  : for  men  who  are  of  excessive 
nervous  temperament,  and  who  are  too  anxious  and  fearful  about 
themselves  to  venture  to  leave  off  what  they  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  receive  and  accept  as  a necessary  part  of  their  daily 
subsistence.  The  reasoners  on  the  value  of  alcohol  to  the  mind 
will  agree  readily  enough  with  the  statement  that  the  wretched 
people  who,  upon  being  cast  into  prison,  are  suddenly  cut  off  from 
all  stimulants,  suffer  no  injury  from  the  deprivation.  But,  they 
add,  “ these  men  and  women  of  whom  we  speak  are  not  prisoners  ; 
they  are  not  of  the  same  stolid,  hopeless,  sensual  class  ; they  are 
more  susceptible  to  sudden  changes,  and  the  dread  of  deprivation 
and  the  sense  of  deprivation  is  therefore  exceptionally  severe ; so 
severe,  it  cannot  be  borne.”  What,  then,  are  all  these  to  do  ? It 
may  be  true  that  alcohol  does  them  some  harm.  Is  it  not,  how- 
ever, a necessity  ? That  is  the  question. 

3.  Alcohol,  it  is  admitted,  may  not  be  a food,  but  there  are  men 
and  women  who,  by  steady  practice,  have  attained  such  an  appe- 
tite for  it,  such  a liking  for  it,  that  they  cannot  by  any  effort  do 
without  it.  They  cannot  touch  food  with  any  sense  or  desire  for 
it  without  alcohol.  The  food  is  insipid  unless  it  is  spiced  with 
alcohol.  The  food  will  not  digest  unless  it  be  commingled  in 
the  stomach  with  alcohol.  Life  feels  a burthen  unless  it  be 
enlightened  and  enlivened  by  alcohol.  Life  is  not  worth  having 
unless  it  be  cheered,  and,  for  a time,  at  all  events,  made 
passable  by  the  sweet  stimulus.  If  these  for  a time  attempt  to 
abstain,  the  merest  sight  of  their  old  friend  renews  their  desire 
and  rekindles  their  love.  They  are  like  llobinson  Crusoe’s  man 
Friday,  who  found  the  flesh  of  goats  sustaining  enough,  but 
hankered  to  fall  back  on  cannibal  fare  when  lie  unearthed  a dead 
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enemy.  What  are  all  these  to  do  ? Alcohol  most  probably  does 
them  harm.  Is  it  not  a necessity  ? That  is  the  question. 

4.  It  is  admitted  that  alcohol  may  not  be  a food,  but  there  are 
multitudes  of  persons  who,  understanding  nothing  accurately  on 
this  pfeint,  are  determined  not  to  alter  their  opinions  as  to  the 
uses  or  pleasures  of  alcoholic  indulgence  by  reason  of  any  new 
fact  or  suggestion.  They  have  known  the  use  of  alcohol  all  their 
lives  : their  fathers  and  forefathers  knew  the  use  of  it.  They 
have  become  so  habituated  to  the  filling  and  mixing  and  emptying 
of  glasses,  the  drawing  of  corks,  the  turning  of  taps,  the  holding- 
up  of  liquors  to  the  light,  the  wishing  good  healths,  the  tasting 
of  samples,  and  the  talking  of  vintages,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
such  automatic  contrivances,  they  could  have  no  satisfaction  or 
pleasure  of  existence.  They  have  known  people  who  have  drunk 
freely  every  day  of  life,  and  have  lived  notwithstanding  to  an 
extreme  old  age.  To  depart  from  the  drinking  of  alcohol  is  to 
break  up  a fine  old  social  custom,  to  reduce  hospitality,  to  lessen 
the  capability  of  expending  a good  income  in  a free  and  generous 
way,  to  injure  the  interests  of  important  commercial  communities, 
to  cast  away  as  useless  the  great  gifts  of  nature,  and  to  condemn 
a good  practice  because,  like  all  good  things,  it  is  open  to  abuse 
by  the  reckless  and  unwise.  What  are  all  these  to  do  ? Alcohol 
may  have  a bad  side.  Is  it  not  to  them  a necessity  ? That  is  the 
question. 

5.  It  is  admitted  that  alcohol  may  not  be  a food,  but  is  it  not  a 
luxury  which  at  certain  festive  seasons  may  be  enjoyed  and  even 
used  with  some  advantage  ? This  argument  has  more  than  once 
been  placed  before  me,  and  it  is  a favourite  argument  of  a select 
few  who,  following  in  the  wake  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  insist  that 
wine  should  now,  as  of  old,  do  no  more  than  minister  to  the  feast. 
On  such  occasions  it  should  be  taken  just  to  make  glad  the  heart, 
no  more.  The  joyous  feasters  should  learn  the  true  bounds  of 
safety.  Thereby  they  are  fortified,  and  are  taught  by  their  prin- 
ciple to  obey  a higher  law  than  those  obey  who,  weakly  appre- 
hensive of  danger  of  excess,  must  abstain  altogether.  Better  is 
it  to  face  and  wrestle  with  and  conquer  an  evil  than  fly  from  it 
meanly.  Those  who  meet  to  be  merry  must  have  something  that 
will  excite  to  merriment.  What  are  they  to  do  ? Alcohol  may 
not  in  the  end  be  good  for  them.  But,  for  their  passing  hour,  is 
it  not  a necessity  ? That  is  the  question. 

6.  Alcohol  may  not,  it  is  admitted,  be  a food  ; but  is  it  not  true 
that  there  is  a natural,  instinctive  desire,  if  not  for  alcohol,  at 
least  for  some  equivalent  substance  ? This  is  an  argument  which 
many  adduce  and  insist  on  as  an  article  of  belief.  There  is  no 
tribe,  say  men  of  this  school,  there  is  no  tribe  so  savage  but  that 
it  has  its  stimulant  of  some  kind.  The  Turk  takes  his  opium  ; 
the  native  of  Kamschatka  his  amanatine  ; the  East  Indian  Ids 
haschish  ; the  Styrian  his  arsenic  ; the  Mexican  his  agave  ; the 
Indian  of  the  Andes  his  yerba  de  nuacca  ; the  primitive  West 
Indian,  whom  Columbus  himself  discovered,  his  tabac.  Is  such 
an  instinct,  so  universally  and  yet  so  diversely  spread,  to  be 
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ignored  ? What  are  people  possessed  of  such  an  instinct  to  do 
without  alcohol  ? Is  it  not  to  them  a necessity  ? That  is  the 
question. 

In  adducing  these  arguments  in  favour  of  alcohol  from  the 
psychological  side  of  the  alcohol  question,  I am  doing  no  more 
than  repeat  what  is  almost  daily  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.  I 
might  with  perfect  correctness  introduce  much  more  argument  on 
the  same  side.  I might  bring  forward  the  expressions  of  those 
very  numerous  persons  who  protest  against  any  abstaining  refor- 
mation at  all,  because  such  reformation  'would  check  and  restrain 
by  example  and  social  inlluence  their  own  gratifications.  I might 
bring  forward  the  expressions  of  the  great  indifferent  on  this 
question,  who  want  to  know  what  the  noise  is  all  about,  and  ask 
what  it  can  signify  to  them  whether  a little  more  madness,  a 
little  more  crime,  a little  more  disease,  a little  more  want,  a few 
more  sins  of  all  kinds  all  used  in  each  degree,  should  stand 
revealed  as  due  to  one  prevailing,  and,  by  consent  of  ages,  all 
but  universally  recognised  instrument  ? Why  should  such  un- 
pleasant subjects  be  disinterred,  making  day,  as  well  as  night, 
hideous  ? 

These  and  others  I shall  let  alone,  that  I may  bestow'  more 
time  on  worthier  objects  : on  those  who  have  something  more 
than  base  selfishness  of  nature  to  inspire  them  ; on  those  who,  in 
the  many  modes  I have  recorded,  feel  that  they  have,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  resistance  to  abstaining  temperance,  the  serious 
argument  of  necessity. 

ARGUMENTS  CONTROVERTED. 

Touching,  then,  the  first  class  of  argument, — the  argument 
which  declares  for  the  necessity  of  alcoholic  stimulation  on  the 
ground  of  the  necessity  of  stimulus  to  feed  forced  growth  of 
thought, — the  reply  is  as  direct  as  need  be.  The  argument  is 
rotten  even  on  its  own  basis.  Forced  growth  of  thought  is  itself 
a cankered  growth,  a fungus  which  springs  up  in  the  night  to  die 
and  dry  away  in  the  morning,  sinking  before  the  light.  Life  in 
its  fulness  is  such  an  epliemeron  it  is  hardly  possible  to  extract 
more  than  one  or  two  really  good  things  out  of  a devotion  ex- 
tended to  them  through  all  the  active  stages  of  the  ephemeron. 
What,  then,  can  be  the  true  value  of  that  wrnrk  which  is  forced 
to  the  extent  of  striving  to  do  something  of  lasting  influence  each 
day  of  life,  and  which,  failing  to  do  what  it  aims  at  by  natural 
means,  vainly  seeks  for  aid  from  that  which  is  unnatural,  wearing, 
wasting,  wanton,  wasteful  ? In  mental,  as  in  physical  action, 
wanton  w^aste  makes  woful  wrant. 

But,  setting  aside  this  basic  reason  against  development  of 
thought  by  means  of  stimulation  from  alcohol,  there  is  another 
falseness,  in  the  actual  results  of  forced  "work  on  the  wrorker. 
The  man  who  is  driven  headlong  against  invisible,  all-resistant 
time,  is  actually  not  aided  by  the  process  of  stimulation.  If  I 
reduce  the  pendulum  correction  or  the  regulating  movement  of  a 
clock  or  watch,  I make  the  instrument  seem  to  tell  the  hours 
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faster  anil  seem  to  do  more  work.  But  I know  it  does  not  tell  the 
hours  so  correctly  as  it  would  do  if  I let  it  work  properly  ba- 
lanced,— that  it  does  not  do  more  work  unless  it  be  more  fre- 
quently wound  up,  and  that,  made  to  do  more  work  by  more 
frequent  windings  up,  it  wears  out  and  becomes  an  old  and  use- 
less watch  so  much  the  faster.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  body.  If,  by  reducing  the  balancing  power  of  the 
vessels  which  regulate  the  supply  of  the  blood  to  my  brain,  I 
permit  a more  rapid  current  of  blood  to  feed  my  brain,  I may  for 
a time  think  more  rapidly  and  express  myself  with  more  appa- 
rent energy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  under  these  circumstances 
I do  but  exhaust  more  quickly,  require  to  be  wound  up  more 
frequently,  and  wear  out  more  speedily. 

Nay,  something  worse  than  all  this  actually  occurs  to  those 
who  seek  for  mental  vigour  in  the  process  of  releasing  the  balance 
of  supply  of  blood  to  the  centres  of  thought.  When  the  brain  is 
in  the  whirl  of  rapid  thought,  induced  by  alcohol,  or  induced, 
indeed,  by  any  mode  of  excitement,  there  soon  comes  a time  when 
the  very  rapidity  of  motion  is  a cause  of  obscurity.  The  .rapidity 
of  nervous  action  is  rebuked  by  negation  of  result.  As  in  a 
“ wheel  of  time,”  when  the  motion  of  the  wheel  is  moderate,  we 
discern  clearly  different  colours,  but  see  them  all  in  one  single 
colour  when  the  motion  is  increased,  so  in  the  wheel  of  thought, 
when  it  spins  too  rapidly,  imagination,  fact,  memory,  judgment, 
feeling,  order,  expression, — all  these  primitive  attributes,  which 
make  up  the  spectrum  of  the  mind, — run  into  each  other,  causing 
confused  ideas,  meaningless  labour,  irritable  exhaustion. 

I record  these  results  as  matter  of  daily  experience  in  obser- 
vation of  men.  Men  are  as  much  observable  phenomena  as  less 
animate  things,  if  you  will  but  carefully  observe  them.  Minds 
can  be  read  as  well  as  bodies  by  any  skilled  observer  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  method  of  reading,  and  will  steadilv 
maintain  the  practice.  And  the  result  of  such  accumulated  expe- 
rience is  that  those  men  who,  in  this  sadly  oppressed  age,  do  most 
work,  best  work,  soundest  work,  hardest  work,  and,  in  the  end, 
quickest  work,  are  the  men  who,  avoiding  stimulants  under  all 
contingencies  and  pressures,  trust  to  rest  and  natural  food  for  the 
power  that  is  required  to  carry  them  most  safely  through  the 
ordeal. 

Yet  another  side  of  this  reply  to  the  argument  of  necessity, 
now  before  us.  The  result  of  accumulated  experience  shows  that 
they  who,  by  stimulation,  force  the  growth  of  thought  ; they  who 
daily  relax  the  vascular  control  over  their  centres  of  thought  ; 
they  who  reduce  that  unconscious  grasp  which  Nature,  all  wise 
and  wonderful,  has  placed  in  automatic  concealment,  and  out  of 
the  capricious  control  of  our  constantly-changing  wills  ; that  they 
who  indirectly  defy  Nature  in  this  her  imperative  rule  for  healthy 
life,  pay  the  forfeit  for  their  temerity  or  ignorance.  These  are 
the  men  who  break  up  at  their  work  ; these  are  the  men  whose 
suns  go  down  at  noon  ; these  are  the  men  dying  in  this  day  at  a 
rate  alarming  to  contemplate.  These  are  the  men  of  whom  it  so 
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often  is  said,  “ Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.”  Pernicious  false- 
hood ! Whom  the  gods  love  die  old  ; live  out  in  usefulness  and 
happiness  their  allotted  circle  ; die  without  rending  the  hearts 
of  any  by  unnatural  strain  of  sorrow  ; die  as  they  sleep,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  pain  and  conscious  bitterness  of  death.  . 

For  the  work  that  comes  of  the  mind  and  that  comes  out  under 
pressure  no  taste  of  alcoholic  stimulation  is  necessary.  Every 
such  taste  is  a self-inflicted  injury,  and,  what  is  more,  an  accumu- 
lating injury.  The  dose  of  alcohol  which  spurred  the  thought  of 
to-day  must  be  slightly  increased  to  spur  the  thought  of  to-morrow 
to  the  same  pitch.  So  on  and  on  the  evil  goes,  until  at  last  the 
simple,  and,  as  it  was  called,  harmless  dose,  rises  to  the  poisonous 
dose  ; until,  with  unnerved  limbs,  faltering  memory,  dulled 
imagination,  estranged  feeling,  enfeebled  or  even  dismantled 
reason,  the  victim  falls.  Of  all  men,  brain-workers  are  the  men 
least  able  to  bear  up  against  the  ravages  of  alcohol.  Of  all  men 
thev  are  most  liable  to  be  deceived  and  played  upon  by  this 
traitor,  who  enters  the  most  precious  treasury,  the  citadel  of  the 
mind.  I hold  that  man  as  prematurely  mad  who  defends  the  use 
of  alcohol  for  himself  on  this  ground  of  necessity.  I hold  that 
man  as  criminally  mad  who,  knowingly,  prescribes  alcohol  on  this 
foundation. 

Touching  the  second  class  of  men  to  whom  I have  referred, — 
those  who  are  nervously  affected  in  favour  of  alcohol  and  who  fear 
to  abstain, — the  argument  that  requires  to  be  applied  is  of  an 
assuring  rather  than  of  a disputative  character.  The  influence 
of  alcohol  on  natures  of  this  class  is  exceedingly  potent,  and,  as 
it  happens  that  such  natures  are  often  conscientiously  sensitive, 
and  charged  with  desires  to  act  rightly,  they  become  exceedingly 
difficult  to  assure.  If  these  feel,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  that 
the  constant  taking  of  alcohol  is  doing  them  an  injury,  that  the 
enemy  is  becoming  more  necessary  to  their  support,  and  is  also 
doing  them  physical  wrong,  they  for  a time  discard  him.  So 
soon  as  they  give  abstinence  a trial,  however,  the  void  they  expe- 
rience is  most  painful  to  them,  and  a real  anxiety.  Then  every 
symptom  they  experience,  from  whatever  cause,  they  attribute  to 
abstinence.  Symptoms  which  they  often  experienced  before  they 
now  attribute  to  abstinence.  They  know  also  that  they  are 
making  an  experiment  which  places  them  under  the  marked 
observation  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  every  adverse 
remark  is  another  cause  of  fear  and  dismay.  When  they  have  to 
perform  a special  and  painful  duty,  for  which  they  have  pre- 
viously been  accustomed  to  fortify  themselves  by  a glass  or  two  of 
wine,  they  miss  the  stimulus  with  a feeling  of  positive  terror  as 
to  the  result  of  such  temerity.  I have  known  a clergyman  in 
this  state  who  felt  he  must  actually  die  in  the  pulpit  if  he  omitted 
the  glass  of  sherry  with  which  he  was  long  accustomed  to  charge 
himself  before  leaving  the  vestry.  I have  known  a doctor  dread 
the  ordeal  of  a serious  professional  duty  in  the  absence  of  the 
usual  artificial  provocative  to  action. 

In  these  states  of  mind  many  abstainers,  during  their  novitiate, 
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go  to  consult  their  medical  adviser,  and  put  such  a case  before 
him  that  he  is  led  to  sympathise  with  them,  and,  if  he  be  not  fully 
conversant  with  the  position,  to  suggest  to  them  that  they  should 
return  to  alcohol  forthwith.  They  now  return  to  the  old  path, 
backed,  as  they  say,  by  medical  opinion  and  advice.  They  de- 
clare for  themselves,  and  others  declare  for  them,  that  in  their  case 
total  abstinence  has  proved  a total  failure,  and  thereupon  the 
cause  receives  a blow  which  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  unjust. 

I admit  freelv  that  it  is  a most  difficult  thing  to  treat  this 
mental  state.  It  is  so  purely  mental  that  it  baffles  the  most  careful 
treatment.  If  the  physician  meet  it  by  prescribing  alcohol, 
as  alcohol  itself  pure  and  simple,  in  effective  doses,  he  even  then 
may  not  succeed.  The  mind  of  the  affected  will  not  care  for 
alcohol  in  that  form,  but  for  the  one  particular  form  of  wine,  of 
brandy,  or  whisky  to  which  it  is  habituated.  In  fact,  the  phy- 
sician is  combating  a moral  derangement,  and  his  dilemma  is 
most  trying.  If  he  maintain  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of 
abstinence,  and  give  every  assurance  of  safety,  he  often  fails  in 
carrying  conviction,  since  he  is  arguing  with  the  most  subtle  and 
obstinate  of  human  frailties, — fear.  If  he  give  way  and  yield  his 
assent  to  the  return  to  the  assumed  protecting  and  sustaining 
enemy,  he  constantly  gives  up  his  too  willing  patient  to  the 
danger  of  further  encroachment,  to  confirmed  adhesion  to  danger, 
and  to  certain  inj  ury. 

And  yet,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  these  cases,  in  all  but  the 
most  exceptional  instances  due  to  physical  disease,  the  course  to 
be  insisted  on  is,  after  all,  clear,  and  that  course  is  to  enforce  the 
abstinence.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  time  to  assure  and  sustain 
the  most  nervous  and  timid  nature  in  the  absolute  safety  and  ad- 
vantage of  abstinence.  In  a few  weeks  there  is  hope  ; in  a few 
months  there  is  victory.  A few  repetitions  of  trials  of  strength 
without  alcohol  confirm  the  effort,  and  with  the  certain  confir- 
mation the  new  habit  of  self-trust  and  confidence  becomes  the 
natural  condition.  Like  one  who,  having  learned  to  swim,  has 
given  up  the  belt  or  other  artificial  support,  and  wonders  why  he 
ever  needed  such  unnecessary  assistance,  so  the  perfected  ab- 
stainer wonders  why  he  ever  required  sustainment  from  alcohol. 

Touching  the  mental  condition  of  those  who  are  held  to  alcohol 
by  the  tie  of  appetite  for  it  and  fondness  for  the  surreptitious 
cheeriness  which  it  seems  to  impart,  the  same  kind  of  argument 
against  the  indulgence  applies  as  does  to  the  condition  of  the 
timorous.  Indeed,  the  two  conditions  are  not  infrequently  in 
conibination  in  the  same  person.  It  must,  however,  be  said  of 
them  in  whom  the  liking  is  strongly  developed  that  they  are 
almost  invariably  in  actual  danger.  They  have  become  the  slaves 
of  the  tyrant.  They  tell  you  with  mock  triumph,  what  their  own 
hearts  assure  them  is  false,  that  they  prefer  to  live  a shorter  life 
if  it  be  but  merrier.  In  this  stage  they  are  just  on  the  verge  of 
that  mental  incapacity,  by  physical  disorganisation,  from  which 
nothing  but  total  abstinence  can  save  them.  Most  commonly  they 
sink  deeper  and  deeper,  and  die  from  organic  disease. 

Touching  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  of  persons  to  whom 
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directed  attention, — those  who  hold  to  alcoholic  drinks  with  auto- 
matic consistency  and  prejudice  of  custom,  and  those  who  hold 
to  them  as  a means  for  mere  recreative  gratification, — their  mental 
condition  is  of  a kind  that  can  only  be  reached  by  clear  and  often- 
repeated  statements  of  the  truth  respecting  alcohol.  Many  of  this 
class  are  acting  simply  under  the  impulse  of  ignorance  or  the 
feeling  of  good  nature,  and  though  they  are  slavish  to  prejudice, 
they  are  not  inaccessible  to  reason.  These  have  to  be  educated, 
the  first  by  a long,  the  second  by  a short  course,  and  they  are 
now  being  educated  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day.  This  fact 
is  apparent  in  every  phase  of  social  life.  At  the  dinner-table 
wine  is  no  longer  pertinaciously  and  almost  vulgarly  forced  on 
every  guest,  as  once  it  was  ; neither  is  every  total  abstainer  a 
marked  man,  to  be  made  the  unhappy  victim  of  rude  jest,  be- 
cause of  his  conscientious  determination  to  live  according  to 
natural  rule.  The  atrocious  calumny  against  Nature  that  she  sent 
wine  for  the  use  of  man  is  certainly  less  frequently  declared;  and 
the  idea  that  men  who  do  not  drink  cannot  be  merry  of  the 
merriest,  as  well  as  wise  of  the  wisest,  is  being  so  determinately 
corrected  by  practical  observations  as  to  be  passing  into  ignorant 
badinage. 

Still,  much  information  has  to  be  instilled  into  the  masses 
before  a true  and  proper  frame  of  mind  is  acquired  in  respect  to 
alcohol,  socially  considered.  That  terrible  habit  of  false  hospi- 
tality which  presumes  that  a man  has  not  done  by  his  neighbour 
as  he  would  be  done  by  until  he  has  asked  him  “ What  he  will 
drink,”  sadly  needs  reforming.  The  insane  idea  that  every  new 
task  and  every  renewed  rest  must  be  supplemented  and  comple- 
mented by  a glass  of  something  strong,  sadly  needs  reforming.  That 
equally  insane  practice  of  transacting  every  bit  of  business  by  a 
preliminary  draught  of  the  great  mental  disqualifier  for  all 
business,  most  solemnly  calls  for  reformation.  The  notion  that 
everybody  who  is  ailing  or  exhausted  must  at  once  be  dosed  with 
some  stiff  cordial,  has  to  be  banished  not  only  from  the  heart,  but 
from  the  mind.  For  these  reforms  we  can  only  wait,  and  teach 
and  recast  a mental  constitution  which,  erring  only  from  the  heart, 
admits  of  definite  improvement. 

Touching,  lastly,  the  argument  of  those  who  maintain  that  the 
desire  for  alcohol  rests  on  an  instinctive  basis,  the  reply  is  easy. 
The  historical  evidence  which  is  adduced  in  favour  of  the  in- 
stinctive view  breaks  down  on  all  fours.  There  have  been  nations 
which  have  never  shown  the  instinct  described.  The  lower  ani- 
mals, which  are  mainly  instinctive,  have  never  shown  the  instinct. 
Those  nations  which  have  exhibited  a predilection  for  some 
foreign  agent  influencing  the  natural  life  have  exhibited  no  con- 
sistent method  of  selection  of  such  an  agent.  Some  have  used  a 
stimulant  ; others  a pure  narcotic  ; others  a direct  mental  depres- 
sant. All  have  taken,  by  mere  accident  of  place  and  mode  of 
life,  the  agent  which  they  have  introduced  into  common  usage. 
All,  moreover,  wdio  have  thus  temporised  with  life  have  been 
but  as  the  children  of  the  world,  whose  childish  instincts  in 
matter  of  cooking,  of  dwelling,  of  fighting,  of  playing,  the  mos 
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rabid  alcoholic  advocate  would  scarcely  care  to  follow.  In  short, 
this  argument  of  instinct  is  mere  excuse  for  sake  of  excuse,  and 
when  it  is  tried  by  the  facts  of  current  experience,  with  or  without 
the  history  of  the  past,  it  is  nowhere.  The  present  experience, 
and  I believe  the  most  ancient  experience  also,  is  clear  as  daylight 
— viz.,  that  the  habit  of  drinking  all  strong  drinks  is  an  acquired 
habit ; that  all  young  children  instinctively  dislike  such  drinks 
and  shrink  from  them  ; that  much  training  is  required  to  beget 
the  liking  for  any  one  drink  ; and  that  no  alcoholic  scholar  is 
ever  so  accomplished  as  to  accept  every  drink  with  equal  favour. 
What  is  more,  it  is  obvious  not  only  that  Nature  has  provided 
no  instinct  in  any  young  animal  for  alcohol,  but  that  she  has  not 
herself  provided  the  alcohol  for  the  instinct.  Measured  by  the 
perfection  of  her  other  designs,  and  her  unerring  mode  of  fitting 
one  thing  into  another  when  she  intends  both  to  act  together, 
it  is,  I think,  inconceivable  that  she  would  have  forgotten  both 
the  instinctive  desire  for  a particular  agent,  as  well  as  the  agent 
itself,  if  she  had  designed  that  man  should  require  the  agent  either 
for  his  wants  or  his  pleasures. 

DIRECT  INFLUENCE  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  THE  MIND. 

This  discourse  on  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  mind  would  be  in- 
complete if  it  did  not  add  something  respecting  the  direct  influence 
of  alcoholic  indulgence,  in  its  various  degrees,  on  the  mental  powers, 
reasoning  and  instinctive.  I would,  therefore,  offer  a few  con- 
cluding notes  from  derived  practised  observation  on  this  point. 

I think  I see  three  distinct  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  mind,  which 
effects  I shall  term  the  superstitious,  the  demonstrative,  and  the 
destructive.  They  are  as  distinct  as  any  of  the  physical  effects 
which  I have  traced,  and  I daresay  they  rest  on  a physical  basis, 
but  they  admit  of  study  and  description  as  mental  phenomena, 
apart  from  the  intricacies  of  their  origin. 

The  superstitious  feelings  engendered  or  excited  by  alcohol  have 
the  widest  range.  They  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  alcohol- 
drinking population,  but  are  usually  most  pronounced  amongst 
those  of  the  population  who  are  most  moderate,  or,  to  use  their 
own  wmrds,  most  strictly  temperate  in  their  habits.  These,  at  all 
events,  express  most  clearly  the  effects  I am  now  denoting.  They 
tell  you,  with  a kind  of  regret,  that  while  they  are  fully  cognisant 
of  the  evils  produced  by  alcohol,  of  the  desolation  produced  by  it, 
the  pity  is  that  such  a potent  cause  of  evil  cannot  be  safely  given 
up.  They  themselves  would  give  it  up  if  they  could,  if  they  had 
the  resolution,  but  to  them  it  is  so  necessary.  They  can  reduce 
it  to  any  ridiculously  small  amount,  but  they  must  have  a little, 
or  they  would  break  down.  I was  sitting  at  dinner,  during  the 
present  season,  by  the  side  of  a gentleman  whose  mind  was  fully 
imbued  with  this  impression.  “ You  see,”  he  said  to  me,  “ I am 
almost  but  not  quite  of  your  persuasion,  for  that  is  my  daily 
potion  of  wine,  and  that  has  been  my  potion  for  over  twenty 
years.”  Thereupon  he  poured  out  in  a glass  about  two  ounces  of 
a villainous  compound  which  is  publicly  sold  under  the  name  of 
sherry.  “Well,”  I replied,  “that  is  not  more  than  from 
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three  to  four  drachms  of  alcohol.  It  will,  I confess,  do  you 
neither  good  nor  harm,  because  there  is  really  not  enough  to 
produce  a physiological  effect  on  one  of  your  age  and  size.” 
“ Nevertheless,”  said  he,  “ I couldn’t  do  without  it.”  “ What  effect 
has  it  ? ” I inquired.  “ What  effect,  for  example,  does  that 
which  you  have  just  taken  produce  ?”  “Ah,”  he  responded,  “ this 
is  common  wine,  very  bad  wine  indeed,  and  promises,  I fear,  to 
give  me  heartburn,  as  bad  wine  always  does  ; a sort  of  acidity,  I 
suppose,  which  such  wine  invariably  causes  in  me.  Still  I 
couldn’t  do  without  even  this.  I should  miss  something  ; I 
shouldn't  sleep  without  it  ; but  what  it  does  for  me  I really  do  not 
know.  The  worst  it  does  is  the  heartburn,  and  that  is  usual 
except  at  my  own  table,  where  I get  the  wine  that  I know  suits 
me.”  And  then  he  went  off  at  a tangent  to  say  that  it  was  so 
sociable  to  be  able  to  take  a little  wine  ; that  when  you  are  at 
Rome  you  must  do  as  Rome  does  ; that  more  people  injure  them- 
selves by  eating  than  by  drinking  ; that  this  is  an  artificial  age, 
in  which  artificial  means  are  demanded  ; and  that  if  such  a 
magnificent  gift  of  God  to  man  as  wine, — including,  I suppose, 
the  sherry  which  every  one  at  the  table  was  heartily  cursing, — 
were  to  be  cast  aside,  what  next  would  be  tossed  away  and  cles- 
pised  ? As  a last  and  crushing  fling,  he  threw  at  me  the  latest 
utterances  which  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman,  I beg  pardon,  I mean 
Dr.  Worldly  Wiseman, — for  since  I last  spoke  of  that  worthy  I see 
he  has  taken  up  thedoctor’s  degree  in  physic, — which  Dr.  Worldly 
Wiseman  has  said  in  a professional  point  of  view  respecting 
alcohol,  and  from  which  he  deduced  that  a daily  dose  of  alcohol 
which  would  of  a certainty  shorten  the  lives  of  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  indulged  in  it  might,  on  my  own  evidence,  be  taken 
with  impunity  as  well  as  pleasure.  Certainly  he  had  not  read 
what  I had  written,  but  this  is  what  he  understood,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  some  understood  the  original  facts  of  an  author  better 
than  the  author  did  himself. 

This  is  a fair  sample  of  the  superstition,  of  the  firm  belief  in  the 
unreal, — always  weak,  plausible,  selfish,  illogical, — which  alcohol 
excites  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women  who  are  accustomed  to 
its  use.  The  same  superstition  once  hung  about  charms  and  amu- 
lets, and  is  hardly  dead  yet.  In  this  superstition  lies  the  secret 
power  of  that  moderation  fallacy  by  which  the  public  body  is 
inoculated  with  the  persistent  plague  of  drunken-mania.  It  is  the 
origin  of  all  the  evil. 

The  demonstrative  effects  of  alcohol  are  shown  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  those  who  confessedly  or  concealedly  indulge  in  alcohol 
beyond  what  can  be  called,  in  any  sense,  moderation.  Such  per- 
sons are  not,  of  necessity,  drunkards  ; they  may  only  be  free  in 
the  use  of  alcohol,  or  reckless  in  its  use.  But,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  specimens  of  experiment,  they  are  demonstrations  of  its 
effects  on  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  constitution. 

An  analysis  of  the  condition  of  mind  induced  and  maintained 
by  the  free  daily  use  of  alcohol  as  a drink,  reveals  a singular  order 
of  facts.  The  manifestation  fails  altogether  to  reveal  the  exal- 
tation of  any  reasoning  power  in  a useful  or  satisfactory  direction. 
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I have  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  such  a claim  for 
alcohol  was  made.  On  the  contrary,  confirmed  alcoholics  con- 
stantly say  that  for  this  or  that  work,  requiring  thought  and 
attention,  it  is  necessary  to  forego  some  of  the  usual  potations  in 
order  to  have  a cool  head  for  hard  work. 

On  the  other  side  the  experience  is  unfortunately  overwhelm- 
ing in  favour  of  the  observation  that  the  use  of  alcohol  sells  the 
reasoning  power,  makes  weak  men  and  women  the  easy  prey  of 
the  wicked  and  strong,  and  leads  men  and  women  who  should 
know  better  into  every  grade  of  misery  and  vice.  It  is  not  poor 
repenting  Cassio  alone  who  cries  out  in  agony  of  despair,  “ 0, 
that  a man  should  put  an  enemy  into  his  mouth  to  steal  away  liis 
brains  ! ” It  is  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Cassios  who  say  the 
same  thought,  if  not  the  same  words,  every  day,  every  hour.  I 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  there  is  a single  man  or  woman  who  in- 
dulges or  who  has  indulged  in  alcohol  who  could  not  truthfully 
say  the  same  ; who  could  not  wish  that  something  he  had  unrea- 
sonably said  or  expressed  under  the  excitation  from  alcohol  had 
not  been  given  forth. 

If,  then,  alcohol  enfeebles  the  reason,  what  part  of  the  mental 
constitution  does  it  exalt  and  excite  '?  It  exalts  and  excites  those 
animal,  organic,  emotional,  centres  of  mind  which,  in  the  dual 
nature  of  man,  so  often  cross  and  oppose  that  pure  and  abstract 
reasoning  nature  which  lifts  man  above  the  lower  animals,  and, 
rightly  exercised,  little  lower  than  the  angels.  Exciting  these 
animal  centres,  it  lets  loose  all  the  passions,  and  gives  them 
more  or  less  of  unlicensed  domination  over  the  whole  man.  It 
excites  anger,  and  when  it  does  not  lead  to  this  extreme  it  keeps 
the  mind  fretful,  irritable,  dissatisfied,  captious.  The  flushed 
face  of  the  red-hot  angry  man,  how  like  it  is  to  the  flushed  face 
of  the  man  in  the  first  stage  of  alcoholic  intoxication.  The 
face,  white  with  rage,  and  the  tremulous  agitated  muscles  of  the 
body,  how  like  both  are  to  the  pale  face  and  helpless  muscles  of 
the  man  deep  in  intoxication  from  alcohol.  The  states  are  not 
simply  similar,  they  are  identical,  and  the  one  will  feed  the  other. 

From  this  same  mode  of  action,  alcohol  administers  to  the 
fears  of  mankind.  The  term  “pot  valour,”  vulgar  as  it  is,  how 
faithfully  it  expresses  the  truth.  Before  this  paralysing  influence 
the  reasoning  power,  which  is  the  essence  of  resource  and  effort 
and  continuous  endurance,  fails,  and  then  the  mere  animal,  beset 
with  dangers  he  cannot  see  how  to  escape  from,  sinks  and  falls. 
From  the  same  mode  of  action,  alcohol  increases  and  intensifies 
grief,  and  maddens  joy  ; makes  life  a wild  excitement  of  wanton 
mirth,  a deep,  unfathomable  sea  of  misery.  The  man  who  can  enjoy 
no  taste,  no  sight,  no  sound,  no  light,  no  shade  of  sense  until  he 
is  primed  to  the  perception  by  alcohol,  loses  half  the  joyous- 
ness and  refinement  of  life.  The  man  who  takes  into  his  senses 
the  outward  nature  with  the  centres  of  his  mind  clear  for  the 
perception,  has  a double  life  ; every  perception  is  more  finely 
caught  aud  fixed,  every  sensibility  is  more  finely  and  tenderly 
touched  and  cherished. 
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As  men  under  the  chilling  northern  wind  shrink  and  sink  more 
easily  when  they  fly  to  alcohol  1’or  false  support,  so  men  under 
the  chilling  wind  of  adversity  shrink  and  sink  more  easily  under 
the  factitious,  tempting  aid  of  the  same  agency.  It  is  the  sober 
in  both  instances,  the  all-abstaining  sober,  who  go  through  both 
trials  most  easil}7",  and  surmount  them  least  impaired. 

And  if  I were  to  take  you  through  all  the  passions  that  remain 
to  be  named, •love  and  lust,  hate  and  envy,  avarice  and  pride,  I 
should  but  show  you  that  alcohol  ministers  to  them  all ; that, 
paralysing  the  reason,  it  takes  from  off  these  passions  that  fine 
adjustment  of  reason  which  not  only  palaces  man  above  the  lower 
animals,  but,  when  celestially  attuned,  places  him  little  lower 
than  the  angels. 

The  demonstrative  evidence  of  alcohol  in  its  influence  on  the 
mind  is,  then,  most  clear.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its 
influence  it  subdues  reason  and  sets  free  passions.  The  analogies, 
physical  and  mental,  are  perfect.  That  which  loosens  the  tension 
of  the  vessels  "which  feed  the  body  with  due  order  of  precision, 
and  thereby  lets  loose  the  heart  to  violent  excess  of  unbridled 
motion,  loosens  also  the  reason  and  lets  loose  the  passions.  In 
both  instances  heart  and  head  are  for  a time  out  of  harmony  ; their 
balance  broken.  The  man  descends  closer  and  closer  to  the  lower 
animals.  From  the  angels  he  glides  further  and  further  away. 

The  destructive  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  mind  present, 
finall}7",  the  saddest  picture  of  its  influence.  The  most  msthetic 
artist  can  find  no  angel  here.  All  is  animal,  and  animal  of  the 
worst  type.  Memory  irretrievably  lost,  words  and  very  elements 
of  speech  forgotten,  or  words  displaced  to  have  no  meaning  in 
them.  Rage  and  anger  persistent  and  mischievous,  or  remittent 
and  impotent.  Fear  at  every  corner  of  life,  distrust  oil  every 
side,  grief  merged  into  blank  despair,  hopelessness  into  permanent 
melancholy.  Surely  no  Pandemonium  that  ever  poet  dreamt  of 
could  equal  that  which  would  exist  if  all  the  drunkards  of  the 
world  were  driven  into  one  mortal  sphere. 

As  I have  moved  among  those  who  are  physically  stricken  with 
alcohol,  and  have  detected  under  the  various  disguises  of  name 
the  fatal  diseases,  the  pains  and  penalties  it  imposes  on  the  body, 
the  picture  has  been  sufficiently  cruel.  But  even  that  picture 
pales,  as  I conjure  up,  without  any  stretch  of  imagination,  the 
devastations  which  the  same  agent  inflicts  on  the  mind.  Forty 
per  cent.,  the  learned  superintendent  of  Colney  Hatch,  Dr. 
Sheppard,  tells  us,  forty  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  brought  into 
that  asylum  during  the  year  1S76,  were  so  brought  because  of  the 
direct  or  indirect  effects  of  alcohol.  If  the  facts  of  all  the  asylums 
were  collected  with  equal  care,  the  same  tale  would,  I fear,  be 
told.  What  need  we  further  to  show  the  destructive  action  of  this 
one  instrument  of  destruction  on  the  human  mind  ? The  Pan- 
demonium of  drunkards  : the  grand  transformation  scene  of  that 
pantomime  of  drink,  which  commences  with  moderation  ! Let  it 
be  never  more  forgotten  by  those  who  love  their  fellow-men 
until,  through  their  efforts,  it  is  closed  for  ever. 
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The  nursing  mother  is  peculiarly  placed,  in  that  she  has  to  provide 
a supply  of  nutriment  for  the  child  which  is  dependent  upon  her,  as 
well  as  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  her  own  system.  The  nutri- 
tion of  the  child  is  to  be  provided  for  upon  the  same  principles  and 
by  the  same  food-elements  as  is  the  nutrition  of  the  mother,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  young  child  is  possessed  of  less  perfect  mas- 
ticatory and  digestive  powers,  and  therefore  requires  food  to  be  pre- 
sented to  it  in  a state  more  simple,  uniform  and  readily  assimilable 
than  the  adult,  who  is  furnished  with  strong  teeth,  and  possessed  of  a 
fully-grown  stomach.  The  mastication,  digestion,  and  primary  assi- 
milation of  the  sucking  infant’s  food  is  thrown  upon  the  mother’s 
organs  ; but  the  tissues  of  the  child  are  nourished  precisely  as  are 
the  tissues  of  the  mother,  and  a nursing  mother  requires  simply  to 
digest  a larger  supply  of  wholesome  and  appropriate  food.  As  a 
matter  of  course  mothers  with  imperfect  teeth  or  weak  stomachs  can- 
not perform  the  digestion  of  extra  food  for  the  infant  so  well  as  those 
mothers  who  have  an  abundance  of  reserve-power  in  their  digestive 
apparatus,  and  with  such  patients  the  question  arises,  how  are  they 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  which  they  soon  experience  in  the 
supply  of  milk  ? Such  mothers  appeal  to  their  medical  advisers  to 
pr  escribe  some  stimulant  which  will  enable  them  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  which  they  experience,  and  often  are  greatly  dissatisfied  if 
informed  that  there  is  no  drug  in  the  materia  medica  which  will 
make  up  for  structural  weakness  in  the  organs  which  masticate, 
digest,  or  assimilate  the  food.  The  proper  course  for  such  women  to 
adopt  is  a simple  and  rational  one.  They  should  assist  their  diges- 
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tive  apparatus  as  much  as  possible  by  securing  an  abundance  of 
suitable  and  nutritious  food,  prepared  in  the  best  way  and  as  is  most 
digestible,  while  they  should  lessen  the  demands  of  their  own  system 
by  the  avoidance  of  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  excitement.  These 
means,  aided  by  that  philosophical  hygiene  which  is  at  all  times 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  pure  and  perfect  health,  will  enable 
them  to  supply  a maximum  quantity  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  ; 
and  further  calls  by  the  child  require  proper  artificial  food.  Unfor- 
tunately such  advice  fails  to  satisfy  many  anxious  mothers  who  refuse 
to  admit  or  believe  that  they  are  less  robust  or  less  capable  than 
other  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  and  such  mothers  fall  easy  victims 
to  circulars  vaunting  the  nourishing  properties  of  “ Hoare’s  Stout,” 
“ Tanqueray’s  Gin,”  or  Gilbey’s  “ strengthening  Port,”  circulars  which 
are  always  backed  up  by  the  example  and  advice  of  lady  friends, 
who  themselves  have  acquired  the  habit  of  using  these  liquors,  and 
who  view  as  a reproach  to  themselves  the  practice  of  any  other  lady 
who  may  not  keep  them  in  countenance  as  the  perfection  of  all  moral 
and  physical  propriety.  Unfortunately  the  pressure  of  such  lady 
friends  is  often  so  persistent  as  to  paralyse  the  influence  of  a conscien- 
tious and  thoughtful  medical  adviser,  while  the  appetites  and  beliefs 
of  such  friends  often  throw  them  into  active  antagonism  to  any  medi- 
cal adviser  who  may  not  endorse  the  habits  in  which,  as  they  believe, 
and  no  doubt  conscientiously,  duty  to  their  child  requires  them  to 
indulge.  The  only  course  that  a medical  practitioner,  whose  family 
is  dependent  upon  his  practice,  can  safely  take  with  veteran  mothers 
on  this  question,  is  to  let  them  have  their  own  way  without  reiterated 
admonition.  When  once  they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  depending 
upon  large  quantities  of  beer  for  nursing  their  children,  they  become 
perfectly  infatuated,  and  are  practically  incapable  of  passing  through 
the  probationary  fortnight  which  takes  place  before  the  digestive 
apparatus  can  work  under  its  natural,  but  to  them  strange,  condi- 
tions, while  the  temporary  longing  for  beer,  and  the  sudden  lessening 
of  the  quantity  of  milk  afforded  by  their  strained  and  impoverished 
systems,  are  at  once  set  down  as  clear  proofs  that  their  medical 
adviser  is  a crochetty  and  dangerous  person,  who  must  be  superseded 
at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  Facts  and  arguments  have  no 
more  influence  on  such  mothers  than  they  have  upon  opium-eaters, 
drunkards,  or  inverate  consumers  of  tobacco  ; while  the  extreme 
propriety  of  conduct  which  these  ladies  manifest,  and  the  encourage- 
ment they  receive  from  other  medical  men,  make  the  convictions 
based  upon  their  own  personal  sensations  incontrovertible,  and  their 
positon  practically  unassailable.  I think  I might  fairly  say  that 
among  the  comfortable  middle  classes  of  society  the  views  at  present 
held  on  this  question  are  so  deplorable  that  a large  proportion 
of  children  are  never  sober  from  the  first  moment  of  their  exis- 
tence until  they  have  been  weaned  ; while  often  after  a few  years 
the  use  of  alcohol  is  again  introduced  to  the  children  as  a “medical 
comfort,”  as  a part  of  their  regular  diet,  or  as  an  invariable  accom- 
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paniment  of  all  their  juvenile  visitation  and  company-keeping. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  Temperance  re- 
formers appeal  in  vain  on  this  question,  and  that  their  facts  and 
arguments  are  viewed  with  plausible  indifference,  or  insidious  oppo- 
sition, by  persons  whose  appetites  and  instincts  have  been  undergoing 
debasement  and  perversion  from  the  very  dawn  of  their  lives.  My 
own  deliberate  conviction  is  that  nothing  but  harm  comes  to  nursing 
mothers,  and  to  the  infants  who  are  dependent  upon  them,  by  the 
ordinary  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  of  any  kind,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  I propose  to  give,  very  shortly  and  practically,  the 
results  of  a somewhat  extended  experience  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  reasons  which  I trust  will  justify  to  the  minds  of  common- 
sense  readers  this  expression  of  my  own  very  strong  convictions. 

I fully  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  does 
increase  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted  by  the  nursing  mother.  But 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  milk  thus  increased  in  quantity,  and  how 
is  that  increase  brought  about  ? These  questions  require  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  mother,  and  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  child.  The  supply  of  milk  may  be  increased  in  the 
following  ways  : — 

Firstly.  By  the  transformation  in  the  mother’s  system  of  some 
substance  into  milk  which  requires  no  digestion.  For  instance,  if 
by  any  magic  water — which  will  soak  through  the  stomach  as  it  will 
soak  through  a sponge,  without  any  tax  on  the  masticating,  digesting, 
or  assimilating  organs — could  be  transformed  into  blood  or  milk  it 
is  clear  that  any  quantity  of  milk  could  be  supplied  by  the  mother 
in  whose  system  such  a transformation  took  place.  But  that  would 
be  virtually  equivalent  to  water  being  poured  into  a tube  at  one  end 
and  coming  out  as  blood  or  milk  at  the  other — a feat  which,  so  for 
as  I know,  medical  men  have  hitherto  discovered  no  means  of 
accomplishing. 

Secondly.  By  such  use  of  any  stimulant  to  the  mother’s  digestive 
organs  as  would  temporaril)’-  cause  them  to  digest  a larger  quantity 
of  food  than  they  would  naturally  do.  If  in  this  way  a larger  supply 
of  food  be  forced  into  the  mother’s  system,  a larger  supply  of  milk 
would  be  provided  for  the  infant  ; and  in  that  case  the  only  draw- 
back is  that  the  mother’s  digestive  apparatus  would  be  strained  and 
injured  in  order  to  produce  this  result.  Such  injury  might  not  be 
felt  at  the  time,  but  it  certainly  would  be  incurred,  and  it  would 
manifest  itself  in  the  long  run,  whether  or  not  it  were  ever  credited 
to  the  real  cause,  i.e.  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  an  unnatural 
goad  to  the  digestive  organs. 

Thirdly.  A greater  supply  of  milk  might  be  produced  at  the 
expense  of  the  mother’s  blood  and  constitution,  although  without 
involving  either  of  the  two  foregoing  suppositions,  just  as  a horse 
in  good  condition  may  be  worked  down  by  an  amount  of  labour 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  food  it  can  digest,  or — if  the  amount  of 
its  food  be  stinted — more  than  equivalent  to  the  force  yielded  by  the 
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food  winch  it  consumes.  In  short,  the  results  would  be  precisely 
equivalent  to  those  which  are  exemplified  every  day  in  the  London 
cowhouses,  where,  by  stimulating  but  comparatively  in-nutritious 
foods,  such  as  the  refuse  of  breweries  and  distilleries,  healthy  cows 
are  made  for  a few  months  to  produce  an  inordinate  quantity  of 
milk.  The  cows  gradually  waste  away,  lose  their  health,  and  are 
only  saved  from  dying  of  consumption  by  the  knife  of  the  butcher, 
after  a brief  reversal  of  the  treatment. 

Fourthly.  The  quantity  of  milk  may  be  increased  at  the  expense 
of  its  quality  by  mere  dilution,  and  this  will  readily  take  place  if  the 
mother  be  induced  to  drink  an  inordinate  quantity  of  watery  fluid. 
In  this  way  the  London  cows  are  made  to  produce  ready-made  milk- 
and-water  which  needs  no  further  dilution. 

Fifthly.  There  are  many  substances  which,  when  taken  into  the 
human  system,  are  treated  by  the  system  as  foreign  and  poisonous 
agents,  and  are  immediately  eliminated  by  the  excreting  organs. 
Thus  diaphoretics,  which  increase  perspiration,  do  so  by  virtue  of  a 
poisonous  element  which  is  most  readily  eliminated  by  the  skin ; and 
no  sooner  do  medicines  of  this  kind  get  into  the  blood  than  the  skin 
immediately  sets  to  work  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  skin  discharges 
Ihem  in  a large  quantity  of  aqueous  perspiration  derived  from  the 
blood,  and  many  such  medicinal  substances  may  be  recognised  in  the 
perspiration  which  they  evoke.  For  instance,  sulphur  may  be 
recognised  by  its  odour  ; alcohol,  which  acts  as  a diaphoretic  under 
certain  conditions,  and  is  commonly  used  as  such  to  cure  a cold,  also 
may  be  recognised  by  its  odour  in  the  perspiration  when  it  is 
thus  eliminated.  A more  palpable  illustration  may  be  cited  in  the 
action  of  snuff,  which  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  lining 
membrane  ©f  the  nose  is  at  once  washed  away  by  a profuse  secretion. 
Snuff,  pepper,  and  other  irritating  substances,  in  like  manner,  when 
put  against  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  provoke  a profuse 
secretion  of  tears,  winch  washes  them  away  and  gets  rid  of  them. 
Other  substances,  again,  called  diureties,  enormously  increase  the 
action  of  the  kidneys.  Some  of  these  substances  will  act  either  as 
purgatives,  or  as  diuretics,  or  as  diaphoretics,  according  to  the 
conditions  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected  while  the  medicine  is  in 
process  of  elimination.  Thus  if  a patient  having  taken  a diapho- 
retic, go  to  bed  immediately,  and  be  placed  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  skin,  a profuse  perspiration  will 
follow  ; whereas,  if  the  patient  had  gone  out  into  a cold  atmosphere, 
the  medicine  might  have  been  got  rid  of,  not  by  the  skin  but  by  the 
kidneys,  and  would  have  acted  as  a diuretic.  A seidlitz  powder,  if 
taken  upon  an  empty  stomach,  will  act  as  a purgative  ; whereas,  if 
taken  with  a fall  meal,  it  will  act  not  as  a purgative,  but  as  a 
diuretic.  Many  medicines  which  ordinarily  act  as  purgatives  will, 
when  taken  by  a nursing  mother,  act  as  lactagogues  (milk  drivers) ; 
i.c.  they  will  be  eliminated  by  the  breasts  instead  of  by  the  bowels, 
and  will  pass  off  by  the  intestines  of  the  child  instead  of  by  the 
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intestines  of  the  mother  ; and  the  child,  its  system  being  a much 
more  sensitive  index  than  that  of  the  mother,  will  often  suiter 
greatly  from  drugs,  or  from  crude  or  improper  food,  although  the 
more  callous  system  of  the  mother  may  not  have  shown  that  any 
impropriety  of  diet  had  been  committed. 

Alcohol,  the  essential  principle  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  will, 
under  different  circumstances,  act  either  as  a purgative  or  as  a 
diuretic  or  as  a diaphoretic,  or  will  be  got  rid  of  almost  entirely  by 
the  lungs,  or  will  act  as  a lactagogue,  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  alcoholised  subject.  The  bilious  diarrhoea 
which  follows  a debauch  in  hot  weather,  when  the  lungs  are  less 
able  to  eliminate  the  alcohol — the  frequent  urination  required  by 
habitual  soakers—  the  sweating  caused  by  a full  dose  of  hot  spirit- 
and- water  on  going  to  bed — the  stinking  odour  of  secondhand  beer, 
wine,  or  spirit,  which  pervades  the  breath  and  perspiration  of  the 
drinker,  and  the  profuse  discharge  of  milk  which  comes  from  the 
breasts  of  a beery  nurse — are  all  phenomena  of  precisely  the  same 
order,  and  which  actually  reciprocate  with  each  other  according  to 
the  exigencies  and  conditions  of  the  system  and  circumstances  by 
which  the  drinker  is  surrounded.  It  is  a matter  of  common  obser- 
vation that  a glass  of  spirit  taken  at  bedtime  by  a nursing  mother, 
not  merely  increases  the  flow  of  milk  during  the  night,  but  causes 
the  child  to  sleep  heavily  ; in  fact,  the  spirit  under  these  circum- 
stances acts,  not  as  a purgative,  nor  as  a diuretic,  nor  as  a diaphoretic, 
nor  does  much  of  it  pass  off  by  the  lungs,  but  it  acts  as  a lactagogue, 
because  the  breasts  are  then  in  a state  of  great  activity,  and  form  the 
readiest  channel  through  which  the  mother’s  system  can  eliminate 
the  alcohol,  and  for  that  elimination  the  breasts  have  to  discharge  a 
profuser  quantity  of  milk  ; but  the  increased  quantity  of  milk  is 
produced  by  a mere  addition  of  alcohol  and  water,  or  it  is  produced 
by  impoverishing  and  straining  the  system  of  the  mother.  In  either 
case  the  poisonous  iniluence  of  the  alcohol  is  manifested  in  narcoti- 
sing the  child,  and  it  cannot  need  much  reflection  to  show  that 
children  ought  not  to  have  alcohol  filtered  into  them  as  receptacles 
for  matters  which  the  mother’s  system  finds  it  necessary  to  eliminate, 
and  that  probably  nothing  could  be  worse  than  to  have  the  very 
fabric  of  the  child’s  tissues  laid  down  from  alcoholised  blood. 

Probably  few  persons  would  be  found  to  believe  in  the  proposition 
that  stout  could  be  transformed  into  milk  in  the  mother’s  system,  if 
that  proposition  were  stated  in  explicit  terms,  as  by  substituting  the 
term  stout  for  water  in  our  first  supposition.  But  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  an  increased  quantity  of  milk  is  often  produced 
by  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor,  some  deliberate  discussion  of  this  point 
is  really  necessary.  There  is  a large  proportion  of  medical  opinion 
in  England  at  this  day  which  supports  the  hypothesis  that  alcohol 
serves  as  food  in  the  body,  and,  as  it  soaks  into  the  body  without 
taxing  the  digestive  apparatus,  it  would  need  no  more  effort  for 
digestion  or  assimilation  than  it  needs  for  mastication.  That  opinion 
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rests  not  merely  upon  the  beliefs  and  likings  of  a large  mass  of  our 
population  medical  and  non-medical — “ practical  experience”  as  it  is 
called — but  it  rests  also  upon  a shadow  of  scientific  fact,  as  we  have 
never  yet  succeeded  in  reproducing  from  the  excretions  all  the 
alcohol  which  may  have  been  taken  into  the  body.  Every  one  is 
aware  that  a person  who  has  swallowed  a small  quantity  of  beer, 
■wine,  spirit,  or  pure  alcohol,  gives  out  a corresponding  alcoholic 
odour  for  some  hours  afterwards,  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that  some 
of  the  alcohol,  being  extruded  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  ingested, 
cannot  have  served  as  food,  inasmuch  as  food  never  leaves  the  body 
undecomposed.  I have  always  thought  that  the  burden  of  proving 
the  hypothesis  that  alcohol  is  decomposed  in  the  body  rests  with 
those  who  propound  it,  as  we  may  fairly  begin  by  assuming  that 
what  we  know  to  take  place  with  a large  proportion  of  the  alcohol, 
also  takes  place  with  the  remainder.  In  February,  1867,  at  Man- 
chester, I delivered  a lecture  to  the  Church  of  England  Diocesan 
Temperance  Deformation  Society,  upon  the  properties  of  alcohol  as 
a medicine,  and  in  reference  to  the  action  of  alcohol  in  the  system. 
I condense  the  following  sentences  from  a report  of  that  lecture 
which  appeared  in  the  Alliance  News  of  March  2nd,  1867  : — 

“ Alcohol  in  the  blood  diminishes  the  osmosis  or  permeation  of  its  fluids 
through  the  membranous  tissues  of  the  body,  and  thus  the  extra-vascular 
circulation  or  soakage  of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  is  interfered  with. 
The  alcohol  also  blunts  the  chemical  affiuities  by  virtue  of  which  the  tissues 
of  the  body  and  the  fluids  of  the  blood  react  upon  each  other.  These  two 
effects  obstruct  the  onward  passage  of  the  blood  through  its  capillaiies,  and 
the  blood  accumulating  behind  distends  the  arteries  and  stirs  up  the  heart 
to  force  on  the  current.  Thus  we  get  what  is  called  ‘ the  stimulating 
action  of  alcohol/  i.e.,  a fuller  pulse  and  a more  laborious  action  of  the 
heart — the  real  fact  being  that  more  heart-labour  is  required  to  keep  the 
circulation  going,  just  as  when  respiration  is  interfered  with  the  breathing 
becomes  more  laborious.” 

“ I can  see  nothing  in  the  action  of  alcohol  in  the  human  body  in  any 
case  or  at  any  time  but  that  of  a paralyser,  and  I see  in  that  view  the  key 
by  which  we  can  explain  all  the  contradictory  phenomena,  and  all  the  con- 
tradictory benefits  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  alcohol. 
. . . . Life  assurance  tables  show  that  the  total  abstainers  live  longer 

than  even  the  moderate  and  respectable  drinkers  do,  and,  all  round,  the 
facts  come  out  to  show  that  the  sensations  of  comfort  which  are  experienced 
when  alcohol  is  taken  are  but  modifications  of  the  comfort  with  which  the 
man  lies  in  the  gutter  when  drunk.  If  we  look  to  the  influence  of  alcohol 
in  the  various  kinds  of  sickness,  the  same  simple  key  will  unravel  all  the 

mysteries By  giving  alcohol  as  a ‘ stimulus  * in  exhausting 

diseases,  I believe  we  always  do  what  we  should  do  by  giving  a dose  of 
opium,  or  brandy-and-water,  to  comfort  a half-suffocated  patient  (i.e. 
increase  his  danger).  If  that  be  so  we  reduce  alcohol  not  only  from  the 
position  of  a food  medicine,  but  we  reduce  it  from  the  position  of  a goad, 
and  we  say  that  the  suppositious  stimulating  or  goading  influence  of  alcohol 
is  a mere  delusion,  that  in  fact  alcohol  always  lessens  the  power  of  the 
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patients,  and  always  damages  their  chances  of  recovery  when  it  is  a question 
of  their  getting  through  exhausting  diseases.  There  are  some  cases  in 
which  alcohol  is  invaluable,  e.g.,  as  a narcotic  in  staving  off  certain  kinds  of 
convulsions,  or  in  lessening  the  sensibility  of  the  body  under  a painful 
operation.  But  these  are  cases  which  happen  but  rarely,  and  which  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  that  class  of  ailments  for  which  we  now  see 
brandy  and  wine  indiscriminately  prescribed  and  relied  upon.  In  the  case 
of  a child  cutting  its  teeth  there  is  a nervous  irritation  which  throws  the 
whole  body  out  of  gear,  and  the  respiratory  muscles  become  locked  as  it 
were  by  the  violence  of  the  spasm,  and  the  patient  may  be  killed  by  momen- 
tary suffocation  through  the  very  energy  with  which  certain  parts  of  the 
body  act,  just  as  a machine  may  become  ‘ locked,’  and  in  order  to  put  it 
right  you  have  to  turn  the  steam  down  or  turn  it  off  for  a moment.  Under 
these  circumstances  alcohol  is  useful  as  a paralyser,  a blunter  of  those 
extreme  sensibilities  which  evoke  the  convulsive  action  by  which  a patient 
may  be  killed.  But  I think  alcohol  should  be  restricted  to  such  cases  as 

are  usually  treated  by  opium  or  chloroform I think  that  these 

arguments  not  only  will  come  home  to  clergymen  and  other  leaders  of 
opinion,  but  also  should  influence  even  the  mere  rationalist,  who  is  not  swayed 
ty  religious  expediency,  and  ready  to  give  up  even  that  meat  which  might  make 
his  weaker  brother  to  offend.  We  conclude  by  simply  affirming  these  proposi- 
tions : — That  alcohol  never  sustains  the  forces  of  the  body  as  a food  or  a 
food  medicine;  that  alcohol  never  acts  as  a goad  to  the  body;  that  it  has  no 
stimulating  properties  whatever  in  the  sense  of  increased  action  either  in 
rate  or  quantity ; that  alcohol  always  acts  as  a narcotic,  and  is  always  a 
paralyser  of  sensation  and  a lessener  of  action.” 

It  will  be  found  by  those  who  refer  to  that  lecture  that  I had  been 
led  to  view  alcohol,  not  as  a food,  not  even  as  a true  stimulant,  but 
as  always  a narcotic  and  paralyser,  and  to  aver  that  its  true  use  in 
medicine  wTas  not  that  of  a food  or  stimulant,  but  that  of  a narcotic. 
I still  hold  to  that  view,  and  I am  pleased  to  find  that  a view  which 
I believe  to  be  the  only  sound  one  as  a scientific  basis  for  the  use  of 
alcohol,  has  since  been  very  fully  adopted  by  other  medical  men. 
The  Medical  Times  cmd  Gazette  of  December  18th,  1869,  contains  a 
very  interesting  lecture,  entitled,  “ Physiological  Research  upon 
Alcohols,”  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  whose  attention  I 
called  to  the  views  w7hich  I had  arrived  at,  and  I now  quote  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  that  very  able  lecture,  as  being  one  of  the 
most  recent  and  authoritative  expressions  of  professional  opinion 
upon  this  point : — * 

“ I have  dwelt  on  these  points  from  their  immediate  relation  to  practice. 
The  evidence  of  the  physicians  is  not  less  conflicting  than  the  evidence  of 
the  physiologists.  What  shall  we  believe  ? Dr.  Todd  and  his  followers 
cure  fever  with  alcohol.  Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Glasgow,  treats  fever  with  and 
without  alcohol,  and  finds  that  he  cures  without  better  by  far  than  with  it. 


* Dr.  Richardson’s  Lecture  will  be  found  entire  in  the  Medical  Tem- 
perance Journal  for  April,  1870. 
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I will  contest  on  neither  side,  because  I know  that  as  yet  physicians  have 
never  prescribed  alcoholic  fluids  with  any  precision  at  all,  either  in  regard 
to  quality  or  quantity,  the  common  alcoholic  drinks  being  anything  ; but  I 
am  prepared  to  contest,  if  under  scientific  administration  alcohol  he  found 
to  cure  fever,  that  the  medicine  acts  by  lowering  temperature  and  checking 
waste,  not  by  sustaining  as  food  sustains  the  body. 

“ The  alcohols  are  strictly  anaesthetics,  and,  indeed,  the  first  published 
case  of  surgical  operation  under  anaesthetic  sleep  was  performed  in  1839,  by 
Dr.  Collier,  on  a negro,  who  was  rendered  insensible  by  breathing  the  fumes 
of  alcohol. 

Speaking  honestly,  I cannot,  by  the  argument  yet  presented  to  me, 
admit  the  alcohols  through  any  gate  that  might  distinguish  them  as  apart 
from  other  chemical  bodies.  I can  no  more  accept  them  as  foods  than  I 
can  chloroform,  or  ether,  or  methylal.  That  they  produce  a temporary 
excitement  is  true,  but  as  their  general  action  is  quickly  to  reduce  animal 
heat,  I cannot  see  how  they  can  supply  animal  force.  I see  clearly  how 
they  reduce  animal  power,  and  can  show  a reason  for  using  them  in  order 
to  stop  physical  pain,  or  to  stupefy  mental  pain ; but  that  they  give 
strength — i.e.  that  they  supply  material  for  construction  of  fine  tissue,  or 
throw  force  into  tissues  supplied  by  other  material — must  be  an  error  as 
solemn  as  it  is  widespread. 

“ The  true  character  of  the  alcohols  is  that  they  are  agreeable  temporary 
shrouds.  The  savage,  with  the  mansions  of  his  soul  unfurnished,  buries 
his  restless  energy  under  their  shadow.  The  civilised  man,  overburdened 
with  mental  labour,  or  engrossing  care,  seeks  the  same  shade  ; but  it  is  a 
shade  after  all  in  which,  in  exact  proportion  as  he  seeks  it,  the  seeker 
retires  from  perfect  natural  life.  To  resort  for  force  to  alcohol  is,  to  my 
mind,  equivalent  to  the  act  of  searching  for  the  sun  in  subterranean  gloom 
until  all  is  night. 

“As  yet  alcohol,  the  most  commonly  summoned  of  accredited  remedies, 
has  never  been  properly  tested  to  meet  human  diseases.  I mean  by  this 
that  it  has  never  been  tested  as  alcohol  of  a given  chemical  composition,  of 
a given  purity,  and  in  given  measures.  Wines,  beers,  and  spirits,  are  any  things 
— compounds  of  alcohols,  and  compounds  of  alcohols  with  ethers  and  other 
foreign  substances.  It  is  time,  therefore,  now  for  the  learned  to  be  precise 
respecting  alcohol,  and  for  the  learned  to  learn  the  positive  meaning  of  one 
of  their  most  potent  instruments  for  good  or  for  evil,  whereupon  1 think 
they  will  place  the  alcohol  series  in  the  position  I have  placed  it,  even 
though  their  prejudices  in  regard  to  it  are,  as  mine  are  by  moderate  habit, 
hut  confessed  inconsistency,  in  its  favour.” 

If  this  view  be  adopted,  it  follows  that  alcohol  never  yields  up 
force  in  the  body  as  a food  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  it  never  acts  as 
a stimulant  by  exciting  force  on  the  other.  All  the  observations 
which  I have  been  able  to  make  impress  me  with  the  conviction  that, 
at  any  rate,  the  drug-action  of  alcohol  is  that  of  a narcotic,  and  not 
that  of  a stimulant  ; but  in  case  it  should  hereafter  be  proved  that 
alcohol  does  undergo  oxidation  in  the  body  so  as  to  yield  up  force, 
and  thereby  serve  to  some  extent  as  food,  the  total  abstainer’s  plat- 
form would  still  remain  unshaken.  We  should  then  inquire,  firstly, 
Is  alcohol  a good  food  ? Every  medical  man  would  reply  that  alco- 
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hoi,  if  a food,  is  certainly  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  most  of 
those  degenerations  of  blood  and  tissue  which  constitute  the  diseases 
of  the  present  day — a charge  which  cannot  be  brought  against  any 
other  substance  that  ranks  as  a food  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
physical  injury  resulting  from  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a food  would  far 
outweigh  the  benefits  which  its  possible  yielding  up  of  force  might 
give.  We  should  ask,  secondly,  Is  alcohol  a cheap  food  ? The  reply 
would  be  that  you  could  get  as  much  food  in  a penny-worth  of  oat- 
meal, beef  suet,  or  sugar,  as  you  would  in  a shilling’s-worth  of  alco- 
hol. We  should  ask,  thirdly,  Is  alcohol  a safe  food  ? The  reply 
would  be  that,  while  gluttony  and  other  abuses  of  true  foods  are 
practically  very  trifling  evils,  and  evils,  moreover,  which  seem  to  have 
a natural  tendency  to  cure  themselves,  the  drunkenness  and  other 
evils  which  arise  out  of  the  drinking  usages  of  society  are  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  the  greatest  curse  with  which  society  is  at  present 
afflicted,  and  to  be  evils  moreover  which  have  a tendency  to  per- 
petuate and  aggravate  themselves,  instead  of  curing  themselves. 
Therefore,  if  alcohol  were  a food,  it  would  be  an  injurious  food,  a 
dear  food,  and  a dangerous  food.  What  applies  to  alcohol  as  a food 
for  hard-working  men,  applies  to  it  quite  as  much  for  nursing  mothers 
whose  strength  may  be  overtaxed.  But  those  who  wish  to  follow  this 
discussion  out  may  refer  to  a five-column  report  of  my  lecture, 
already  referred  to,  in  the  Alliance  News,  and  they  must  not  leave 
unstudied  the  recent  lecture  of  Dr.  Richardson. 

As  to  the  effects  of  beer-drinking  upon  nursing  mothers  I have 
observed  the  following  facts.  The  mothers  frequently  make  flesh, 
and  even  become  corpulent ; often,  however,  at  the  same  time  they 
get  pale,  and  wherever  they  are  not  constitutionally  robust  in  fibre 
they  become  inactive,  short-breathed,  coarse-complexioned,  nervous 
and  irritable,  and  suffer  from  the  weakness  of  the  heart  and  a long 
train  of  symptoms  which  are  more  or  less  severe  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  mother  and  the  quantity  of  alcohol  she  imbibes. 
The  young  mother  prematurely  loses  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  youth. 
Often  it  is  quite  startling  to  meet  some  lady,  who  during  an  interval 
of  two  years  has  been  transformed  from  a sprightly  and  charming 
young  woman  into  an  uninteresting'and  coarse-looking  matron.  She 
has  nursed  her  first  infant  for  twelve  months.  With  a pure  and 
rational  diet,  she  would  simply  have  acquired  a more  dignified  and 
womanly  bearing,  with  a robuster  gentleness  of  manner  ; but  a liberal 
supply  of  “ nourishing  ” stout — a glass  of  port  at  luncheon,  and  a 
little  gin-and-water  at  bedtime — one  after  the  other,  were  adopted, 
and  imbibed  regularly,  in  order  to  supply  her  infant  with  “milk.” 
The  presence  of  a nerveless  apathy,  or  unintelligent  irritability,  after- 
wards proved  that  a liberal  supply  of  “ stimulants”  was  required  to 
support  her  strength,  and,  although  she  ceased  nursing,  her  own  sen- 
sations convinced  her  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  them.  The  out- 
ward and  visible  change  is  but  an  exponent  of  the  degenerations  and 
diseases  which  are  taking  root  within.  If  there  be  a predisposition 
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to  insanity  or  consumption,  tliese  diseases  are  developed  very  rapidly, 
or  they  are  brought  on  where  proper  management  might  altogether 
have  tided  over  those  periods  of  life  at  which  the  predisposition  is 
prone  to  become  provoked  into  actual  disease. 

Infants  nursed  by  mothers  who  drink  much  beer  also  become  fatter 
that  usual,  and  to  an  untrained  eye  sometimes  appear  as  “ magnifi- 
cent children.”  But  the  fatness  of  such  children  is  not  a recommen- 
dation to  the  more  knowing  observer  ; they  are  extremely  prone  to 
die  of  inflammation  of  the  chest  (bronchitis)  after  a few  days’  illness 
from  an  ordinary  cold.  They  die  very  much  more  frequently  than 
other  children  of  convulsions  and  diarrhoea  while  cutting  their  teeth, 
and  they  are  very  liable  to  die  of  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  commonly  called  “ water  on  the  brain,” 
while  their  childhood  often  presents  a painful  contrast — in  the  way  of 
crooked  legs  and  stunted  or  ill-shapen  figure — to  the  “ magnificent  ” 
and  promising  appearance  of  their  infancy. 

Those  ladies  who  adopt  the  general  views  I have  thus  expressed  in 
relation  to  the  nursing  of  their  children,  will  want  to  know  what  is 
the  “ proper  artificial  food  ” with  which  to  supplement  their  milk 
when  it  is  deficient  in  quantity.  With  some  patients  the  milk  will 
fall  off  in  quantity  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months.  With  others, 
although  the  quantity  may  not  fall  off,  the  child  seems  unsatisfied  ; 
and  there  is  a third  class  with  whom  a profusion  of  milk  is  supplied 
and  the  child  thrives  exceedingly,  but  the  mother  gets  flabby,  weak, 
nervous,  pale  and  exhausted.  In  the  last  case,  the  mother  is  simply 
goaded  on  by  susceptibility  of  her  nervous  system,  or  by  inordi- 
nate activity  of  the  breasts  to  yield  an  amount  of  milk  which  her 
digestive  powers  are  not  equal  to  providing  for.  The  treatment  of 
such  cases  should  be  simply  repressive.  The  mother  should  sepa- 
rate herself  somewhat  more  from  the  child,  and  make  a rule  of  only 
nursing  it  from  five  to  eight  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  while 
the  neck  of  the  mother  should  be  kept  cool  in  regard  to  dress,  and 
cold  sponging  may  be  practised  carefully  night  and  morning.  Her 
attention  should  be  diverted  by  outdoor  exercise  on  foot,  and  addi- 
tionally in  a carriage  if  necessary.  When  the  mother’s  milk,  though 
apparently  not  deficient  in  quantity,  proves  unsatisfying  to  the  child, 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  varying  the  diet  of  the  mother, 
while  such  staple  foods  should  be  taken  as  are  most  easily  and  tho- 
roughly assimilated  into  milk.  The  unsatisfying  quality  of  the  milk 
will  generally  be  remedied  by  taking  a more  varied  diet,  together 
with  three  or  four  half-pints  of  milk  in  the  course  of  the  day,  accom- 
panied with  farinaceous  matter,  as  in  the  shape  of  well-made  milk 
gruel ; and  in  case  these  measures  fail,  the  only  alternative  is  to  sup- 
plement the  mother’s  milk  by  obtaining  a wet-nurse  to  suckle  the 
child  three  or  four  times  a day  alternately  with  the  mother,  or  by 
feeding  the  child  with  proper  artificial  food.  The  same  measures 
may  be  resorted  to  where  the  milk,  though  satisfying  in  character, 
is  deficient  in  quantity  ; and  in  preparing  artificial  food  for  the  child 
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it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  food  requires  to  be  adapted 
to  the  stage  of  development  which  is  manifested  by  a young  infant’s 
digestive  organs.  The  infant’s  digestive  apparatus  is  in  fact  designed 
to  digest  milk,  and  to  digest  nothing  else,  but  when  the  teeth  are 
cut,  farinaceous  matter  of  a more  or  less  solid  character  should  be 
gradually  mixed  with  the  milk.  Almost  all  the  illnesses  of  infants 
under  twelve  months  of  age  are  caused  by  some  gross  impropriety  of 
diet  or  otherwise  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  for  which  the  child 
suffers  through  the  medium  of  the  milk,  or  they  are  caused  by  feed- 
ing the  child  with  improper  artificial  food.  Thick  sop  and  many 
other  articles  often  given  as  food  are  as  indigestible  to  an  infant  of 
three  months  old  as  cabbages  would  be  to  a lion,  or  beefsteaks  to  a 
horse ; and  until  the  child  has  cut  its  teeth,  it  should  have  nothing 
but  food  resembling  the  mother’s  milk  as  closely  as  possible.  Of 
course  milk  is  an  article  which  varies  immensely  in  large  towns,  ac- 
cording to  the  management  of  the  cows  who  yield  it,  and  according 
to  the  manipulations  of  the  persons  who  sell  it ; but  by  proper  atten- 
tion and  careful  watching  there  is  never  anything  like  as  much  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  pure  milk  as  there  is  in  obtaining  pure  beer. 
Assume  that  we  start  with  unadulterated  milk  of  fair  quality — that 
milk  contains  twice  as  much  cheese,  twice  as  much  butter,  and  about 
as  much  sugar  as  is  contained  in  human  milk.  By  adding  a little 
sugar  so  as  to  double  the  proportion  of  sugar  also,  and  then  an  equal 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  the  three  main  ingredients  will  be  reduced 
to  their  proper  proportions,  and  most  infants  will  thrive  perfectly 
upon  nice  fresh  sweetened  milk,  diluted  with  boiling  water.  If  the 
milk  be  very  rich,  or  if  the  milk  pass  undigested  through  the  bowels, 
it  should  be  diluted  still  more,  or  until  the  stools  cease  to  contain 
milk.  If  a dishonest  tradesman  has  already  supplied  the  water,  it  is 
obvious  the  milk  need  not  be  further  diluted.  There  are  many 
groundless  fears  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  adulterations  to 
which  milk  is  subjected — chalk,  horses’  brains,  and  various  other 
materials  have  been  brought  by  sensational  scribblers  before  the  vivid 
imaginations  of  mothers.  I think  I may  say,  without  hesitation, 
the  chalk  is  never,  under  any  circumstances,  used  to  adulterate 
milk  ; and  certainly  if  any  stupid  adulterator  were  to  put  chalk  into 
milk,  it  would  be  discovered  by  the  first  person  who  looked  for  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  chalk  would  be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  the  course  of  a few  minutes.  I have  witnessed  the  process  of 
adulterating  milk  over  and  over  again  at  the  places  in  London  where 
milk  from  the  country  is  wholesaled  to  the  retailers.  The  materials 
consist  of  an  ordinary  tap  of  running  water,  a jug  of  burnt  sugar,  a 
dish  of  salt,  and  a clean  stick.  The  men  hold  their  half-filled  cans 
of  milk  under  the  tap  for  a time  proportioned  to  the  length  of  their 
consciences,  and  the  softness  of  their  customers,  but  always  until  the 
“ milk  ” presents  an  ominous  blueness  to  the  eye,  and  acquires  an 
insipid  watery  taste.  They  then  stir  burnt  sugar  into  it,  drop  by 
drop  until  a rich  creamy  hue  appears,  and  finally  the  flavour  is 
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brought  up  by  a little  salt.  This  is  really  the  process  by  which  milk 
is  adulterated  in  our  great  towns,  and  shameful  and  disgusting  though 
it  is,  yet  it  is  not  so  bad  as  people  imagine,  being  limited  to  mere 
cheating  by  dilution  of  the  milk,  and  not  extending  to  the  use  of 
deleterious  or  nasty  ingredients. 

The  proper  way  to  feed  an  infant  of  three  months  old,  whose 
mother  is  only  able  to  partially  support  it,  is  as  follows  : — When  the 
child  wakes  in  the  morning  it  should  not  go  to  the  mother,  but 
should  be  taken  away  by  the  nurse,  and  immediately  fed  from  the 
bottle,  sucking  its  milk  through  a suitable  teat.  After  the  mother 
has  breakfasted  the  child  may  go  to  the  breast,  and  during  the  day 
it  should  be  alternately  fed  from  the  bottle,  and  nursed  by  the 
mother.  At  six  o’clock  the  baby  should  invariably  be  placed  in  its 
crib,  by  the  side  of  the  mother’s  bed,  and  fed  just  before  going  to 
sleep,  and  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  six  o’clock  should  be  strictly 
and  invariably  enforced.  If  once  the  child  be  allowed  to  come  down 
to  the  family  circle  after  dark,  the  habit  of  going  to  sleep  will  be 
broken,  ami  the  child  will  continuously  cry  to  come  down.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  mother  may  nurse  the  child  once,  and  at 
fen  or  eleven  o’clock,  when  the  mother  goes  to  bed,  the  child  should 
be  again  fed  from  the  bottle,  and  the  mother  should  have  a basin  of 
well-made  milk-gruel ; and  by  her  bedside  should  be  placed,  at  the 
last  moment,  as  much  gruel  as  she  is  likely  to  drink  with  relish 
during  the  night.  Whenever  the  child  is  restless  it  should  be  taken 
out  of  its  crib,  gently,  by  the  mother,  and  nursed,  say  two  or  three 
times  during  the  night,  and  put  back  again  into  its  crib,  the  child 
never  being  allowed  to  sleep  with  the  mother.  When  the  night  is 
fairly  over,  and  the  child  awakens,  it  should  be  fetched  by  the  nurse, 
and  have  its  first  morning  meal  from  the  bottle.  This  plan  of  feed- 
ing should  be  persisted  in  continuously  until  the  child  has  cut  its 
teeth  ; and  it  is  only  when  every  means  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
the  sweetness,  freshness,  and  niceness,  not  only  of  the  milk  and 
water,  but  of  the  bottle  and  of  the  teat,  and  the  child  still  fails  to 
get  on,  that,  in  rare  cases,  I advise  the  admixture  of  a little  farina- 
ceous matter  in  the  way  of  food  containing  one  part  milk  and  two 
parts  of  properly  sweetened  barley-water.  As  the  milk  teeth  come 
through,  other  farinaceous  matter  may  be  gradually  blended  with 
the  milk,  and  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  begin  at  about  eight 
months  with  a teaspoonful  of  baked  flour,  well  boiled  in  a pint  of 
milk  and  water,  or  in  the  water,  to  be  afterwards  cooled  with  milk. 
Oftentimes  a little  salt,  as  well  as  sugar,  will  materially  help  iU 
digestion.  The  child  will  do  well  on  that  food— the  quantity  being 
duly  increased — until  it  has  cut  almost  all  its  milk  teeth,  when  it 
may  eat  bread  and  butter,  rice  and  egg  puddings,  and  occasionally 
eat  a boiled  egg  once  a day.  I believe  that  it  is  a great  mistake  to 
give  red  flesh  meat  to  children  in  their  early  years,  unless  there  be 
some  very  special  reason  for  it,  and  then  that  it  should  only  be 
temporarily  used  ; Init  nice  potatoes,  flavoured  with  fresh  gravy 
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from  a joint,  may  be  given  at  dinner,  as  the  child  becomes  able  to 
feed  itself. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  of  June  4tli,  1870,  contains  an  article 
headed  “ Doctors  and  Water-drinkers,”  which  is  probably  the  most 
important  article  upon  this  subject  in  relation  to  the  medical 
profession  which  has  ever  appeared  in  the  medical  journals  of  this 
country.  The  article  is  of  considerable  length,  and  is  written  ably, 
dispassionately,  and  honestly.  This  journal  speaks  in  the  name  of 
an  association  that  numbers  4,000  members  of  the  medical  profession 
of  this  country,  and  the  article  must  be  regarded  as  an  exponent, 
according  to  its  editor’s  lights,  of  the  position  of  our  medical  men  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  total  abstinence.  It  contains  the  following 
remark  : — “ Probably  almost  every  member  of  the  medical  profession 
in  the  three  kingdoms  himself  uses  dietetic  stimulants,  in  bold 
defiance  of  gout  and  tissue  degeneration,  and  honestly  believes 
himself  on  the  whole  the  gainer  from  them.”  I do  not  know  how 
a worse  compliment  could  have  been  paid  to  the  profession,  and  this 
sentence  will  probably  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  complaints  made 
by  Temperance  reformers  to  the  effect  that  in  this  country  the 
greatest  enemies  to  the  Temperance  reformation  are  the  medical 
men,  and  that  they,  by  their  personal  example  and  their  indiscriminate 
prescription  of  “ dietetic  stimulants,”  are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
present  drunkenness,  and  for  most  of  the  relapses  which  occur  to 
those  who  have  been  reclaimed.  Certainly  the  proportion  of  medical 
men  who  are  free  from  the  influence  of  “ dietetic  stimulants  ” upon 
their  own  stomachs,  and  therefore  in  a position  to  judge  for  their 
patients  upon  this  question  without  bias,  is  very  small,  but  I am 
able  to  state  that  it  is  not  so  small  as  is  represented  by  the  British 
Medical  Journal.  My  experience  in  my  own  person,  after  very 
careful  testing  of  my  health,  working-power,  and  capacity  for  en- 
during mental  strain,  has  convinced  me  that  I am  the  gainer  in 
every  way  by  abstaining,  and  I have  been  a total  abstainer  for  some 
years,  and  an  abstainer  practically  for  many  years  previously.  I 
may  also  add  that  my  partner  in  life  has  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
victions and  the  same  practice  ; and  that  by  adopting  the  principles 
to  which  I have  already  given  expression,  she  has  preserved  her 
health,  and  satisfactorily  nursed  five  children  for  twelve  months 
each.  Indeed,  we  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  health  of 
ourselves,  and  for  the  health  and  promise  of  our  children  ; and  we 
ascribe  these  largely  to  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages.  I could 
cite  large  numbers  of  families  in  my  own  practice  who  have  been 
under  my  observation  for  years,  where  the  mother  and  children  have 
derived  similar  benefits  from  total  or  practical  abstinence,  and  no 
language  would  be  too  strong  to  express  my  convictions  on  this  point 
in  a general  way. 
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SUPPOSE  it  were  possible  for  every  one  in  this  large  assemblage  to 
say  with  all  truthfulness,  while  recasting  the  experiences  of  life, 
“ I know  of  one  particular  agent  or  thing  which  has  directly  killed  one 
person  whom  I knew.  The  human  being  thus  slain  had  the  slaying 
agent  under  his  own  absolute  control.  He  need  not  have  touched  it 
unless  he  had  willed  so  to  do,  and  he  would  never  have  felt  any  want 
for  it  if  he  had  not  been  trained  to  feel  the  want ! ” 

Suppose  this  audience,  as  an  English  audience  merely,  were  enlarged 
until  it  included  all  who  might  fairly  form  an  audience  capable  by  ex- 
perience  and  years  and  capacity  of  mind  to  make  a correct  statement 
on  what  they  had  clearly  and  definitely  seen.  Suppose  every  one  of  them 
could  say,  “ I,  too,  know  that  the  same  agent  has  killed  one  person  who 
lived  in  my  circle  of  acquaintance,  so  that  taking  us  all  in  combination 
in  the  span  of  our  lives,  which  may  fairly  be  included  in  thirty  years, 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  said  agent  have  been  witnessed  by  ten  millions 
of  observers”  ! 

Suppose  we  could  listen  to  a foreign  voice  speaking  to  us  from  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  could  hear  it  declare  on  the  authority  of  an  official 
census  return : “ For  the  last  ten  years  this  one  agent  has  imposed 

upon  the  nation  (The  United  States)  a direct  expense  of  600,000,000 
dols. ; an  indirect  expense  of  600,000,000  dols. ; has  destroyed  300,000 
lives;  has  sent  100,000  children  to  the  poorhouses;  has  committed  at 
least  150,000  people  into  prisons  and  workhouses;  has  made  at  least 
1,000  insane ; has  determined  at  least  2,000  suicides ; has  caused  the 
loss  by  fire  or  violence  of  10,000,000  dols.  worth  of  property;  has  made 
200,000  widows,  and  1,000,000  orphans”  ! 

Suppose,  returning  to  our  own  country,  we  were  to  discover  that 
among  those  unhappy  persons  who  fill  our  asylums  for  the  insane,  two 
out  of  three  were  brought  there  owing  to  the  direct  or  indirect  effects 
of  this  destroyer.  That  amongst  the  paralysed  who  sit  or  lie  there  day 
after  day  until  inevitable  death  takes  them  away — all  of  them  already 
in  the  shroud  of  a living  death,  toneless,  speechless,  helpless,  existing 
only  by  their  mere  vegetative  part — that  nine-tenths  of  these  are  brought 
to  the  condition  in  which  we  see  them  by  the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of 
this  one  destroyer ! 

Suppose  we  entered  the  cells  of  our  prisons,  and  amongst  those  we 
met  wearing  out  their  lives  in  solitude,  shame,  and  misery,  so  that  the 
noblest  of  all  that  is  human,  work,  sank  the  victims  into  a sense  of  deeper 
degradation : and  suppose  as  we  stood  that  we  heard  the  voice  of  the 
most  scientific  scholar  who  ever  graced  the  Judicial  Bench  of  England 
since  the  days  of  the  illustrious  Chancellor,  Bacon,  saying,  as  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Justice  Grove  lately  said,  that  the  most  potent  influence  for 
securing  these  incarcerations,  and  for  placing  the  miserables  before  us 
in  such  terrible  position,  was  this  same  agent. 

Suppose  we  could  at  the  present  moment  see  before  us,  passing  in 
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ead  panoramic  display,  some  of  the  broken-beartedness  of  this  still  un- 
happy country.  Tortured  women,  undergoing  torture,  or  listening  with 
palpitating  hearts,  and  with  their  children  scared  and  hidden  away, 
waiting  for  the  dreaded  footsteps  of  him  whose  faintest  sound  ought  to 
be  the  joy  of  their  expectant  lives.  Could  we  see  ail  the  weeping  mothers 
and  fathers  hoping  against  hope  for  the  reformation  of  their  children ; 
mourning  a loss  that  the  grave  even  will  relieve — loss  to  truth,  honour, 
self-respect,  affection,  duty,  honesty,  every  virtue  on  which  parents  find 
new  life  in  their  offspring.  Suppose,  seeing  these  things  in  their  un- 
utterable vastness,  we  could  say  they  are  the  work  of  the  one  and  the 
same  destroyer ! 

Suppose  we  could,  day  by  day,  keep  under  our  observation  for  one 
year  the  thousand  depots  in  which  this  agent  is  stored  up,  and  from 
which  it  is  dispensed  in  million  potions  a-day  to  smite  and  to  slay 
young  and  middle-aged  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  deluder  and  deluded, 
polluted  and  polluting.  Could  we  watch  the  inroads  of  death  into  each 
of  those  centres  of  distributing  death,  and  discover  that  out  of  them 
the  marauder  tore  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  one  hundred  of  his 
other  victims  elsewhere,  and  seeing  this  fact  could  recognise  that  death, 
more  than  just,  acted  on  the  sellers  through  the  thing  sold ! 

Suppose  we  took  into  our  consideration  the  reckoning  that  the  capital 
which  is  invested  in  this  destroyer  represents  in  the  British  Islands 
alone  the  sum  of  £117,000,000  sterling.  That  the  duties  paid  in  one 
year  amount  at  least  to  £30,000,000  of  money ; that  each  taxpayer 
who  has  an  income  of  £500  a-year  is  assessed  £31  towards  this  impo- 
sition, whether  he  avail  himself  or  not  of  the  means  to  injure  himself 
by  the  cause  of  the  imposition ! 

Suppose  we  knew  of  two  classes  of  people  who  were  seeking,  in  fore- 
stalment  of  calamity  to  their  families,  to  insure  their  lives,  and  that  the 
distinction  into  classes  lay  simply  in  one  matter : — That  a certain  class 
(B)  habitually  subjected  itself,  and  a certain  class  (C)  did  never  subject 
itself,  to  this  particular  substance.  Suppose  it  were  found  in  respect 
to  these  applicants  that  Class  B showed  a mortality  of  7 per  cent,  below 
the  calculated  average  of  life,  and  Class  C a mortality  of  26  per  cent, 
below  that  average : that  from  bonuses,  or  returns  from  amount  of  pre- 
mium paid,  Class  B received  34  per  cent.,  Class  C 53  per  cent. : that 
dealers  in  the  particular  agent  under  review  were  hardly  admissible 
even  into  Class  B,  and  that  their  vocation  added  a mortality  of  two 
out  of  three  compared  with  the  vocations  of  Class  C ! 

Suppose,  in  passing  through  our  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  the  sick, 
the  physician  in  attendance  were  to  name  all  the  forms  of  diseases 
there,  and  were  to  say,  as  he  might  most  honestly,  these  names,  very 
different  in  kind,  and  seeming  to  denote  very  different  maladies, — gout, 
paralysis,  albuminuria,  apoplexy,  delirium  tremens,  enfeebled  heart, 
eczema,  epilepsy,  consumption  (in  one  phase  of  that  disease  at  least), 
liver  disease  or  cirrhosis,  dropsy, — to  say  nothing  of  other  maladies 
under  dispute  as  to  their  origin : these  names  do  truly  but  indicate 
various  forms  of  disease  originating  in  one  agency  to  which  these  afflicted 
have  been  directly  or  indirectly  subjected  ! 

Suppose  it  were  possible,  after  this  general  survey,  to  be  able  to  cast 
up  the  sum  of  misery  represented  in  such  varying  disguises,  and  to 
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prove  that  they  are  all  the  work  of  one  common  enemy  of  mankind, 
should  we  not  hesitate,  almost  in  fear,  fear  which  familiarity  itself 
would  not  utterly  conquer,  as  we  asked  ourselves  : Is  it  really  true  ? Is 
there  such  an  enemy,  such  a power,  such  a bond  fide  devil  in  our  midst  ? 

The  facts  must  stand  for  themselves  in  all  their  terrible  reality. 
There  is  such  a devil,  though  he  is  uot  in  polite  language  called  so. 
He  assumes  various  names.  The  learned, — owing  to  his  infinite  sub- 
tlety, a subtlety  as  refined  as  the  impalpable  powder  with  which  ancient, 
ladies  of  the  East  dressed  their  hair, — the  learned  call  him  alcohol. 
The  unlearned  call  him  beer.  The  savages  call  him  fire-water.  The 
rollicking  scholars  call  him  wine.  The  slangsters  call  him  B.  and  S., 
or  cocktail , or  gin-sling.  Gentler  bps,  that  ought  to  know  less  of  him 
and  more  of  botany,  sometimes  call  him  cherries.  We  will  call  him  to- 
day, because  of  his  subtlety,  and  because,  after  all,  the  term  defines  him 
best  for  our  purpose,  alcohol. 

In  this  audience  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  again,  with  proofs  in  hand, 
the  details  of  the  charges  I have  made  against  this  subtile  agent.  He 
has  been  arraigned  for  them  over  and  over  agaiu  : he  has  been  proved 
guilty  of  them  all  over  and  over  again.  Yet  hath  he  alwa}rs  escaped 
scot-free,  and  continued  his  marauding,  kept  together  his  retinue,  and 
defied  his  enemies.  He  has  paid  his  servants  in  their  own  coin  and  his 
own,  making  them  obey,  killing  them  as  they  obeyed,  and,  stretching 
out  his  empire  over  their  graves,  has  imprinted  his  brand  on  the  offspring 
they  have  raised,  whether  the  offspring  approved  or  loathed  the  badge 
of  his  service. 

WHY  THE  ENEMY  EXISTS. 

The  startling  question  hereupon  faces  us — Why  is  this  subtile  enemy 
thus  allowed  to  go  free  ? He  is  not  recently  discovered  as  a new  enemy. 
Not  at  all ! Solomon  detected  him,  and  the  good  race  of  preachers  who 
take  their  lead  from  that  wise  man  have  continued  his  denunciation. 
The  Esculapians  from  the  first  have  detected  him,  and,  with  a few 
fluctuating  periods  of  complacency  or  dalliance,  have  run  him  down. 
The  law-makers  have  denounced  him  in  all  ages. 

And  yet  he  lives ! 

There  are  two  reasons  why  this  enemy  survives  and  flourishes,  which 
reasons  are  personal  to  man.  I mean  by  this  that  they  belong  to  man 
individually,  according  to  his  likings  and  beliefs.  These  are  primary  or 
direct  reasons  because  personal.  There  are  other  reasons  which  have 
sprung  out  of  the  personal,  and  have  slipped  into  the  rule  of  what  is 
called  political  necessity.  These  are  indirect  reasons,  and  they  rest  ex- 
clusively on  the  direct.  They  hold,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their 
immense  practical  importance,  a second  place.  They  would  speedily 
be  set  aside  so  soon  as  the  first  came  under  the  control  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation.  They  may  even  now  be  brought  under  correction  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  the  errors  they  sustain. 

I am  aware  that  many  of  those  who  are  most  earnest  in  the  cause  of 
Temperance,  look  to  the  removal  of  the  primary  reasons,  by  which 
alcohol  retains  its  place,  as  the  grand  remedy  ; and  certain  it  is  that 
untd  those  primary  reasons  are  removed,  the  greatest  reform  in  legis. 
lative  action  can  be  but  of  slight  and  temporary  service.  It  seems,  how- 
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ever,  to  me,  that  sufficient  has  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  influ. 
encing  the  education  of  the  people  towards  the  truth,  to  enable  the 
Legislature,  backed  by  the  large  and  increasing  constituency  which  holds 
to  Temperance,  to  begin  to  invent  some  practical  measure  which  shall 
put  suppression  of  the  common  enemy  under  certain  forms  of  legal  re- 
cognition, so  that  the  moral  reformer  may  have  a clear  course,  instead 
of  being  impeded,  as  he  is  at  this  time,  by  the  protection  which  the  law 
systematically  extends  to  the  evil  he  -would  root  up. 

I will  return  to  this  topic  again,  at  a later  stage  of  my  discourse. 
Let  me  recur  now  to  the  two  primary  reasons  by  which  the  use  of  alcohol, 
with  all  its  attendant  calamities,  is  sustained. 

AN  INBRED  ENEMY. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  that  “ What  is  bred  in  the  hone 
will  never  come  out  of  the  flesh.”  The  proverb  is  not  quite  correct 
anatomically.  It  should  have  said,  “ What  is  bred  in  the  brain  will 
never  come  out  of  the  flesh.”  Even  then  it  would  be  imperfect,  phy- 
siologically, and  should  read,  “ What  is  bred  in  the  brain  will  never 
come  out  of  the  flesh  in  one  generation.”  The  proverb,  with  all 
its  faults,  is  impressive  and  expressive.  It  tells  correctly  enough  that 
those  sins  which  are  engrafted  into  men  are  not  readily  eradicated.  In 
this  question  of  alcohol  and  the  errors  of  life  and  taste  depending  upon 
it,  the  saying  is  signally  correct.  In  communities  which  take  wine,  as 
a general  custom,  there  exists  a system  of  breeding  the  custom,  which 
is  not  dispelled  in  one,  nor  completely  in  two,  generations.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  organisation,  or  on 
that  essence  of  nervous  organisation  subtler  than  the  mere  nerve- 
matter  into  which  the  impressions  are  instilled,  that  the  impression  it 
makes  remains,  and  is  transmitted,  like  feature,  and  taste,  and  disease, 
from  the  parent  to  the  child.  Of  the  nature  of  the  inscrutable  design, 
by  which  attributes  and  faculties,  evil  as  good  and  good  as  evil,  pass 
from  the  born  to  the  unborn,  I pretend  to  know  nothing  beyond  the 
fact.  But  to  me  it  always  seems,  as  I think  it  must  to  you,  one  of  the 
most  solemn  passages  of  human  knowledge.  To  know  that  even  in 
this  world  we  none  of  us  ever  die.  That  our  acts,  our  virtues,  our 
failures,  our  physical  conditions,  appetites,  passions,  pass  on  to  other 
generations.  That  the  forms  we  mould  ourselves  to  by  acts  original  to 
ourselves,  pass  on  to  other  generations.  That  habits  and  passions  we 
subdue  in  ourselves  are  subdued,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  other 
generations  that  spring  from  us. 

Therefore,  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  this  destroying  agent,  alcohol, 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  its  continued  use  is  that  the  desire,  or  ap- 
petite, or  passion,  for  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  our  predecessors. 
If  there  were  no  such  foundation  of  appetite  and  passion  for  it,  any  one  of 
thearguments  against  it  to  which  I have  adverted  were  sufficient  to  destroy 
its  potency.  With  such  foundation  all  the  arguments,  and  as  many  mere 
equally  cogent,  were  of  no  direct  avail  with  the  masses  that  are  influenced. 

Happily  the  virtues  are  transmitted  not  less  readily  than  the  errors 
of  mankind  ; and  so  in  considering  this  primary  cause  of  the  continued 
power  of  the  destroyer  we  are  not  driven  as  men  without  hope  to  doubt 
our  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  the  power.  Our  efforts,  in  every 
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instance  where  they  succeed  in  the  present,  are  multiplied  so  many 
times  into  the  future,  that  a generation  or  two  will  plant  a new  order, 
and  make  what  is  to  us  the  most  difficult  portion  of  our  labour  the 
easiest  part  of  the  future  emancipation. 

In  every  effort  it  is  always  best  to  look  the  gravest  difficulty  first  in 
the  face ; and  I put  this  difficulty  in  view  at  once,  that  all  may  see  and 
detect  for  themselves  the  mode  of  removing  it.  Detect  that  its  re- 
moval is  certain,  and  some  day  rapid,  if  the  course  of  reformation  be 
steadfastly  pursued  : detect  also  that  patience  is  necessary,  and  that 
time  spent  is  not  time  lost,  but  is  time  employed,  in  the  most  useful 
way,  for  securing  the  harvest  of  good  results,  the  success  that  will 
assuredly  follow. 

FALSE  BELIEFS. 

The  second  primary  cause  for  the  continued  power  of  alcohol  in  the 
world  is  falseness  of  belief  as  to  the  effect  of  the  agent  upon  the  body 
and  the  bodily  powers.  From  the  hilarity  produced  by  wine,  and  which 
was  originally  conceived  to  be  its  only  virtue,  to  “make  glad  the  heart,” 
there  has  crept  into  the  habits  of  men  the  desire  to  be  made  hilarious 
at  every  meal.  From  this  desire  has  come  the  practice  of  introducing 
wine  or  other  spirituous  drinks  at  certain  meals  regularly ; and  from 
this,  again,  by  association  of  wine  and  its  allies  with  food,  has  come  the 
idea  that  the  hilarity-provoking  stimulant  is  also  a food. 

To  this  view  Science  herself,  in  opposition  to  common-sense  expe- 
rience, gave,  some  years  ago,  her  sanction.  It  was  a sanction  slowly 
rendered,  and  never  perfectly  rendered.  It  was  a sanction  founded  on 
the  analogy  of  physical  action  of  alcohol  outside  the  body,  its  property 
of  preserving  from  putrefaction  and  its  burning,  rather  than  on  any  cor- 
rect observation  as  to  its  true  physiological  action  on  living  animal 
organisms.  But  there  is  no  denying  that  the  sanction  was  given,  and 
that  it  has  inflicted,  for  a time,  an  incomparable  wroug.  It  has  given  a 
reason  for  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol,  which  is,  I repeat,  a primary 
reason.  It  suggests  not  only  that  alcohol  is  a food,  but  that  it  is  a 
necessary  food.  A food  man  cannot  do  without.  A sustaining  food, 
which  in  this  overworked  day  is  more  requisite  than  ever. 

A few  persons,  whose  eyes  are  opened  to  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning, 
use  it,  notwithstanding,  because  in  their  hearts  they  are  infatuated  with 
the  liking  for  alcohol,  and  are  glad  to  find  any  excuse  that  shall  minister 
to  their  own  inclinations.  The  majority  of  persons  whose  eyes  are  not 
opened  to  the  truth,  believe  in  this  reasoning  absolutely,  and  act  upon 
it  with  implicit  honesty.  These  often  tell  you  with  perfect  candour 
they  regret  as  much  as  can  be  regretted  the  evils  they  cannot  fail  to 
recognise,  but,  say  they,  of  what  use  is  it  deploring  evils  that  spring 
from  a necessity  ? I have  never  yet  met  with  a legislator  who  declined 
to  legislate  against  alcohol  who  did  not  express  as  the  reason  for  his 
action  this  theory  of  necessity.  I have  never  yet  conversed  with  a 
member  of  my  own  learned  profession,  who  was  in  lavour  of  alcohol,  who 
did  not  assign  the  self-same  argument.  I have  never  yet  spoken  with  a 
clergyman  on  that  side  of  the  question  who  did  not  follow  the  politician 
and  the  doctor,  and  adduce  not  only  their  reason  but  their  authority. 

It  is  the  duty  of  us  who  have  seen  the  true  light  on  the  question  of 
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temperance  to  deal  plainly  and  faithfully  with  the  reasoning  on  thia 
point  of  necessity.  That  false  doctrine  eradicated,  the  power  of  alcohol 
for  all  its  evil  is  undermined.  That  left  in  doubt,  the  power  of  alcohol 
to  continue  all  its  evils  remains  practically  untouched.  I believe,  there- 
fore, that  from  the  position  I now,  by  your  favour,  occupy,  I cannot  do 
better  than  tackle  this  reasoning  again  on  scientific  evidence  : and  on 
the  ground  that — 

“ Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough, 

Though  doubt  should  ever  sleep,” — 

venture  in  a few  sentences  to  repeat  what  I have  spoken  on  many  publio 
occasions  on  this  vital  matter. 

ORIGINAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  ACTION  OP  ALCOHOL. 

In  so  speaking,  I cannot,  I think,  do  better  or  simpler  than  narrate  the 
individual  method  of  inquiry  by  which,  in  an  independent  way,  I was 
brought,  without  being  able  to  avoid  the  result,  to  the  conclusion  I submit 
to  you,  viz.,  that  the  popular  prevailing  idea  that  alcohol,  as  a food,  is  a 
necessity  for  man  has  no  basis  whatever  from  a scientific  point  of  view. 

Let  me  say,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  labours  which  brought 
me  to  the  conclusion  above  stated,  I had  no  bias  in  favour  of  or  precon- 
ceived opinion  respecting  alcohol. 

Like  many  other  men  of  science,  I had  been  too  careless  or  too  obli- 
vious of  those  magnificent  labours  which  the  advocates  of  temperance 
for  its  own  sake  had,  for  many  previous  years,  through  good  report  and 
evil  report,  so  nobly  and  truthfully  carried  out.  But  for  what  may  be 
called  one  of  the  accidents  of  a scientific  career,  I might  indeed,  to  the 
end  of  my  days,  have  continued  negative  on  this  question. 

The  circumstance  that  led  me  to  the  special  study  of  alcohol  is  simply 
told.  In  the  year  1863  I directed  the  attention  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  during  its  meeting  at  Newcastle, 
to  the  action  of  a chemical  substance  called  nitrite  of  amyl,  the  physio- 
logical properties  of  which  I had  for  some  months  previously  been  sub- 
jecting to  investigation.  My  researches  attracted  so  much  attention,  that 
I was  desired  by  the  physiological  section  of  the  Association,  over  which 
Professor  Rolleston  most  ably  presided,  to  continue  them,  and,  in  the 
end,  I was  enabled  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  remarkable  medicinal  agents  that  has  ever  been  supplied  by 
the  chemist  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  The  success  of  this  re- 
search led  the  Association  to  entrust  me  with  further  labours,  and  in  the 
course  of  pursuing  them,  other  chemical  substances,  nearly  allied  to  that 
from  which  I started,  came  under  observation.  Amongst  these  was  the 
well-known  chemical  product  which  the  Arabian  chemist,  Albucasis,  is 
said  first  to  have  distilled  from  wine,  which  on  account  of  its  subtlety 
was  called  alcohol,  which  is  now  called  ethylic  alcohol,  and  which  forms 
the  stimulating  part  of  all  wines,  spirits,  beers,  and  other  ordinary  in- 
toxicating drinks. 

In  my  hands  this  common  alcohol,  and  other  bodies  of  the  same  group, 
viz. : methylic,  propylic,  butylic,  and  amylic  alcohols, were  tested  purely 
from  the  physiological  point  of  view.  They  were  tested  exclusively  as 
chemical  substances  apart  from  any  question  as  to  their  general  use  and 
employment,  and  free  from  all  bias,  for  or  against  their  influence  op 
mankind  for  good  or  for  evil. 
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The  method  of  research  that  was  pursued  was  the  Bame  that  had  been 
followed  in  respect  to  nitrite  of  amyl,  chloroform,  ether,  amylene  and 
other  chemical  bodies,  and  it  was  in  the  following  order.  First,  the 
mode  in  which  living  bodies  would  take  up  or  absorb  the  substance  was 
considered.  This  settled,  the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  a decided 
physiological  change  was  ascertained,  and  was  estimated  in  relation  to 
the  weight  of  the  living  body  on  which  the  observation  was  made.  After 
these  facts  wrere  ascertained  the  special  action  of  the  agent  was  investi- 
gated on  the  blood,  on  the  motion  of  the  heart,  on  the  respiration,  on  the 
minute  circulation  of  the  blood,  on  the  digestive  organs,  on  the  secreting 
and  excreting  organs,  on  the  nervous  system  and  brain,  on  the  animal 
temperature,  and  on  the  muscular  activity.  By  these  processes  of  in- 
quiry, each  specially  carried  out,  I was  enabled  to  test  fairly  the  action 
of  the  different  chemical  agents  that  came  before  me. 

In  the  case  of  alcohol,  tried  by  these  tests,  I found  then  a definite 
order  of  facts,  the  principal  of  which  I may  narrate.  It  was  discovered 
that  alcohol,  being  a substance  very  soluble  in  water,  would  enter  the 
body  by  every  absorbing  surface:  by  the  skin,  by  the  stomach,  by  the 
blood,  and  by  the  inhalation  of  its  vapour  in  the  lungs.  But  so  greedy 
is  it  for  water  that  it  must  first  be  diluted  before  it  can  be  freely  ab- 
sorbed. If  it  be  not  so  diluted  it  will  seize  the  water  from  the  tissues 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  will  harden  and  coagulate  them.  In  this  way 
it  may  even  be  made  to  coagulate  the  blood  itself,  and  in  some  instances 
of  rapid  poisoning  by  it,  the  death  has  occurred  from  the  coagulation  of 
blood  within  the  vessels,  or  in  the  heart. 

The  quantity  required  for  absorption  in  order  to  produce  distinct 
effects  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the  fluid  to  the  pound  weight 
of  the  animal  body,  in  those  who  have  not  become  habituated  to  the 
influence  of  it.  In  quantities  that  can  be  tolerated  it  affects  the  blood, 
making  that  fluid  unduly  thin  or  coagulating  it,  according  to  the  amount 
of  it  that  is  carried  into  the  circulating  system.  It  acts  on  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  causing  them  to  undergo  modifications  of  shape  and  size,  and 
reduciug  their  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air.  It  changes  the 
natural  action  of  the  heart,  causing  the  heart  to  beat  with  undue  rapidity 
and  increasing  the  action,  in  extreme  instances,  to  such  a degree  that 
the  organ  in  an  adult  man  is  driven  to  the  performance  of  an  excess  of 
work  equal  to  the  labour  of  lifting  over  twenty-four  tons  wTeight  one  foot 
in  twenty-four  hours.  In  some  instances  the  number  of  extra  strokes  of 
the  heart  produced  by  alcohol  has  reached  25,000  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  effect  on  the  respiration  follows  that  on  the  heart,  and  is 
correspondingly  deranged. 

On  the  minute  blood  vessels,  those  vessels  which  form  the  terminals 
of  the  arteries  and  in  which  the  vital  acts  of  nutrition  and  production  cf 
animal  heat  and  force  are  carried  on,  alcohol  produces  a paralysing 
effect  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  nitrite  of  amyl.  Hence  the  flush 
of  the  face  and  hands  which  we  observe  in  those  who  have  partaken 
freely  of  wine.  This  flush  extends  to  all  parts,  to  the  brain,  to  the  lungs, 
to  the  digestive  organs.  Carried  to  its  full  extent  it  becomes  a con- 
gestion, and  in  those  who  are  long  habituated  to  excess  of  alcohol  the 
permanency  of  the  congestion  is  seen  in  the  discoloured  blotched  skin, 
and,  too  often,  in  the  disorganisation  which  is  planted  in  the  vital  organ*, 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidney,  the  brain. 
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Ou  the  digestive  system  alcohol  acts  differently  according  to  the  degree 
iu  which  it  is  used.  In  small  quantities  it  excites  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  so  as  to  increase  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  from 
that  circumstance  some  think  it  assists  digestion.  In  larger  quantities 
it  impairs  the  secretion  and  weakens  digestion,  producing  flatulency  and 
distension  of  the  stomach.  On  the  liver,  if  the  action  of  the  spirit  be  at 
all  excessive,  the  influence  is  bad.  Organic  change  of  the  structure  of 
the  liver  is  very  easily  induced.  Tbe  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the 
action  of  the  agent  on  the  kidney. 

On  the  nervous  system  alcohol  exerts  a double  action.  There  are  two 
nervous  systems  in  man  and  in  the  higher  animals,  viz.:  the  vegetative 
or  mere  animal  nervous  system,  and  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nervous 
system  which  receives  the  pictures  of  the  external  universe,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  functions  of  reason  and  of  the  supremer  mental  faculties.  On 
both  these  systems,  vegetative  and  reasoning,  alcohol  produces  diverse 
actions,  all  of  which  are  perverse  to  the  natural.  At  fii'st  it  paralyses 
those  nervous  fibres  of  the  organic  or  vegetative  system  which  control 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  circulation.  By  this  means  a larger  supply  of 
blood  is  driven  by  the  heart  into  the  nervous  centres,  and  nervous 
action  from  them  is  first  excited,  afterwards  blunted ; the  brain  is  in  a 
gluw,  and  that  stage  of  mental  exhilaration  which  is  considered  the 
cheering  and  exciting  stage  of  wine-drinking  is  experienced.  After  a 
time,  if  the  action  progresses,  tbe  opposite  condition  obtains;  the  function 
of  the  higher  mental  centres  is  depressed,  the  mere  animal  centres  re- 
main uncontrolled  masters  of  the  intellectual  man,  and  the  man  sinks 
into  the  lower  animal  in  everything  but  shape  of  material  body.  In  the 
lower  animals  a state  of  actual  madness  accompanies  this  stage,  and  in 
man,  sometimes,  the  same  terrible  condition  is  also  witnessed. 

Not  only  are  the  brain  and  nervous  centres  thus  paralysed,  the  other 
vital  organs  of  the  body  which  have  their  fine  minute  vascular  struc- 
tures governed  by  the  nervous  current,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  the  liver, 
the  kidney,  the  lining  or  mucous  surface  of  the  digestive  system,  the 
various  serous  surfaces  of  the  body,  are  also  through  their  weakened 
vessels  surcharged  with  blood.  They  are  congested  as  the  skin  is 
when  the  body  of  the  drinker  is  flushed  with  wine ; or,  to  use  another 
simile,  as  the  surface  of  the  body  is  after  the  vessels,  long  stricken  by 
cold,  are  relaxing  and  glowing  red  under  tne  application  of  heat. 

In  this  manner,  by  the  course  of  experiment,  I learned,  step  by  step, 
that  the  true  action  of  alcohol,  in  a physiological  point  of  view,  is  to 
create  paralyTsis  of  nervous  power.  It  acts  precisely  as  I had  seen 
nitrite  of  amyl  and  come  other  chemical  bodies  act. 

Previously  to  the  performance  of  these  researches,  some  distinguished 
physiologists  had  shown  that  mechanical  division  of  the  nervous  cords 
which  govern  the  vascular  supply  of  special  parts  of  the  body  leads  to 
flushing  those  parts  with  blood.  I traced,  a little  later,  that  the  local 
paralysing  action  of  extreme  cold  was  practically  the  same  process,  and 
was  therefore  followed  by  the  same  effects.  And  now  in  these  in- 
quiries into  the  influence  of  chemical  agents,  I discovered  an  exact 
analogy,  nay,  I may  say,  in  all  but  the  method,  an  identity  of  principle. 
If  we  could  temporarily  divide  with  the  knife  all  the  nervous  supplies  of 
the  vascular  structures  of  the  body,  we  should  temporarily  produce  the 
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same  conditions  as  are  produced  by  sucli  diffusive  escaping  agencies  as 
nitrite  of  amyl  or  alcohol.  We  should  set  the  heart  at  liberty  to  work 
against  reduced  resistance : we  should  see  the  vessels  of  the  skin  and 
other  parts  intensely  injected  with  blood  : and,  if  we  repeated  the 
process  many  times,  we  should  witness  structural  changes  of  parts, 
organic  disease,  structural  diseases ; such  changes  as  are  produced  in 
those  who  suffer  from  excess  of  alcohol  during  long  periods  of  time. 

In  brief,  my  experimental  inquiries  led  me  to  discern,  without 
original  intention  of  such  discernment,  that  the  power  for  which 
alcohol  is  esteemed,  its  power  as  an  agent  to  liberate  the  heart,  to 
excite  the  nervous  centres  and  influence  the  passions,  to  afterwards 
congest  the  centres  and  dull  the  passions,  to  make  men  violent  and 
mad,  then  imbecile  and  palsied,  is,  all  through,  one  power  in  various 
stages  of  development  and  degree : a power  not  exercised  for  the 
elevation  but  for  the  reduction  of  all  the  functions  of  life. 

Pursuing  still  the  plan  I had  set  forth  for  the  general  method  of 
investigating  the  action  of  chemical  substances  on  animal  bodies,  I was 
led  to  study  the  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  animal  temperature.  The  pre- 
vailing view  on  this  subject  had  been  that  alcohol  increases  and  maintains 
the  animal  temperature.  This  view,  it  is  true,  had  been  challenged.  Dr. 
Aitkenhad  challenged  it  many  years  ago  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester.  The  illustrious  Beddoes 
had  challenged  it.  The  late  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  had  challenged  it. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Lees,  and  some  others  whose  prescience  had  been  far 
more  acute  than  mine,  had  challenged  it.  In  perfect  candour,  the  in- 
ference had  been  drawn  by  many  observers  that  alcohol  reduces  the 
animal  temperature  ; that  those  who  are  exposed  to  extremes  of  cold  are 
best  fortified  against  cold  when  they  abstain  from  alcohol  and  depend  on 
warm  unintoxicating  drinks;  and  that  the  popular  idea  on  the  subject 
was  wrong.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  impressions  of  these 
eminent  scientists  were  not  so  confirmed  by  direct  and  absolute  experi- 
mental research  as  to  satisfy  the  world  in  general  of  their  correctness. 
For  my  own  part,  I was  ignorant,  and  that  is  why  I sought  for  certain 
knowledge.  To  the  research  I devoted  three  years,  from  1863  to  1866, 
modifying  experiments  in  every  conceivable  way,  taking  advantage  of 
seasons  and  varying  temperatures  of  season,  extending  observation  from 
one  class  of  animal  to  another,  and  making  comparative  researches  with 
other  bodies  of  the  alcohol  series  than  the  ethylic  or  common  alcohol. 

The  results,  I confess,  were  as  surprising  to  me  as  to  any  one  else. 
They  were  surprising  from  their  definitiveness  and  their  uniformity. 
They  were  most  surprising  from  the  complete  contradiction  they  gave 
to  the  popular  idea  that  alcohol  is  a supporter  and  sustainer  of  the 
animal  temperature. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  I have  described  a flush  from  alcohol  as 
the  first  effect  of  it  in  its  first  stage,  when  into  the  paralysed  vessels  the 
larger  volume  of  blood  is  poured.  In  that  stage,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
earlier  part  of  it,  I found  an  increase  of  temperature.  This  increase, 
however,  was  soon  discovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  radiation  from 
an  enlarged  surface  of  blood ; a process,  in  fact,  of  rapid  cooling,  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  direct  evidence  of  cooling.  After  this  I found  that 
through  every  subsequent  stage  of  the  alcoholic  process,  the  stage  of 
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excitement,  of  temporary  partial  paralysis  of  muscle,  of  narcotism  and 
deep  intoxication,  the  temperature  was  reduced  iu  the  most  marked 
degree.  I placed  alcohol  and  cold  side  by  side  in  experiment,  and  found 
that  they  ran  together  equally  iu  fatal  effect,  and  I determined  that  iu 
death  from  alcohol  the  great  reduction  of  animal  temperature  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing  causes  of  death.  I showed  that  this  effect  of  alcohol 
in  reducing  the  animal  temperature  extends  through  all  the  members  of 
the  alcohol  group  of  chemical  substances,  and  that  with  increase  of  the 
specific  weight  of  the  spirit  the  reducing  effect  is  intensified. 

Thus,  by  particular  and  varied  experiment,  it  was  placed  beyond  the 
range  of  controversy  that  alcohol,  instead  of  being  a producer  of  heat 
in  those  who  consume  it,  and  therefore  a food  in  that  sense,  is  a de- 
pressor, and  therefore  not  a food  in  that  sense.  The  earlier  scientists 
were  confirmed  in  their  peculiar  views  to  the  letter.  1 honour  them  for 
their  originality  and  truth  as  heartily  as  I appreciate  the  privilege  of 
having  been  the  first  to  apply  the  modern  and  more  accurate  system  of 
thermometric  inquiry  to  test,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  to  confirm  and  es- 
tablish their  observations  and  practices. 

From  the  study  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  temperature  of  ani- 
mal bodies,  I proceeded  next  to  test  it  iu  respect  to  its  effects  as  a 
sustainer  of  the  muscular  power.  Here  I had  the  experience  of  the 
trainers  of  athletes  to  guide  me,  an  experience  which  was  strongly 
against  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a supporter  of  muscular  power  and  endu- 
rance. I preferred,  however,  to  test  again  minutely  the  direct  effect  of 
alcohol  on  muscular  contraction,  the  result  being  the  determination 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a very  brief  period  during  the  earliest  stage 
of  alcoholic  flushing,  the  muscular  force,  like  the  temperature,  fails 
under  its  influence.  In  a word,  I found  that  the  helplessness  of  muscle 
under  which  the  inebriated  man  sinks  beneath  the  table,  and  under 
which  the  paralysed  inebriate  sinks  into  the  grave,  is  a cumulative  pro- 
cess, beginning  so  soon  as  the  physiological  effect  of  alcohol  is  pro- 
nounced, and  continuing  until  the  triumph  of  the  agent  over  the 
muscular  power  is  completed. 

I 

SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH. 

What  I may  call  the  preliminary  and  physiological  part  of  my  research 
was  now  concluded.  I had  learned  purely  by  experimental  observation 
that,  in  its  action  on  the  living  body,  this  chemical  substance,  alcohol, 
deranges  the  constitution  of  the  blood;  unduly  excites  the  heart  and 
respiration;  paralyses  the  minute  bloodvessels  ; increases  and  decreases, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  application,  the  functions  of  the  digestive 
organs,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  kidneys  ; disturbs  the  regularity  of 
nervous  action  ; lowers  the  animal  temperature  ; and  lessens  the  mus- 
cular power. 

Such,  independently  of  any  prejudice  of  party  or  influence  of  senti- 
ment, are  the  unanswerable  teachings  of  the  sternest  of  all  evidences, 
the  evidences  of  experiment,  of  natural  fact  revealed  to  man  by  expe- 
rimental testing  of  natural  phenomena.  If  alcohol  had  never  been 
heard  of,  as  nitrite  of  amyl  and  many  other  chemical  substances  I have 
tested  had  never  been  heard  of  by  the  masses  of  mankind,  this  is  the 
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evidence  respecting  alcohol  which  I should  have  collected,  and  these  are 
the  facts  I should  have  recorded  from  the  evidence. 

Tliis  record  of  simple  experimental  investigation  and  result  respecting 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  body  were  incomplete  without  two  other 
observations,  which  come  in  as  a natural  supplement.  It  will  be  ashed : 
Was  there  no  evidence  of  any  useful  service  rendered  by  the  agent  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  obvious  evidence  of  bad  service  ? I answer  to  that 
question  that  there  was  no  such  evidence  whatever,  and  there  is  none. 
It  has  been  urged,  as  a last  kind  of  resource  and  excuse,  that  alcohol  aids 
digestion,  and  so  far  is  useful.  I support,  in  reply,  the  statement  of  the 
late  Dr.  Cheyne,  that  nothing  more  effectively  hinders  digestion  than 
alcohol.  That  “ many  hours,  and  even  a whole  night,  after  a debauch 
in  wine,  it  is  common  enough  to  reject  a part  or  the  whole  of  a dinner 
undigested.”  I hold  that  those  who  abstain  from  alcohol  have  the  best 
digestions ; and  that  more  instances  of  indigestion,  of  flatulency,  of 
acidity,  and  of  depression  of  mind  and  body,  are  produced  by  alcohol 
than  by  any  other  single  cause. 

This  excuse  removed,  there  remains  none  other  for  alcohol  that  is 
reasonably  assignable  except  that  temporary  excitement  of  mind  which, 
in  spite  of  the  assumption  of  its  jollity  and  happiness,  is  one  of  the  surest 
ultimate  introductions  to  pain  and  sorrow.  But  if  there  be  no  excuse 
favoured  by  scientific  research  on  behalf  of  alcohol,  there  is  sufficient  of 
appalling  reasons  against  it  superadded  when  the  pathological  results 
of  its  use  are  surveyed  upon  the  physiological.  The  mere  question  of 
the  destructive  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  membranes  of  the  body  alone 
would  be  a sufficient  study  for  an  address  on  the  mischiefs  of  it.  I can- 
not  define  it  better,  indeed,  than  to  say  that  it  is  an  agent  as  potent  for 
evil  as  it  is  helpless  for  good.  It  begins  by  destroying,  it  ends  by  de- 
struction, and  it  implants  organic  changes  which  progress  independently 
of  its  presence  even  in  those  who  are  not  born. 

EXPULSION  OF  THE  ENEMY. 

I would  venture  now  for  a few  minutes  to  pass  from  narrative  of  fact 
to  invite  attention  to  the  question  of  the  means  that  are  before  us  for 
expelling  from  our  homes,  from  our  nation,  from  the  world,  an  enemy 
that  is  so  subtile  and  destructive.  The  time  has  come  when  that  expul- 
sion is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  is  bold  enough  to  feel  that  he  is  his 
brother’s  keeper,  not  less  than  the  keeper  of  his  own  selfish  interests  aud 
desires.  The  period  of  silence  on  this  subject  has  passed ; the  period  of 
ridicule  has  passed ; the  period  of  fear  has  passed.  The  period  for 
united  common  work  amongst  all  classes  of  society  against  the  common 
foe  has  come. 

As  I touch  this  question,  I ask  myself — What  has  influenced  me  to 
take  part  in  this  cause  ? I answer — The  facts  I have  observed  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  animal  body ; the  facts  of  its  utter  use- 
lessness ; the  facts  of  its  deadly  evil.  I argue  thereupon  that  if  I,  who 
had  no  bias  against  this  agent,  who  was  taught  indeed  in  school  of 
science  and  from  lips  I reverenced,  that  the  thing  was  a necessity  of 
life;  if  1,  thus  trained,  can  be  brought  by  new  light  to  see  the  actual 
truth  anu  to  be  moved  by  it,  so  can  all,  except  those  who  are  so 
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enslaved  that  their  fetters  have  become  an  inseparable  part  of  their 
existence. 

I argue  further  on  this,  that  the  primary  duty  of  all  who  would  join 
in  the  war  of  expulsion  of  the  common  enemy  is  to  teach,  proclaim, 
demonstrate,  the  same  facts  as  I have  to-day,  with  other  such  per- 
suasions as  may  be  adapted  to  the  mind,  and,  I may  say,  to  the  heart,  of 
him  who  is  being  taught.  Specially  would  I urge  that  the  young  should 
be  thus  impressed.  That  in  every  Board  school  of  England  there  should 
be  a class  beyond  the  three  R’s — a class  where  the  claims  of  temperance 
should  be  impressed  on  the  scholar  with  all  the  force  of  scientific  in- 
struction. If  from  the  present  Conference  this  one  suggestion  could  find 
its  way  into  practical  working,  we  shall  not  have  met  to-day  in  this  great 
seat  of  learning  in  vain. 

TOWER  or  EXAMPLE. 

The  next  advance  towards  the  great  reformation  we  have  in  view  is 
to  place  side  by  side  with  the  propagation  of  truth  the  example  of  truth. 
I have  done  something  in  this  crusade  by  my  work  as  a teacher;  but  the 
work  would  be  badly  supported  indeed  if  it  were  not  seconded  by  the 
practice  of  that  which  I have  taught.  To  say  to  a man  who  is  wavering, 
who  believes  the  teaching  of  abstinence  to  be  right,  and  who  yet  fears  to 
try  it,  I,  the  teacher,  can  do  without  the  agent  you  trust  in,  can  work 
better  without  it,  can  live  better  without  it,  can  live  much  happier  with- 
out it,  can  feel  that  what  I once  thought  to  be  a necessity  would  now  be 
an  incumbrance;  to  say  this  is  to  be  strung  up  to  the  very  heart,  is  to 
feel  the  argument  strung  up  to  the  height  of  tension,  and  every  word  an 
arrow  going  straight  home.  To  be  able  to  do  less  than  this  is  to  act 
“ doubtingly,”  and  to  experience  what  the  Lord  Protector  so  truly  de- 
fined,— “ whatsoever  is  so  is  not  of  faith  ; and  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin  to  him  that  doth  it.” 

THE  MODERATION  FALLACY. 

This  thought  leads  me  to  add  a word  on  what  is  called  the  practice 
of  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcohol.  I believe  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Association  is  divided  by  two  lines,  one  of  which  marks 
off  total  abstainers,  the  other  moderate  indulgers.  I am  one  of  those 
who  have  once  been  bitten  by  the  plea  of  moderate  indulgence.  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman,  with  his  usual  industry,  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 
as  he  does  every  man,  and  held  a long  and  plausible  palaver  on  this  very 
subject.  If  I had  not  been  a physician  he  might  have  converted  me. 
But  side  by  side  with  his  wisdom  there  came  fortunately  the  knowledge, 
which  I could  not,  dare  not,  ignore,  that  the  mere  moderate  man  is 
never  safe,  neither  in  the  counsel  he  gives  to  others,  nor  in  the  practice 
be  follows  for  himself.  Furthermore,  I observed,  as  a physiological,  or, 
perhaps,  psychological,  fact,  that  the  attraction  of  alcohol  for  itself  is 
cumulative.  That  so  long  as  it  is  present  in  a human  body,  even  in 
small  quantities,  the  longing  for  it,  the  sense  of  requirement  for  it,  is 
present,  and  that  as  the  amount  of  it  insidiously  increases,  so  does  the 
desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  I learned  that  the  entire  freedom  from  the  agent 
controls  entirely  the  desire.  That  he  who  is  actually  emancipated  is 
tree.  But  that  he  who  has  a single  link  of  the  tyrant  on  his  sleeve  is 
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still  a slave,  on  wliom  more  links  are  attached  with  an  ease  that  gives 
no  indication  until  the  limbs  are  bound. 

LEGISLATION  AND  THE  PERMISSIVE  BILL. 

A man  of  science  trusts,  naturally,  to  the  development  of  truth  and 
to  progress  out  of  natural  growth  of  scientific  labour.  He  feels  but 
secondary  sympathies  with  the  mere  legislator  who  so  often,  in  the 
present  grossly  empirical  phase  of  his  labour,  legislates  in  darkness  and 
in  backward  movement  towards  ages  darker  than  his  own.  My  mind, 
therefore,  has  been  more  directed  to  the  educational  part  of  the  alcohol 
question  than  to  the  legislative.  Yet  I could  not  close  this  address 
without  recurring  a moment  to  what  I have  already  said,  viz.,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Parliament  of  this  country  must  in  earnest 
legislate  for  the  suppression,  at  least  in  part,  of  that  national  folly  and 
disgrace, — the  raising  of  national  funds  from  national  degradation.  It 
cannot  surely  be  long  now  that  a free  Government  will  extract  its  re- 
sources from  the  graves  of  its  people  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  these  truths,  and  so,  as  legislation  is 
forced  on  the  attention,  we  who  are  in  the  forward  ranks  as  teachers 
must  guide  the  uninformed  to  that  legislation  which  we  consider  wisest 
for  the  moment,  most  practicable,  and  most  possible.  For  my  part,  at 
the  present  moment,  while  keeping  up  perfect  freedom  to  accept  any 
other  measure  that  may  be  suggested  or  may  occur  to  one’s  self,  I see 
nothing  better  in  the  way  of  proposed  legislation  than  the  Permissive 
Bill.  Were  I in  the  House  of  Commons,  I should,  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  and  more  comprehensive  measure,  give  it  my  most  earnest 
support.  It  would,  as  the  law  of  the  land,  do  more  to  remove  temp- 
tation than  anything  else  I can  conceive  possible  ; and  what  this  meaus 
let  all  who  are  influenced  by  temptation  declare.  Those  who  are  not 
influenced  need  not  vote : they  will  do  no  harm. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  summary: — The  grand  effort  for  us  all  to  make  is  to  stand  firm, 
in  precept  and  example,  by  what  is  right,  and  to  proclaim  the  right 
without  dismay  or  fear. 

Once,  while  the  thunder  of  a great  conqueror  was  playing  on  a doomed 
city,  there  stood  in  that  city,  in  calm  repose,  a poor  scholar  speaking  to 
a few  earnest  students  words  which,  far  mightier  than  the  cannon  of  the 
conqueror,  penetrated  his  nation,  lifted  it  up,  and  helped  to  make  it  what 
it  now  is,  the  conqueror  of  the  conqueror.  Let  every  son  of  temperance 
plant  these  words  in  his  mind  and  heart,  and  he,  too,  shall  conquer  the 
conqueror. 

“ To  this  am  I called  ! to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  My  life,  my 
fortunes,  are  of  little  moment.  The  results  of  my  life  are  of  infinite 
moment.  I am  a priest  of  Truth.  I am  in  her  pay.  I have  bound 
myself  to  do  all  things,  to  venture  all  things,  to  suffer  all  things  for  her. 
If  I should  be  persecuted  for  her  sake  ; if  I should  even  meet  death  in 
her  service;  what,  great  thing  shall  I have  done  ? What  but  that  which 
I clearly  ought  to  do  ? ” 
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ILLUMINATED  TEXTS,  &c. 

Temperance  Texts  and  Mottoes.  In  colours,  Floral  designs;  for 
rewards,  wall  decorations,  &c. 

Packet  No.  1.  2s.  Consisting  of  Six  Illuminated  Floral  Scripture 
Texts.  19  inches  by  7 inches. 

“ Wine  is  a mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging.” 

“ Strong  drink  shall  be  bitter  to  them  that  drink  it.” 

“ He  who  lovetb  wine  shall  not  be  rich.” 

“Thou  shalt  not  drink  wine.” 

“ Bread  shall  be  given  him,  his  water  shall  be  sure.” 

“ Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil.” 

Packet  No.  2 (uniform  with  No.  1).  2s.  Containing  Six  Illuminated 
Floral  Cards.  Selected  trom  the  Poets. 

“ Honest  water  which  ne’er  left  man  i’  the  mire.” 

“Lessened  drink  brings  doubled  bread.” 

“ Quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you.” 

“ Becoming  graces  : Justice,  Verity,  Temperance.” 

“ Oh  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths !” 

“Take  especial  care  thou  delight  not  in  wine.” 

Packet  No.  3.  Is.  Containing  One  Hundred  Texts  and  Mottoes 
from  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Poets.  For  Letters,  &c.,  with  Floral  Borders. 
The  following  are  a few  of  them  : — 


“ Who  hath  woe,  who  hath  sorrow  ? 

They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  they 
that  go  to  seek  mixt  wine.” — Prov. 
xxiii.  29,  30. 

“In  my  youth  I never  did  apply, 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood, 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a lusty  winter  — 

Frosty,  but  kindly.” — Shakspere. 

“ 0 madness  to  think  use  of  strongest 
wines  and  strongest  drink  our  chief 
support  of  health.” — Milton. 

Packet  No.  4.  6d.  Containing  Fifty  Scripture  Texts. 
ing  are  some  of  the  selections  : — 

“ Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when 
it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in 

the  cup At  the  last  it  biteth 

like  a serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder.” — Prov.  xxiii.  31,  32. 

Wall  Mottoes.  36  inches  by  12  inches. 

“ Wine  is  a mocker.”  | “ Water  is  best.” 

70  inches  by  12  inches.  3s.  each. 

“ Strong  drink  is  raging.”  | “ Be  not  drunk  with  wine.” 

“ Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine.”  j “ Prevention  is  better  than  cure.” 

“ Text  Packet,”  The.  A selection  of  texts  from  Holy  Scripture,  Illumi- 

nated on  twelve  cards.  6d. 

“ Water  Packet,”  The.  Twelve  cards  with  borders  of  Water  Plants, 
&c.,  chromo-lithogruphed  ; and  original  verses  by  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  Is. 
Precept  Packet  of  Nine  Scripture  Temperance  Texts.  With 
beautiful  Floral  designs.  7^  in.  by  5^  in.  Is.  6d. 


“ Far  hence  be  Bacchus’  gifts,  the  chief 
rejoined  : 

Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind, 
Unnerves  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble 
mind.”—  Homer. 

“Joy  and  temperance  and  repose, 

Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor’s  nose.” 

— Longfellow. 

“We  take  the  bread  from  the  people 
and  convert  it  into  poison.” — Darwin. 


The  follow- 


“ Put  away  thy  wine  from  thee.” — 
1 Sam.  i.  4. 

“All  that  drink  water  shall  be  com- 
forted.” — Pzek.  xxxi.  16. 


Is.  6d.  each. 
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LEAFLETS  AND  SMALL  TRACTS. 


Address  to  Teachers  on  Total  Abstinence,  An.  By  Canon  Farrar. 
2s.  per  100. 

Alcohol  as  a Medicine  and  as  a Beverage.  Extracts  from  the 
Evidence  given  by  Sir  Wm.  Gull,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  before  the  Peers’  Select 
Committee  on  Intemperance,  13th  July,  1877.  Is.  4d.  per  100. 

Alcohol  in  Relation  to  Health.  By  Dr  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S. 
Bands  of  Hope  and  the  Christian  Church.  2s.  per  1 00. 

Duty  of  Sunday  School  Teachers  in  Relation  to  the  Temperance 

Movement.  By  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson.  Is.  3d.  per  100. 

Facts  and  Opinions  for  Sunday  School  Teachers.  By  Rev.  G.  W. 
M'Cree.  28.  per  100. 

Good  and  Bad  Times.  By  T.  B.  Fox,  J.P.,  Bi'istol.  2s.  per  100. 

I Never  Thought  of  It.  By  Mrs.  Hind  Smith.  4s.  per  100. 
Kempster’s  Pictorial  Readings.  76  numbers.  3d.  per  dozen,  or  2s. 
per  100. 

Leaflets — Church  of  England.  Is.  per  100,  or  8s.  per  1000. 


].  Speech  of  Rev.  Dr.  Westcott. 

2.  Public  Houses  without  the  Drink. 

3.  A Few  Words  to  Cabmen. 

4.  Episcopal  Utterances. 

6.  Facts  and  Figures 

Jug  Leaflet  (very  telling).  6d.  per  100 
(nett),  with  illustration. 

6.  Facts  for  Working  Men  aud  Women. 

7.  Working  M'en’s  Object  Paper. 

8.  Loss  and  Gain  Leaflet. 

9.  General  Rules  for  Temperance  Members. 
10.  Explanatory  Leaflets  for  Preliminary 

Distribution. 


11.  Hardest  Work  without  Beer.  (2  pp.) 
2s.  per  100. 

12.  A Few  Words  to  Policemen. 

13.  Important  Medical  Leaflet  (2  pp.)  2s.  per 
100. 

Id.  Substitute  for  Beer  in  the  Harvest  Field. 

15.  Something  to  Drink.  6d.  per  100  (nett ) 

16.  Admission  Service  for  Members. 

17.  Admission  Signature  Forms  for  Distri- 
bution at  inaugural  Meetings. 

18.  Sir  William  Gull  on  Alcohol. 

19.  Do  your  Duty. 

20.  Tea  versus  Beer  in  the  Harvest  Field. 


Lost  Brother,  The.  By  Rev.  Alex  Wallace. 

Medical  Men  and  Intoxicating  Drinks.  A Leaflet.  Is.  per  100. 
Moderate  Drinking.  By  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.  2s.  per  100. 
Moderation  v.  Abstinence.  By  S.  Bowly.  Is.  4d.  per  100. 

My  Doctor  Ordered  It.  By  Miss  Helena  Richardson.  Is.  per  100. 
Our  Higher  Aims;  Prevention  of  Drunkenness,  and  Winning  to 
Consecration  to  God.  By  Mrs.  C.  E.  L.  Wightman.  2s.  per  100. 
Philosophy  of  Drinking  and  Drunkenness,  The.  By  W.  Tweedie. 
Is.  4d.  per  100. 

Practical  Hints  ; or,  What  can  I do  P By  a Clergyman’s  Daughter, 


per  100. 

Relation  of  the  Church  to  Temperance  Work.  By  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Bateman.  Is.  4d.  per  100. 

Scientific  Evidence  and  Every-day  Experience  in  Relation  to 
Total  Abstinence.  By  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.  2s.  per  100. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson’s  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  A Leaflet.  Is.  per  100. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson’s  Letter  to  Lady  Jane  Ellice.  A Leaflet. 


Is.  per  100. 

Suggestions  as  to  Imparting  Systematic  Knowledge  of  Tem- 
perance at  Band  of  Hope  Meetings.  By  C.  L.  Balfour.  Is.  6d.  per  100. 
Temperance  Question  at  a Glance^he.  By  Dr.  J.  B.Gill.  Is.  4d.,  100. 
The  Great  Experiment;  or,  Individual,  Social,  and  Religious 
Prosperity  considered.  By  Jonathan  Grubb.  2s.  per  100. 

Will  it  Help  Us  ? By  Rev.  G.  W.  M’Cree.  2s.  per  100. 
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TRACTS  AT  ONE  PENNY. 

IMPORTANT  STANDARD  SERIES.  One  Penny  each. 

Abstinence  from  Evil.  By  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Action  of  Alcohol  on  the  Mind,  The.  By  Dr.  B.W.  Richardson,  F.R.S. 
Alcoholic  Drinks  as  an  Article  of  Diet  for  Nursing  Mothers.  By 

James  Edmunds,  M.D. 

Band  of  Hope,  The  : Its  Work  and  Relation  to  the  Christian  Church. 
By  Rev.  J.  S.  Smith. 

Between  the  Living-  and  the  Dead.  By  Rev.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D. 
Church  Ruins.  By  Rev.  Alex.  Macleod,  D.D. 

Claims  of  Total  Abstinence  on  the  Educated  Classes,  The.  By 
the  Rev.  Cauon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

Doctors  and  Brandy.  By  Rev.  B.  Wilberforce,  M.A. 

Does  the  Bible  Support  Total  Abstinence?  By  Rev.  R.  Valpy 
French,  D.C.L. 

Female  Intemperance.  By  Dr.  Norman  Kerr. 

Giant  with  the  Three  Heads,  The.  By  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D. 
Gilg-al;  or,  Rolling  away  the  Reproach.  By  Rev.  R.  Maguire,  D.D. 
Habits  and  Health.  By  John  Gill,  M.D. 

Heredity  of  Drunkenness.  By  Dr.  Norman  Kerr. 

How  is  England  to  be  Saved?  An  Address  to  Young  Men.  By  Rev. 
Alex.  Hannay. 

Intemperance  and  its  Remedy.  By  Norman  S.  Kerr,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 
Is  Total  Abstinence  Safe  ? By  Rev.  H.  S.  Paterson,  M.D. 
Moderate  Drinking.  The  Opinions  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S., 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sir  B. 
James  Sullivan,  K.C.B.,  H.  Sinclair  Paterson,  M.D.,  Edward  Baines,  &c. 
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